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I 
THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


1 (i) The Semitic Group 

The Semitic languages are a group of closely allied members 
spread over a clearly defined and limited area. We may 
regard these as consisting of five branches, Arabic, Abyssinian, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Assyrian. In the case of Abyssinian 
we include only certain languages spoken in Abyssinia which 
are obviously of Semitic kinship ; but besides these there are 
various other dialects surviving from an older population 
which are different in character and obviously have an indepen- 
dent origin. 

Already in the eleventh century a.D. the Rabbi Jehuda 
Hayyug (Abu Zakaria Yahya) began to apply the methods of 
the Arabic grammarians to Hebrew and thus unconsciously 
laid the foundation of the comparative philology of the 
Semitic languages. It was already known that a close 
relationship existed between Aramaic and Hebrew, but it was 
commonly supposed that Aramaic was a corruption from 
Hebrew. Theological prepossessions inclined the Jews to regard 
Hebrew as the parent, not only of Aramaic and Arabic, but of 
all other languages as well, and this opinion was generally 
adopted by Christian writers also. Even this view, however, 
admitted that a much closer relationship existed between 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Aramaic, than between Hebrew and any 
other language; and to this closely related group a fourth 
member, Ethiopic, was added in the seventeenth century, the 
name Ethiopic being used by Europeans to designate Ge‘ez, the 
ancient classical language of Abyssinia. The decipherment 
of the cuneiform inscriptions in the nineteenth century added 
Babylonian-Assyrian as a fifth member. 


2 THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


The study of comparative grammar in the nineteenth 
century brought about the general recognition that languages 
can be grouped in families whose members bear such definite 
relationship one to another that we are compelled to regard 
them as descended from a common stock. It was frequently 
assumed, quite erroneously, that these language families were 
conterminous with racial groups, and so the Semitic languages 
were treated as the speech of a Semitic race. It is now 
recognized that the transmission of language, racial descent, 
and culture drift are three distinct things. Race depends on 
physical descent; language and culture are transmitted by 
education, conquest, imitation and other means; they are 
learned either in childhood or maturity and not passed from 
parent to child as a matter of heredity. 

The name Semitic as applied to a group of languages had 
already been used by Schloezer towards the end of the 
eighteenth century to denote a racial group which included 
the Arabs, Hebrews, Arameans, and Abyssinians as descend- 
ants of Shem. This theory was based on the genealogy 
given in Genesis x, according to which both Aram and 
Arphaxad are made the children of Shem, and the further 
genealogy in Genesis x1, which makes Arphaxad the ancestor 
of Abraham from whom were descended the Israelites and the 
Arabs who claimed to be the children of Ishmael. 

Closer scrutiny of these genealogies shows that the members 
are grouped simply according to political relations. Thus 
Elam and Lud are noted in Genesis x, 22, as brothers of 
Asshur and sons of Shem: but the Elamites, Lydians, and 
Assyrians are not kindred races, and they are so grouped 
simply because they were united under Assyrian rule at the 
time when the genealogies were composed. Strictly, we 
cannot justify the name of Semitic, but it is a term in common 
use and convenient. No doubt it would be preferable to 
denote language groups by symbols such as letters or figures, 
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and to avoid names such as Semitic or Indo-European which 
imply racial or geographical ideas : but it is practically more 
convenient to accept a term in general use than to invent 8 
new terminology. 

Language is learned, not inherited, and it may be learned in 
childhood because it is the language of the family or the 
tribe, or it may be learned later in life from motives of con- 
venience or necessity. Very often the language of a conquering 
race has been imposed on the conquered, sometimes, perhaps, 
as a matter of deliberate policy, more often because the 
conquered find it extremely inconvenient not to be able to 
understand or use the language of the rulers. Commercial 
intercourse also tends to spread particular languages, and 
sometimes religious propaganda does the same. Occasionally 
we find communities with two languages in use side by side, 
but most often one of the two attains the pre-eminence and 
the other is gradually squeezed out. Thus Arabic was 
introduced into Egypt by the Muslim conquest in the seventh 
century, it became the language of political and legal 
administration, and the common medium of intercourse with 
the rest of the Muslim world, and gradually the native Coptic 
language began to be discarded until in the sixteenth century 
it ceased to be spoken at all, and survives only as a liturgical 
language amongst the native Christians. 

But when a language is thus introduced it begins to be 
Seriously modified. Those who learn as adults, when the 
larynx has already been adapted to the sounds of another 
language, tend to alter the pronunciation and thus produce a 
dialect differing in its phonology; they find much that is 
irksome in new grammatical rules and forms, and so they tend 
to discard or confuse some of the forms. Thus a new dialect, 
or even a new language, is produced with points of resemblance 
to, and of difference from, the parent speech. The resem- 
blances centre in the morphology, that is to say in the 
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formatives by means of which the stems of nouns or verbs are 
formed from roots, and in the additions or modifications by 
means of which tenses, moods, numbers, cases, etc., are 
denoted. All these form a kind of framework which is 
transmitted unaltered save by the subtraction of forms which 
fall into disuse, but modified on perfectly regular lines by con- 
sistent phonetic changes. Substantially, therefore, relation- 
ship between two languages always means a common morpho- 
logical basis, and a regular correspondence in phonology. 

So far we have not mentioned vocabulary. To a large 
extent vocabulary is more concerned with culture drift than 
with the transmission of language. Increase of civilization 
tends to introduce new words, but these do not affect language 
directly, they are fitted into the existing framework and made 
to conform to it. It is even conceivable that nothing of the 
original vocabulary may be left, yet the language retains its 
own character unimpaired by preserving its own morphology 
and adapting the new vocabulary to it. 

Although we are able to associate the five members, Arabic, 
Abyssinian, Hebrew, Aramaic, and Assyrian in one family 
to which we apply the conventional term Semitic, we are quite 
unable to draw up a genealogical table showing their relation 
one to another. In some respects Arabic is associated with 
Abyssinian against all others, in other respects Abyssinian and 
Assyrian are grouped against the other three, and sometimes 
Aramaic is isolated against the other four. Constantly the 
five members form new groups and re-form in other groupings, 
so that such a classification as “ south Semitic’ to denote 
Arabic and Abyssinian is no more than a geographical 
grouping which holds good for a moment but does not denote 
a closer relationship between these two than between any 
two out of the five. Still less are we able to designate any one 
of them as the parent language, or to construct a “ proto- 
Semitic ” as representing the mother speech. To some extent 
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Arabic seems to represent the purest Semitic because the 
least affected by alien elements, but frequently we find in 
Hebrew and Assyrian forms in full vigour which have 
disappeared from, but left their traces in, Arabic. Whilst we 
are able to group together these five members as forming a 
Semitic family, we have indications of relationships of varying 
closeness with other languages which are commonly classified 
as Hamitic. It seems, indeed, that the Semitic group is but 
one member of a much larger Hamitic family. 

The Hamitic languages, as the term is commonly applied, 
fall into two main groups, the Berber or Libyan languages of 
North Africa, that is to say, the non-Arabic dialects of the 
area between the Nile valley and the Atlantic, and the Hast 
African group, comprising the Bishari, now found between the 
Sudan and the Red Sea, originally the language of Nubia, the 
older non-Semitic languages of Abyssinia, Somali, Galla, and 
probably the Hausa in the west, which seems to have passed 
westwards from Abyssinia or from the Horn of Africa by the 
waterways which run across the continent and have served as 
a route for culture drift as well. All these languages have a 
clearly defined common element, and the element common to 
them all appears also in Semitic. 

Besides these we have the ancient Egyptian language which 
has recently been classified as Semitic. It shows the elements 
common to the Hamitic-Semitic group as well as some of the 
characteristics which are distinctive of Semitic, some even of 
those waich appear in later dialects of Semitic. Probably we 
ought to regard it as a rapidly, perhaps a prematurely, 
developed dialect of Semitic. Closely akin to the five members 
of the Semitic group, it does not fit in exactly with all their 
distinctive features, so that it is better, perhaps, to class it as 
sub-Semitic. It is imperative to employ ancient Egyptian 
and the various Hamitic languages to illustrate and explain 
the forms found in Semitic. 
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The outspread of the Semitic languages has been from 
Arabia as their centre. This does not imply that Arabia was 
the home of the Semitic race, nor that the Semitic languages 
may not have been derived from a Hamitic parent in Africa 
or elsewhere, but simply that Arabia was the locus in which 
the Semitic languages specialized in their distinctive character- 
istics so that on passing out from Arabia they already showed 
the features which we have to regard as distinctively Semitic. 
Outside Arabia we are able to state, with more or less 
confidence, the period, and sometimes the exact date, at which 
a Semitic language was introduced; but no _ historical 
evidence enables us to form any theory as to when Semitic was 
first spoken in Arabia. History shows us successive migrations 
of Semites to Mesopotamia, Canaan, and Syria, Abyssinia, and 
North Africa : the spread of the Semitic languages is connected 
with these migrations, and the formation of different languages 
and dialects is due, mainly, to the fact that, outside Arabia, 
each Semitic language is spoken by a mixed population whose 
non-Semitic element has caused phonetic changes, modification 
and disuse of grammatical forms, and has introduced many 
additions to the vocabulary. In some cases Semitic languages 
are, or have been, spoken by an entirely non-Semitic people, 
as for example, Phoenician, a Semitic speech closely akin to 
Hebrew, Moabite, and other dialects which can be classed as 
Canaanite, but the Phoenicians or Philistines were the 
descendants of refugees from Crete, and by race in no way 
connected with the Semites. 

Race and language are distinct, but transmission of 
language implies contact, and so is necessarily connected 
with race dispersal, by migration, conquest, commercial 
expansion, etc. 

The early Semites seem to have been a branch of the 
Hamitic stock segregated in the highlands of south-western 
Asia, perhaps owing their isolation to the expansion of the 
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Mediterranean civilization and the civilization of Mesopotamia 
which, operating from different points, tended to constrict 
them within this area. At one time, as Prince Caetani de 
Teano shows, Arabia was fertile and capable of supporting an 
abundant and varied life, but that was at a remote geological 
age long anterior to any probable date of Semitic migration. 
Those movements seem to have been caused by the tempting 
vicinity of cultivated land occupied by a settled population 
both in the Euphrates valley and in that of the Nile, and to a 
less degree by the pastures of Canaan which was, indeed, a 
“land flowing with milk and honey ” when contrasted with 
the barren highlands of Arabia. The earlier Semites were 
nomad survivors of the neolithic age, hunters and shepherds, 
who had never learned the arts of husbandry. From the 
earliest dawn of history to the present day these nomads or 
Bedwin have made incursions into, and plundered, any 
neighbouring agricultural territory ; sometimes the invaders 
have settled down and learned agriculture and adopted a 
settled life, and sometimes a strong State, Egypt, Persia, 
Rome, or another, was able for a time to place a barrier which 
restrained these incursions. Undoubtedly, desiccation, or 
rather increased saline deposit, has progressed in Arabia, but 
the Bedwin are not the descendants of cultivators, squeezed 
out by the growing inability of Arabia to support them, so 
much as survivals of an earlier social stratum. 


2 (ii) Babylonia and Assyria 


The earliest recorded movements of the Semites were into 
Mesopotamia, where they entered in a series of migrations 
extending from about 4000 to 2000 B.c. Mesopotamia was 
already inhabited by Sumerians who had attained a high 
degree of civilization of the type which may be described as 
“garden culture”, the intensitive cultivation by hand of 
ground immediately connected with a river or irrigating canal. 
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This produced the peculiar conditions noted by Bevan (House 
of Seleucus, i, 21-2) as characteristic of the civilization of 
western Asia: culture was confined to the river valleys and 
the lower slopes of the hills; the inhabitants of the deserts, 
which are mostly elevated plateaux, were practically untouched 
by it and remained, indeed, to a large extent they still remain, 
very much as they had been in prehistoric times. A 
Babylonian Empire did not mean a large territory which 
could be marked out on the map, but only the low-lying 
watered valleys within that territory : in the desert highlands 
the tribes might sometimes be visited by punitive expeditions, 
but for the most part they lived their own independent life, 
ignorant of any government other than that of their tribal 
chiefs, and careless of the culture which flourished in the river 
valleys. From time to time they poured down into the 
cultivated land as marauders, and sometimes these who came 
to plunder remained to learn the advantages of culture and 
settled life. No doubt the general course of events was very 
similar to that which occurred at the time of the Arab conquest 
of Egypt. It has generally happened that the results are 
exactly opposite in their bearing on culture and on language : 
the ruder conquerors imposed their own language on the 
conquered, this language being in return deeply affected by 
the speech of those who thus had to learn it as a foreign 
tongue, and they learned the culture of their subjects which 
was somewhat modified thereby, and so developed distinctive 
though minor peculiarities. Some settlements in Babylonia 
were Semitic from their foundation, others show a population 
mixed in varying proportions, but gradually the Semitic 
language prevailed throughout the whole territory. Babylon 
itself seems to have become entirely Semitic-speaking about 
2400 B.c., but Nippur remained Sumerian-speaking much 
later, and Sumerian long continued to be the official language 
of Arad-Sin, Erech, and Rim-Sin. The ancient Sumerian 
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literature was alive down to about the year 2000. The bulk 
of the religious formularies, in which Sumerian and Semitic 
appear together, seems to have been produced between 
2900 and 2470 B.c., and we may regard this as the period 
during which Sumerian was passing out of use as a spoken 
language. 

Gradually the course of political events brought about the 
amalgamation of the various States in Mesopotamia and 
produced the Semitic Empire of Babylon. At a later date 
this was supplanted by the purely Semitic kingdom of 
Assyria. But this latter had a briefer history and. passed 
into decline to be replaced by a revived Babylon. In both 
these two States the language was Semitic, but in Babylon it 
was more influenced by the Sumerian element than was the 
case in the north. The study of the Sumerian language in 
Europe is of comparatively recent date, and it seems probable 
that the future will see much more drawn from it to illustrate 
the phonology as well as the vocabulary of Babylonian- 
Assyrian. The earliest material we possess of the Semitic 
speech of Babylonia appears in the letters and legal code of 
Hammurabi (circ. 1500), and in the Semitic versions attached 
to the Sumerian religious literature, this latter as yet little 
worked, and the latest material is approximately of the fourth 
century B.C. 


5 (iii) Canaan 

After the earlier Semitic colonies were formed in Mesopo- 
tamia we find that these settled and civilized Semites were 
constantly vexed by incursions of their nomadic kinsmen who 
preferred brigandage to agriculture. These nomads were 
called Arimi or Ahlame in the Babylonian-Assyrian documents, 
and are generally described as invading from the west. 
Geographically, indeed, the northern desert of Arabia passes 
on without break to Syria, and it is well to remember that this 
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desert highland which lies east of Palestine and Syria is a 
unity with Nejd in northern Arabia. From this high ground, 
as from a watershed, the Semites flowed down into Mesopo- 
tamia on the east, and Canaan on the west. But whilst there 
were at an early date civilized, or partly civilized, inhabitants 
of Canaan, these were neither so advanced in culture nor so 
numerous, it would appear, as the Sumerians in Mesopotamia : 
indeed, the culture seems to have been chiefly along the sea 
coast and so comparatively remote from the desert highlands. 
No doubt, also, in some cases as in that of Terah and Abraham 
(Genesis xi, 29-31), Semites who had settled in Mesopotamia 
but disliked the political conditions resulting from the 
establishment of the Babylonian Empire, preferred to migrate 
to Canaan where they were able to continue the tribal life 
and free pastoral occupations to which they had been attached. 

The earliest material illustrating the Semitic languages of 
Canaan appears in the Amarna Letters (fifteenth century B.c.), 
which were reports sent to Egypt at a time when Canaan was 
an Egyptian province, and which contain information about 
the language for the guidance of Egyptian officials. The 
dialect in these letters was the parent of the Phoenician 
(Cooke, NSI, xix). The later form of Phoenician is known to 
us from inscriptions (circ. 600 B.c., etc.) and, in its general 
character, was very like, though not identical with Hebrew. 
In some respects it seems to have approached Aramaic, but 
this appears to have been the case also with vernacular 
Hebrew. Like Hebrew, also, it tended to approach more 
closely to Aramaic at the time when this latter was a kind of 
lingua franca of all western Asia, and in its latest stages outside 
observers inclined to identify the two (thus Cyril im Isa. iv, 
293, and Theodoret, Quaes. 19, in Jud.). 

Whilst Phoenician proper was the language of Asiatic 
Phoenicia the Phoenician colonies around the Mediterranean 
developed a vernacular which approached more and more to 
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Aramaic and suffered a general decay of grammatical forms. 
This is known to us as neo-Punic and appears in inscriptions, 
in 8 transcription in Plautus, Poenulus, v, 1, and in scattered 
words cited by later Greek and Latin writers and by the 
Church Fathers. 

The most important of all the languages of Canaan was 
Hebrew, the language of the Semitic settlers in Canaan proper 
as modified by the speech of the earlier non-Semitic inhabi- 
tants and, as we read it, vocalized by the Masoretes at a date 
long subsequent to its disuse as a spoken dialect. We are not 
here called upon to discuss the dates of the materials contained 
in the Old Testament, which is a matter of literary criticism 
rather than of philology. The redaction of the Law is 
possibly not earlier than the eighth century B.c., but it contains 
much earlier material, and purely classical Hebrew continued 
to be written down to the time of Jeremiah (circ. 600 B.c.). 
In the pre-Jeremian text there are differences of hterary style 
but practical uniformity of language, save that evidences 
occur of a northern dialect differing from that of the south. 
After the time of Jeremiah Hebrew begins to be affected by 
Aramaic, but some of the finest material both from the 
literary standpoint and from that of grammatical purity is 
found amongst that written during the exile. The exiles in 
Babylon seem to have developed the classical speech as a 
literary idiom, whilst the vernacular of the people left in 
Judah tended more towards Aramaic until the literary speech 
was no longer intelligible to them (cf. Neh. viii, 8): of course 
we cannot say which deviated most from the ancient speech, 
the literary forms elaborated in Babylonia, or the vernacular 
of the fellahin left in Palestine. In later Hebrew we find 
traces of Aramaic influence and loan words introduced from 
Persian, Greek, and Latin. 

After the Old Testament the next important Hebrew 
document is the Mishna, compiled at Tiberias in the course of 
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the second century 4.D., but incorporating older elements. 
Its language is called 5زدظ'ه‎ 5 “the speech of the 
learned”, by R. Johanan, and represents a later stage of the 
literary idiom. It shows marked differences from the Old 
Testament, in language tending towards Arabic dialect, and 
in orthography approaching Aramaic. Time relations are 
marked in the tenses, compound tenses and analytical forms 
are introduced, a double passive (Nif‘al reflexive) appears, and 
the vocabulary shows an increasing importation of loan words 
from Aramaic, Greek, and Latin. In all this, however, it 
must be noted the spoken language as it appears in Amos and 
the earlier prophets, in the song of Deborah, and in the 
prophecy of Balaam, shows more inclination towards Aramaic 
characteristics than is the case with the literary form. On 
the other hand the inscription of Siloam (circ. 700 B.c.) 
endorses the classical speech. 

The Mishna represents the speech of the learned, a language 
no longer spoken by the people who, after the destruction of 
the Temple and the disintegration of Jewish life, had adopted 
Aramaic, the common medium of intercourse throughout 
western Asia, and this Jewish Aramaic as used in the 
Babylonian Talmud was the common speech of the Jewish 
community until it was replaced by Arabic in the tenth 
century A.D. The use of Arabic had been growing since the 
Arab conquest in the eighth century, and almost simultaneously 
with its final triumph in Palestine there was a revival of 
classical Hebrew as a written language amongst the Jews of 
Spain and North Africa. This revival produced a large 
output of homiletical literature, but its main importance to 
us lies in the impetus it gave to grammatical studies. 
Nevertheless the language it used was a conscious imitation of 
the classical Hebrew ; there was no continuity of oral tradition 
in the use of Hebrew as a living language. 

Closely akin to Hebrew was the Moabite language which is 
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known to us only from the inscription of the Mesa stele (circ. 
900 B.c.). In it we find a reflexive of the primary theme (as 
Arabic conj. viii), which is lost in Hebrew. 

4 (iv) Aramaic 

We give the name of Aramaic to the languages of the 
Semitic invaders of Palestine and Syria who advanced further 
north and settled in the Aram or “ highlands”’: those who, 
for the most part, were pre-Israelite immigrants. The 
earliest extant material in Aramaic is the Zinjirli and Nerab 
inscriptions found near Damascus and dating from about the 
sixth century B.c. In Old Testament times Aramaic was the 
northern neighbour of Hebrew, but after the decline of 
Phoenicia, when Carchemish became the centre of the trade 
of western Asia, Aramaic gradually became the common 
language of political and commercial life throughout all 
western Asia and Egypt (cf. Xenophon, Cyropaed., 7, v, 31), 
and thus used as a lingua franca passed through a rapid decay. 

The earliest material illustrating Aramaic after it had 
become a common medium of international intercourse 
appears in the papyri discovered in Egypt, mainly due to 
Jewish settlers there during the period following the Baby- 
lonian conquest of Judea, and a little later in the book of 
Eizra (chaps. iv, 8-6 and vii, 12—26). Considerably later is the 
book of Daniel (ii. 4b—vii. 28). The Aramaic passages of 
Ezra and Daniel present what is commonly known as 
Biblical Aramaic, and this, in the main, agrees with the dialect 
used in vhe papyri. 

Next in date are the Palmyrene inscriptions (third century 
B.C. to first century A.D.), and then the Nabataean (first 
century B.C., etc.), but these latter, though written in Aramaic, 
are composed by Arabs who spoke their own language and 
used Aramaic only in inscriptions. 

In the time of Christ the language of Galilee and of Palestine, 
generally, was Aramaic, Hebrew remaining the property of the 
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learned. When the actual words of Christ are quoted in the 
Gospels they approximate to Aramaic (cf. St. Mark vu, 34: 
v, 41), and this applies also to the citation of terms in common 
use such as Bethesda (St. John v, 2) and Gabbatha (id. xix, 13). 
After the destruction of the Temple and dispersal of the Jews, 
Aramaic entirely replaced Hebrew in Palestine and amongst 
the Jews in neighbouring lands until replaced by Arabic in the 
tenth century 4.p. Of this Jewish Aramaic the earliest 
material survives in the Ongelos Targum (fourth century A.D.) 
and the Jerusalem Targum (sixth century a.D.), this latter in 
an artificial language in which eastern and western dialects are 
mingled. Later material exists in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(T.J.), 1.6. the Tiberian commentary (Gemara) on the Mishna 
representing the western or Galilean dialect, and the 
Babylonian Talmud (T.B.) representing the eastern type. 

It is not so easy to define the exact position of Samaritan. 
It may be that it is a form of Aramaic which passed southwards 
during the time of the exile, or it may represent the vernacular 
speech of Israel corrupted by Aramaic elements, but from its 
general character it is usually classed as one of the Aramaic 
group. It must be remembered that Hebrew and Aramaic 
are not so much different languages as dialects of one parent 
speech, and it is not always easy to decide what dialectal 
peculiarities justify inclusion in one group or the other (cf. 89). 
Samaritan is known to us in a version of the Hexateuch which 
shows the influence of the 0206108 Targum and has been 
retouched in Muslim times, and in some poetry of later date. 

Eastern social groups depend very much more on religious 
than on political factors, and sectarian divisions tend to develop 
or accentuate differences of dialect by the artificial barrier 
which restricts intercourse to members of the same religious 
community. Such is very clearly the case with Syriac or 
Christian Aramaic. The condemnation of Nestorius and his 
followers at the council of Ephesus in a.D. 431 made a definite 
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separation between the eastern Christians who followed 
Nestorius and their co-religionists of the west. The council 
of Chalcedon a few years later (a.p. 448), on the other hand, 
excommunicated the Jacobites who represented the element 
most opposed to Nestorius, leaving only a minority of Syrians, 
mostly in the south, in communion with the State church of 
the Byzantine Empire. Amongst these latter developed what 
is known as Palestinian Syriac of which some few documents 
still survive, a Gospel version in a Vatican MS., the so-called 
“liturgy of the Nile”, and a small amount of material 
discovered in Sinai, in Damascus, and in Egypt. As a spoken 
language Palestinian Syriac ceased at the Arab conquest but 
it remained in liturgical use to a much later date. 

The literary history of Syriac begins about the second 
century A.D., and shows a later form of Aramaic with a 
vocabulary very strongly influenced by Greek. After the 
separation between the Jacobites and the Nestorians in the 
west and east respectively, we find a marked difference in 
dialect between the material produced in one community and 
that of the other, a difference not, of course, caused by the 
schism but accentuated by the cessation of intercourse brought 
about by the division, and by the fact that the Nestorians, 
persecuted in the Roman Empire, were welcomed in the 
Parthian and Persian dominions where they had an inde- 
pendent career, and spread eastwards by missionary enterprise 
well into central Asia. In the seventh century came the 
Arab conquest and the introduction of Arabic, until in the 
thirteenth century West Syriac ceased to be any longer a 
spoken language save in a few isolated parts. It survives 
now only in Ma‘lula, Bukh‘a, and ‘Ain et-Tineh in the Anti- 
Lebanon about J.Dinha, N.E. of Damascus.! East Syriac 


Ma‘lule and Bukh‘a are Christian villages. ‘Ain et-Tineh became‏ د 
Muslim in 1860, the change being made, it is locally reported, to save‏ 
the famous pistachio grove threatened with destruction by the Muslims.‏ 
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had a more prosperous career and is still used in various 
village communities in the Euphrates valley, at Tur Abdin, 
Urmi, and amongst the fellahin around Mosul. These neo- 
Syriac-speaking groups are thus classified by McLean: (1) 
North, the plain of Salamis in Persia, Qadsanis, Gawar, and 
Gilu; (2) the Ashiret group in central Kurdistan, upper 
Tiari, Tkhuma, etc., and Ashita in lower Tiari, Marbishu, and 
Shamsdin ; (3) South, Alqosh (near Mosul), Bohtan, and Zaklu 
(about 60 miles from Mosul). 

The dialect known as Mandaean was connected with a 
Gnostic sect in lower Mesopotamia isolated by its religious 
character from Christianity, Judaism, and Islam, and of great 
value not only because of a fairly abundant literary material, 
but also because its isolation protected it from Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic influences, and so it displays an independent 
development of Kastern Aramaic. In it we see the further 
evolution of tendencies already noticeable in older Aramaic. 


5 (v) Arabic 


As we have already noted, Arabia was the centre of distri- 
bution of the Semitic languages and, in all probability, their 
area of specialization. But Arabia itself was not untouched 
by outside influences ; along the east and south the Minzwan 
civilization showed the influence of Mesopotamia, and at a 
later date Greek culture filtered down through intercourse 
with Syria. Yet the fact remains that the speech of Arabia 
was less affected by alien influences than any other of the 
Semitic languages. 

Arabic is divided into two branches, north Arabic, i.e. what 
is known as classical Arabic and its derived dialects, and 
south Arabic or Himyaritic and its derived dialects. Classical 
Arabic denotes the Arabic employed as a literary medium by 
Arabic writers from the time of the pre-Islamic poets to that 
of Shawki Bey and Hafiz [brahim in our own day. Its basal 
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literary form was definitely laid down by the composition of 
the Qur’an which is accepted not only as a divine revelation, 
but as a perfect model of grammar and composition. The 
Qur’an was edited soon after the Prophet’s death, but its 
vocalization, at first dependent on oral tradition, was not 
marked in the written text until some sixty-five years later 
when Islam was already taking a cosmopolitan character, and 
Arabic had become the language of government and public 
life in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt. So rapidly had 
Arabic been corrupted where it was spoken by those who had 
learned it as a foreign language, that the Qur’an was unintelli- 
gible to the foreign converts who now formed the majority 
of the Muslim community, and they were unable to read aloud 
the written text correctly. The insertion of vowel points and 
other orthographical signs was primarily intended to secure 
the correct reading of the sacred text. Although the Qur’an 
was published in the current speech of the Hijaz, and its 
orthography showed the peculiarities of that speech (cf. 10), 
the punctators did not have recourse to the Hijaz dialect but 
to the older and purer speech of the nomadic Arabs of the 
Nejd hinterland. And they were right in taking this standard, 
for it was the dialect least affected by alien influences. Modern 
philology has shown a marked distaste for “literary ” 
languages, which are generally regarded as artificial. Truly, 
much valuable material is to be found in the Arabic dialects, 
but the classical forms cannot be lightly disregarded. The 
early grammarians took a correct attitude and formed their 
standard from the purest, because the most isolated, dialect, 
and have left us some important notes of dialectal differences 
as they then existed. Of necessity classical Arabic must be 
the starting point for Semitic philology. It certainly does not 
represent proto-Semitic, for it evidently has passed through 
changes ; still it is free from the more violent alterations which 
have taken place in Assyrian and Hebrew because of its more 
0 
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isolated position which preserved it from contamination by 
non-Semitic languages, and because it represents the speech 
of those amongst whom there were no aliens who had learned 
Semitic as a foreign language. 

Classical Arabic is the literary form of the northern dialects 
of Arabia in the seventh century a.D., the dialects which, for 
the most part, were the parents of the different forms of 
vernacular Arabic in the countries where that language has 
been introduced by the spread of Islam. This northern 
Arabic must be regarded as existing in Arabia in two forms, 
not greatly different the one from the other, and neither much 
affected by any non-Semitic language. 

(1) The dialect of the Hijaz (i.e. “ barrier’’), the western 
side of Arabia along the coast of the Red Sea. Here was the 
cradle of Islam, and here are the two holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina. It is the Hijazi dialect which is written in the 
Qur’én and in the compositions of the pre-Islamic poets. But 
the Arabs of the Hijaz were partly settled as town dwellers in 
the time of the Prophet and had commercial intercourse with 
foreigners, especially Syrians and Abyssinians. The Qur’an 
itself shows the use of foreign words introduced in the course 
of trade and by the influence of Greco-Syrian civilization. 
The Hijaz was at the time a partly settled and cultured district. 
On the eve of the Prophet’s mission there were both 
Christian and Jewish Arab kingdoms. The Arabs were 
spreading northwards as conquerors and beginning to assimi- 
late Greeco-Syrian culture, and these conditions continued 
under the Umayyad Khalifas of Damascus. The influence 
of Syria appears in its extreme form in Nabatean conditions 
where Arabic was the spoken language, but Aramaic was used 
in writing. Hijazi Arabic was not absolutely pure even in the 
days of the Prophet. 

(2) The dialect of Nejd, the speech of the desert tribes of the 
hinterland, was not appreciably, if at all, affected by foreign 
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influence and so it was purer than that of the Hijaz. It was 
this dialect which the grammarians took as the standard of 
good Arabic, and to this they endeavoured to make the Qur’an 
conform, not without occasional violence to the dialectal 
peculiarities of the text. They studied the Nejd dialect, and 
some of the greatest of them qualified themselves by a sojourn 
amongst the Bedwin of the desert. Various differences of 
dialect are recorded as existing amongst the desert tribes, 
the B. Tamin, B. Ogeyl, Qays, etc., and these peculiarities 
are all recognized as equally of classical standard. 

From this speech of Nejd and Hijaz Arabic was carried in 
all directions by the spread of Islam, its form varying 
according to the proportion of Arabic to non-Arabic population 
in the invaded areas. In Upper Egypt, for example, the 
people did not become entirely Arabic-speaking until the 
sixteenth century a.D., although the land was conquered by 
the Arabs some nine hundred years earlier, and the Arabic 
which made this slow progress against another language was 
necessarily much modified jn the process. In every case the 
modifications concern phonology, morphology, and syntax. 
In the last two the change was everywhere the same, namely, 
the discarding of case endings and of the more difficult 
syntactical constructions, and a general relaxation of the 
10168 of grammar, whilst new methods of forming a tense 
system as well as the development of a time sense in tenses 
rather than the earlier aktionsart is a regular phenomenon. 
It is worth noting that when, some centuries before the spread 
of Islam, Aramaic had become for a time the lingua franca of 
Western Asia, it passed through precisely similar changes. 
Indeed, this grammatical decay is the natural result of the 
general use of a language in communities whose mother 
tongue it is not. Changes in phonology and vocabulary 
are rather different: to some extent phonetic changes 
result in the confusion of like sounds, but there is also 
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the introduction of alien sounds and of new words in 
vocabulary. 

The chief dialects with which we have to deal are :— 

(3) The dialect of ‘Irag or Mesopotamia. This is the form 
of speech most often cited by the grammarians of Kufa as illus- 
trating the incorrect pronunciation of those who had learned 
Arabic as a foreign language. But the importance given to 
this dialect was largely due to the fact that the grammarians 
were living in the locality where it was the common use of the 
lower classes. Most of the peculiarities of this dialect, as noted 
by the early grammarians, are still characteristic of the 
vernacular ‘Iraq, but in vocabulary there has been an 
increasing corruption due to the influx of Persian, Turkish, 
and more recently of French and Urdu. The ‘Iraq dialect is 
spoken throughout the whole Tigris-Euphrates valley, but 
certain peculiarities exist in the town dialects of Bagdad, 
Mosul, and of Mardin. 

(4) The dialect of Syria and Palestine shows a number of 
local peculiarities, in many respects approaching the ‘Iraq 
dialect, which is more particularly true of the Syrian fellahin 
speech. Marked local peculiarities exist in the Hauran, 
Petrea, and amongst the Druses of the Lebanon, as well as in 
the town speech of Damascus, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem. 

(5) The dialect of Egypt. In this we distinguish the following 
general types: (1) the dialect of Lower Egypt, (2) that of 
Upper Egypt south of Minia, (3) that of the Egyptian Bedwin 
between the settled parts and the eastern frontier, about 
Salhiya, etc., and the moving population scattered amongst 
the inhabitants of the Delta, and (4) the dialect of Sinai which 
seems to be a mingling of Syrian and Egyptian with some 
Hijazi influences. Settlements along the Canal from Port 
Said to Suez are either of late date or have been greatly 
affected by recent arrivals and do not seem to present any 
distinctive dialect. 
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(6) The dialects of North Africa show, in places, the influence 
of Berber or Libyan speech and diverge very markedly from 
the vernacular of Syria and Egypt. Insome respects, however, 
the peculiarities seem to be simply the survival of archaic 
forms obsolete elsewhere. The leading types are :— 


(a) The dialect of Tripoli. 
(b) Tunisian. 
(c) Algerian—(1) Tlemsen. 
(2) Ulad Brahin in the departmentof Oran. 
(3) ‘Ain Madi in south Algeria. 
(2d) The dialect of Morocco or Maghrebi. 
(e) The Moorish Arabic of Spain, now extinct but 
known to us from the fifteenth century 
grammar of Pedro. 


(7) The Maltese, which is essentially allied to the North 
African group but appears to contain Syrian influences and 
has a vocabulary which is largely Italian. It is in the peculiar 
position of being the only Arabic dialect usually written in 
Roman characters. 

All these dialects of Arabic mentioned so far have their 
origin in the northern branch of the parent language, and 
with them must be associated certain dialects which have now 
spread southwards but are also of northern origin; these are: 

(8) The dialect of Hadramaut in south-western Arabia east 
of Aden. 

(9) The dialect of Oman, a district colonized by Qatani 
tribes from Yemen. But these, though dwelling in the south, 
were not of southern origin, and brought down with them a 
northern dialect. 

Southern Arabic centres in the language of the Himyari or 
‘Ounpirar who were anciently the ruling race in Arabia. 
In the south of Arabia there was a Minzan kingdom which is 
Supposed to have commenced about 1250 8.0., and this was 
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succeeded by a Sabwan kingdom in the eighth century B.o., 
though it seems likely that the two were contemporary for 
some long period. Inscriptions exist which date from the 
third-fourth century B.c. Minean and Sabean are known 
to us only from the inscriptions, but those southern dialects 
are represented to-day by the dialect of Mehri, in the district 
between Hadramaut and Oman, although possibly somewhat 
corrupted by African influences, especially by that of the 
Somali. El-Feiyumi in the Misbah (article Mahar) says that 
“the language of the people of Mareh, which is a district of 
Oman, is quick and scarcely or not at all intelligible, and is of 
the ancient Himyari’’. Closely akin to the dialect of Mehri is 
that of Sogotra. 


6 (vi) Abyssinian 


The entry of Semitic colonists into Abyssinia seems to have 
commenced about the fourth century 8.0. In 115 8.0. a 
Sabzwan settlement was formed there, and by this means, it 
would appear, a culture drift from Mesopotamia through 
south Arabia passed into Abyssinia. The line of intercourse 
does not seem to have been finally broken until the rise of 
Islam in the seventh century 4.D. With it, in some way, must 
be connected the philological affinities between Assyrian and 
Abyssinian, although it does not suffice to account for them 
altogether, and they remain an unsolved problem. 

The Semitic colonists in Abyssinia settled inland in the best 
and most fertile country, leaving the conquered earlier 
inhabitants in the desert between them and the sea and in the 
more barren highlands. About the fourth century a.pD. the 
Abyssinians became Christians under the influence of Coptic 
missionaries, and thus many Coptic and Greek words were 
introduced into their language. The classical Semitic of 
Abyssinia became a literary language by the versions of the 
Scriptures made in it, and this was followed by a considerable 
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literary output, partly translations from the Greek and 
partly original matter based on Greek models. This language 
is known as Ge‘ez or Ethiomc. It ceased to be a spoken 
tongue in the fourteenth century 4.D., but is still retained as the 
liturgical language of the Abyssinian Church. 

Although Ge‘ez is a dead language, it has living descendants 
in 11970116 which is spoken in northern Abyssinia, but is much 
influenced by the dominant Amharic, and 77976 which is used 
in the Italian colony of Erythrea and in the island of Dahlak, 
and which has preserved its original features more faithfully 
by reason of its more isolated position. 

Amharic is the language most commonly used in Abyssinia. 
It was the language of the ruling dynasty of the period 4.p. 
1270-1855, and has affected every other spoken dialect. It is 
not derived from Ge‘ez but from a sister language. It is more 
affected by Arabic and Galla and less by Greek and Coptic. 
Its literature commences about the fifteenth century A.D. 


11 


THE CONSONANT SOUNDS 


I Tas Function or a Consonant 


7 (a) The Consonant in a syllable 


According to the Arabic grammarians a sentence (IS) 
is an intelligible group مقد)‎ 5 of words after which 


silence seems good, 1.6. which gives a complete sense that 
naturally terminates with a stop or pause. From this point 
of view of grammar, properly so called, the constituent elements 
in the sentence are words disposed to express subject, object, 
predicate, etc.: from the point of view of morphology each 
word contains a root, and in most cases also a formative 
element, as well as inflections, prefixes, suffixes, etc. 
Phonology regards the same sentence as its subject matter, 
but treats it as a series of syllables which is continuous from 
the point at which the sentence begins after a greater or 
lesser interval of silence, until the point at which speech again 
ceases at a stop. Phonetically, we begin with the idea of a 
sentence because it is necessarily preceded and followed by 
silence: but the phonetic unity may be less than a sentence, 
for a pause may be made not only where “ silence seems 
good ’’, 1.6. when the sense is complete, but also for the purpose 
of emphasizing a word, or by a natural tendency after each 
item enumerated in a series. In any case the speech which 
lies between two intervals of silence forms a phonetic unity, 
and this most commonly is a sentence. Only very seldom is 
the syllable equivalent to a word : most words contain two or 
more syllables, and very often a syllable lies partly in one 
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word and partly in another, and it is only with a monosyllabic 
word that a syllable alone can form a sentence. Yet 
phonology cannot ignore the existence of words because each 
word may furnish an accented syllable, and these accented 
syllables appear as a series of nuclei which in many cases 
affect the syllabic constitution. Thus, the phonetic unit is the 
syllable, but the syllable considered as a part of continuous 
speech lying between two intervals of silence. 

It is possible for a single syllable to form a complete 
phonetic group which may or may not be a sentence, as the 

و. 


imperative Js “take!”, a command which gives a 


complete sense and forms a true sentence, or the name of the 


letter لام‎ which is a complete phonetic group but not a 


sentence, though it is natural to make a short pause after the 
name of each letter as always in the enumeration of items in a 
catalogue. More often the phonetic group will be a sentence 
containing a series of syllables. 

Phonology, therefore, has to consider the formation of the 
syllable which is its unit, and then the group collected about 
one accented syllable, usually a word, but sometimes two 
words as in the Hebrew Naw عع‎ mal-kath-shé-ba, 

““ queen of Sheba’, the word in the construct (nD%b) 
being without رفوه‎ and thirdly the longer group which 
forms consecutive speech between intervals of silence. 

In all human speech the syllable necessarily contains a 
vowel. In the Semitic languages where the syllabic order is 
very clearly defined it cannot contain more than one vowel, 
although the diphthongs a1, au may be allowed as single vowel 
sounds, and also it can happen that a long vowel sound, 
followed by a consonant whose organ of utterance is far 
divergent from that of the vowel, shows a modification of 
timbre in its closing tone so that rah becomes ridh, 
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the 3 being a deflection of the @ sound as the vocal organs 
form themselves to the utterance of h. Also, the syllable must 
begin with a consonant, which may be in the same word as 
the vowel, or may be the final consonant of a preceding word : 
if the vowel, the essential element of the syllable, follows after 
silence, or after a vowel, a laryngal effort known as Hamza has 
to be made in commencing the vowel, and this effort is classed 
as a consonant. It is, indeed, impossible in any language to 
commence a vowel sound after silence without some such 
effort as is represented by the Greek spiritus lenis, but it must 
be admitted that the vocal organs are used differently in 
different communities, which is, indeed, the principal cause of 
variation in dialect, and Semitic speech employs the larynx 
and soft palate much more than is the case in the Indo- 
European languages; consequently the spiritus lenis is 
rendered much more emphatic by being thrown further back 
into the throat. But in the speech of those who have learned 
Arabic as a foreign language, or who have received it from 


those who have so learned it, the Hamza is much weaker, and 
0 


thus | is sounded &b in Morocco ; the initial effort has 


not disappeared, but it is much less distinct than in purer 
Arabic. So in Hebrew *wa- “and” before such words 8 
"J? is sounded as ,-ة‎ that is to say it has become a vowel 
sound with a laryngal effort so weak as to be practically 
inaudible. 

The general theory, however, remains that a syllable must 
commence with a consonant, and then follows a vowel. From 
this it is evident that a syllable cannot commence with two 
consonants. A word may commence with two consonants, 
for if the preceding word ends in a vowel it will allow the first 
of these two consonants to enter as closure into the syllable 
to which it belongs, but if the word stands after silence or after 
8 consonant it will be necessary for the first consonant to be 
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vocalized by an inserted or prosthetic vowel, and if by a 
prosthetic another consonant will have to be prefixed to 
commence the syllable. Every syllable must contain two 
elements, (1) an initial consonant, and (2) a following vowel, 
which may be long, or short, or a half-vowel (ultra short), the 
latter including the vocalized sonant, but only in speech 
which has been strongly influenced by non-Semitic languages : 
possibly even the half-vowel as it appears in Hebrew and 
Aramaic shows alien influence. 


8 (b) Transcription 


The following table shows the method followed in the 
following pages in transcription with (in brackets) some other 
transcriptions in common use :— 


Arabic ne sn Abyssinian 

i‏ جه . .2 اع 
ل Moe me & oe we » FI‏ 
نه 5 h es‏ 
h (kh) @ a a‏ 
; اع 
(gh) & . ) 0‏ 9 
- 7 اف 9 
Co : 1‏ )995 
a‏ 5 


@ (th) 


d (dh) 


sh 


(ph)‏ كر 
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Arabic 
ae 


a 
Quad 


م 


5 G GC & G&G & & vu. 


C © Cc. 


C 


Hebrew and 
Aramaic 


n 


gS yr onwxr~nryss | 


انهه 


J الب‎ 8 


Abyssinian 


bh‏ نز 


Ss 2 


0 


@ 


بد » 


اح 
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Arabic Hebrew and Abyssinian 
Aramaic 
7M 1 5 ٠. ٠ ®Q 
n 6 | ٠: : 4 
J mx 0 
r ) 5 4 
wu). a + 1 + . 2 © 


فا 


It is not necessary to give different scripts, and thus it will be 
needless to add the various forms of the letters used in Syriac, 
etc. It must be noted that 6, 9, d, k, p, t, are aspirated as bh, 
gh, dh, kh, ph, th, in Hebrew and Aramaic by the influence of a 
preceding vowel (cf. 37); these latter are not separate 
consonants but merely modifications of the consonant sound 
due to the influence of the vowel. The Abyssinian script 
shows a@ syllabary ; from this the forms above represent the 
consonant with the short vowel -a following, thus U = ha, eto. 


8 (c) Classification of the letters 


The most important classification of these consonants is 

based on the “ organ of utterance’, thus :— 
(i) Laryngals, uttered in the throat,’ h, h, h, °. 

(i) Velars, in the soft palate, g, q. 

(iii) Palatals, with the hard palate, k, g. 

(iv) Dentals, with outlet against the teeth, ¢, th, d, dA, t, ©. 

(v) Sibilants, the same but with a curving of the tongue in 

the rear of the outlet, s, §, 8, 8, z, 2. 
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(vi) Labials, with the lips, p, f, 6. 
(vii) Sonants, m, n, I, r. 
(viii) Semi-vowels, w, y. 

Another important division is that which classifies the first 
six groups as (i) voiced or soft, being those whose utterance is 
accompanied with a musical vibration of the vocal chords as 
in 0, 5, 2, etc., and (i1) the voiceless or hard, from which this 
musical vibration is absent, as 12 2, 2, s, which are the voiceless 
correspondents of d, و5‎ z. 

Certain letters are known as “emphatic”, being distin- 
guished from others by a more emphatic utterance or laryngal 
effort, thus 2 is emphatic of h, و‎ of k, t of 2. These emphatic 
consonants are h, , 9, 9, ¢, 2, ,أ‎ 8, and in Abyssinian p as well 
as a p similarly emphasized in Aramaic but not distinguished 
by any peculiar letter: both these latter are non-Semitic in 
origin. 

There are other sounds, 7, ¢, ts, etc., but these are either 
derivative, as 2 for § by assimilation to a voiced consonant 
following in contact, or peculiarities of certain dialects in which 
the consonant 15 influenced by a neighbouring vowel (cf. 38), 
or else due to non-Semitic influence as Amharic jh for the 
combination of d and 4. 


10 (d) The Consonant Sounds in detail 
(i) Laryngal Hamza 


Hamza همزة)‎ “ compression ” of the throat) is the glottal 


catch or voiceless (stimmlos) “fester Einsatz”’ of Sievers 
(Phonetik, 385), the laryngal effort necessarily made in com- 
mencing a vowel sound after pause, a sound which may be 
made also at the beginning of a medial syllable, or as closure, 
but which does not necessarily occur in continuous speech. 
The Arab grammarians, indeed, state that in the language of 
foreigners it is sounded only after pause. It resembles the 
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spiritus lenis of Greek, but is more distinct, because Arabic is 
what we would call a more guttural language, and because in 
Semitic each syllable is more distinctly defined than in the 
case in the Indo-European languages. In general character 
it corresponds with the consonant hf, but is not aspirated. 
This sound, quite easy and natural after pause, presents some 
difficulty when following a consonant, and considerable 
difficulty when acting as the closure of a syllable, and it is in 
this last position that we usually find it falling into disuse in 
dialect and later speech. 


The Arabic grammarians incorrectly classed Hamza as 


“voiced” (مجهور)‎ or “soft”, because they did not 


separate its sound from that of the following vowel “ and 
attributed the voice element of the vowel to the consonant 
itself. It was not before the invention of the laryngoscope 
and the splendid experiments of Czermak, that these sounds 
were physiologically elucidated’ (Vollers, in 22 Congr. of 
Orientalists, Lond., 1893, ii, 137-8). 


Representation 


In Hebrew and Aramaic this consonant is represented by 
N, but in many cases this letter has lost its consonant value 
in the text of the O.T. as it appears with the Masoretic 
pointing, and in later Hebrew as well as in Aramaic it is 
sometimes used as a vowel sign, e.g. in ON) (Hos. x, 14) 
for 80. In carefully written Hebrew MSS. a consonant 
"Alef is marked by a point placed above, but this is very 
rarely inserted in printed copies of the Hebrew Bible, though 
we usually find it marked in Genesis xlin, 26; Lev. xxii, 
17; Ezra viii, 18. In neo-Punic and Mandwan N has 
become a vowel sign. 

The alphabet passed to the southern Semites early enough 
for & to retain its consonantal value, and it so appears in the 
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Mingan and Sabsean inscriptions and in the derived alphabet 
of Abyssinia (4). But the Arabic alphabet was of later 
origin, independently derived from the Aramaic, and so 
’Alif came to be employed by the early Arabic writers as a 
symbol for long 6, and was thus used in the first editions of the 
Qur’in. These earlier Qur’ans were written according to the 
dialect of the Hijaz which was somewhat affected by foreign 
influences due to the trade route which passed down western 
Arabia from Syria and Egypt, and showed such influences by 
a tendency to discard Hamza as the closure of a short syllable, 
giving a compensatory lengthening to the preceding short 
vowel so that -0' became -d, and 7’, #’ became?, @ As ’Alif 
was employed to mark long 6, and w, y were used for long @ 
and 3, these three letters often appeared where there ought to 
have been Hamza with a short vowel before it, according to 
the earlier and uncontaminated pronunciation. When the 
Khalifa ‘Ali ibn ’Abi Taleb, noting the growing corruption in 
speech amongst the people of ‘Iraq and the consequent errors 
made in reading the Qur’a4n, commanded Abu-l-Aswad 
ad-Duwali to prepare an edition in which the true sounds 
would be clearly represented, this grammarian did not refer 
to the speech of Hijaz which, as we have noted, was not 
absolutely pure, but to that used amongst the tribes of the 
highlands of Nejd, and so made the text conform to a dialect 
purer than that in which it had been composed originally, an 
attitude continued by the grammarians Sibawayhi (d. .كن‎ 
161) and al-Kissai (d. a.#. 102) and their followers in the 
academies of Basra and Kufa. The text thus edited, however, 
admits different readings ; but these do not at all correspond 
to what we know as “ variant readings” in the text of the 
Scriptures or classical authors ; they are merely differences of 
pronunciation due to peculiarities prevailing in ancient 
dialects, or to traditional practices of certain famous Qur'an 
readers. At the time of ad-Duwali’s revision the Qur’an 
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text was already treated with too much reverence to permit 
the removal or alteration of any of its written letters, and so 
the short vowel sounds, etc., were denoted by diacritical marks 
over or beneath the sacred text. As the Qur’an has been the 
model of written Arabic we find that Hamza was written over 
*Alif, w, or y, after short d, u, or 7, respectively, and this 
Hamza is the consonant, the letter below merely acting as ه‎ 
“support” to the Hamza. Thus the words rd’s, gi’lu, bii’s 
were pronounced rds, gitu, biis, in the Hijaz and so at first 


written ol ور‎ Co, Urs, but afterwards pointed 


2 ع ¢ عر‎ 
نوس ,حبينتك ور اس‎ according to the earlier pronunciation, 
the Hijazi long vowel being recognized as a variant reading. 
In course of time, however, the latter was generally discarded 


in Qur’an reading, although it has never been regarded as 
erroneous otherwise. 


Arabic 


In Arabic as elsewhere Hamza may stand as the beginning 
or ending of a syllable. Confining ourselves first to Hamza as 
the commencement of a syllable, it may follow after an interval 
of silence, or may be preceded by another syllable. It can 
only follow after silence when it is the first letter in a word, 
that word either being the first in a sentence, or being 
preceded by a pause made intentionally for emphasis, or 
compulsorily in the enumeration of several items in a catalogue. 
Thus we have :— 

(a) Hamza in inception, i.e. when beginning a syllable after 
pause. As the Arabic grammarians hold, and rightly, that 
every syllable must begin with a consonant, an opening vowel 
necessitates a prefixed laryngal effort which is what we term 


“ee 


Hamza. Thus the word ingatala (انقتل)‎ can stand all 
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right in a sentence where it is preceded by another word 
whose final consonant becomes the initial of the syllable 
which contains -in-, or whose final vowel replacing the -?- 
helps to form a syllable which begins with the preceding 
consonant and closes with the -n, but if this word stands first 
in the sentence it must become ’¢ngatala with initial Hamza. 
The only way of dispensing with the Hamza in such a position 
is by changing it to another consonant, either aspirating it so 
that it becomes A, or uttering it so that it becomes emphatic 
as ‘Ayin, or altering it to a semi-vowel w or y. 

(i) Change to 7 occurs even in classical Arabic. Sometimes 
we find hana for ’ana in the first personal pronoun singular, 
and hanta for ’anta in the second, the latter accounting for the 
pronoun Ait or hét in Mehri, both substitutes for hant (common 
gender). So usually hanna alternates with ’anna in the sense 
“to moan’”’. In Qur’an reading hiyyadka is admitted as a 
variant for *syyaka twice in Sura i, 4: and in the ancient 
dialect of the Tayyi ’in “if ”’ could be pronounced Ain. But 
these changes are restricted by tradition and may only be 
made where it is recorded that such a change has been made 
in ancient dialect: h may not be substituted for Hamza at 
discretion. In modern dialects, however, the change is made 
in some other words chiefly in Oman where we find 0 
““ where ? ”’ sounded hayn, and so hahén for ‘ala ’ayn, ‘ahén for 
‘ala ’ayn, and fhen for fi ayn. The ancient grammarians also 


recorded four verbal forms هر اد ,> أق‎ | >, jie, 


in which they say ha- is substituted for ’a-, but in this they are 
mistaken, for ha- is here the survival of the older causative 
preformative which has generally become ’a- in Arabic, 
Abyssinian, and later Aramaic, rarely in Hebrew (cf. sect. 11, 
136, below). 

(ii) Change to more emphatic ‘Ayin is entirely contrary 
to the tendency of modern dialects, but we find it 
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recorded of Bes speech of the tribe of B. Tamim who 


OF © ص‎ 


pronounced 3 58 “ue ; such a change is known as عتعنة‎ . 


(iii) Change to semi-vowel was rare in classical Arabic with 
initial Hamza, but occurs in a few instances as رث‎ § for 


9 ٠. e Py 
& 7 “‘inheritance”’. It becomes more common im 
s 


$ مس 


modern dialects, and thus we find wahidh or yahidh for ASI, 
é 

d so in Oman 001/5 1 ssl (=4, 2) “thing”, 

an ‘ wayS for (سىغع-) رش‎ ee 

and yild for إلى‎ “to”; in Mehri wahhar for ~ >| 

‘postpone ’”’, yems for أَمْس‎ ٠ ‘yesterday’; in Tlemsen 

yins for إنس‎ “chosen friend”; Maltese yehar for al 


“another ’’, etc. 
(iv) The loss of initial Hamza with an و‎ vowel is 


a” 


fairly moquent in modern dialect, thus had for a “one”, 


kbar for 7, | etc. 


(6) Hamza commencing a syllable after closure 


After a consonant Hamza is normally retained, but even in 
classical Arabic it is sometimes elided, its vowel being 
transferred to the preceding consonant, which thus becomes 
the commencement of a syllable instead of the closure of the 
preceding one, and before a- this change is not only usual but 


as 
obligatory : thus مسسالة‎ may be sounded ma-sa-la as 


oo $ 
though مسلة‎ , but سس أى‎ must be sounded yard as 
the Hamza is followed by long 8: 0 Jit, where 3 
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prosthetic vowel is added before the s- which would otherwise 
be vowelless (cf. sect. 66), as it is immediately followed by 
Hamza, may become sal, the loss of the Hamza consonant 
causing the s- to be vocalized by the following vowel so that 
the prosthetic 2- is no longer necessary. In dialect where it 
happens that Hamza 18 one of a group of three consonants 
produced by the fall of final short vowels as case endings or 
personal terminations, it becomes necessary either to insert 
a vowel or to omit a consonant, and where one of the conso- 
nants is Hamza the invariable course is for that consonant to 


1 ره و‎ 
be omitted; thus in Egyptian dialect Ul كنت‎ “1 was” 
becomes kuntana. 


(c) Hamza commencing a syllable after an open syllable 


In classical Arabic Hamza in this position is generally 
retained, but after long a and before + or u it 18 given an 
intermediate sound, inclining towards w before u, and towards 
y before 2; after wu or 2 and before a it frequently becomes a 


semi-vowel, so that we may get خطية‎ for original 


ad gre or 


wo ¢& 5 as we? 598 
خطسة‎ fault’? and همقر ذه‎ for مقرؤة‎ “read ’’, ete. 


Less frequently Hamza becomes w between a-a as in تور‎ 


ober اه‎ & 


for نامر‎ but regularly a’a becomes 6 as in مأسد‎ for م أسد‎ 


“how hard it is”. Only occasionally does Hamza in this 
position become fA, as lahinnaka for la’innaka. Here also 
elision may occur, as when -2’ay becomes -ay and so -é in 
Egyptian fén for fi ‘ayn, and similarly -a’i becomes -2 in 
wild for walla “ if not’, and -a in the Omani walla for the 
same expression. 
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(d) Hamza as the closure of a syllable 


As we have already noted, at the time when the Qur’an was 
published the Hijazi dialect had already inclined to omit 
Hamza in this position and lengthened the preceding vowel in 
compensation, but the Arabs of Nejd, and notably the tribes 
of B. Tamim and Qays, sounded it true. Thus in Arabic 
generally a’ becomes d, as ras for ra’s “‘ head ”’, so w’ becomes 
11 as mimin for mu’min “ believers’, and 7’ becomes 3 as in 
bir for bi’r “ a well’; and so even when the Hamza is in one 
word and the vowel in the preceding one (cf. Qur. 9, 49, etc.). 
In all modern dialect this is the general rule when Hamza and 
the preceding vowel are in the same word, but sometimes in 
dialect Hamza after a may become a semi-vowel, usually y, 
thus in ‘Iraq gara’ta is pronounced garét “ thou didst read ”’, 
the -ay- resulting in -é-, and ma’ “ water’ becomes may. In 
this last instance, as with final Hamza in some other words, 
the change to y must have taken place at an early date as we 
find may for “ water ” in Abyssinian also, as well as in Hebrew 
plural mayim ; and so sama’ “heaven’’, Abyssinian samay, 
Hebrew samayim, Aramaic #mayd, Assyrian 530111010. It is 
possible that we have another instance in ga “ sheep”, 
Hebrew **%, though we find the root also treated as YY 


and s’w. 


(e) Hamza in pause 

After a closed syllable Hamza in this position is really the 
commencement of a syllable, but has become final and has 
lost its vowel by changes due to the pause. If the last word 
is an indetermined noun and therefore normally ending in 
tanwin, the final -n falls because in pause and the word thus 
appears with a final vowel, as will often be the case also if it be 
8 verb. If the consonant before this vowel ending be 
Hamza and the preceding consonant be not h or y the vowel 
then suffers metathesis, or else the Hamza becomes a semi- 
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vowel; or else both Hamza and its vowel fall away, and thus, 
in pause 2 necessarily becomes Po) 2 and may then be 
read as ridi’, riduw (ridit), or rid; and so he becomes 


rie, , butt’, buta, or but, and so in the accusative nda’, 


ridaw, rid, etc. In the dialect of the B. Tamim the first of 
these forms was preferred, but the vowel was assimilated, 
thus rid’ for redu’. 

When the loss of tanwin and the fall of the final vowel 
leaves Hamza as final after an open syllable the Hamza becomes 
the closure of that syllable and may either be sounded true as 


2? oF ot 
o | for و‎ | , or following the precedent of the 
Hijazi dialect it may fall away with compensatory lengthening 


& 6" ه 
is sounded 1.‏ الخ of the preceding vowel so that‏ 


Abyssinian 

In Abyssinian initial Hamza is generally retained in the 
older forms of the language, but the tendency we have noticed 
in Arabic dialect to change it in this position to a semi-vowel 
appears in Amharic where, for example, Ge‘ez م‎ 
(’ahaza) ' took” becomes yaza. As initial of a medial syllable 
following a closed syllable it is retained, e.g. in م‎ 
“sandals ’”’; but after an open syllable, though retained in 
Ge‘ez, it is in the later dialects treated as we shall find that the 
semi-vowels are treated when intervocalic, that is to say, the 
following vowel is lost and Hamza then becomes the closure 
of the preceding syllable which results in its fall with the 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, thus in 
Amharic ’ahazu “took” becomes *’a’azu (cf. § 12), then 
* نيدان"‎ and 80 ydazu. 
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As a final Hamza appears in Abyssinian script but usually 
as @ traditional survival only. In this position it is silent, 
and the preceding vowel is lengthened, showing the same 
change which we have already noted in the Arabic of the 
Hijaz and in the modern dialects. Thus we find written 
ma kal ‘‘ food’, mala’ ket “ angels ”, but these are pronounced 
mikal, malaket, and stand for original m@’kal, mald’ket. We 
have already noted that in early Abyssinian final Hamza had 
become -y, as in may “‘ water’, samay “ heaven ”’, etc. 


Hebrew 


In Hebrew initial Hamza is usually retained. Change toh 
appears in later forms such as 4‘) for J'N “how?” in 
1 Chron. xiii, 12, and Dan. x, 17, and occasionally in such 
forms as on) - دم‎ “tire”. Change to w does not 
occur with initial Hamza, as Hebrew and Aramaic show great 
reluctance to employ this semi-vowel as an initial; but in 
rare instances change to y appears as in 55" for “MN in 
“Tv, Kethib in 2 Sam. xx, 5. Occasionally elision of 
initial Hamza takes place when it is followed by a half-vowel, 
thus 3033 for (MIN “we”, which appears in six places 
(Gen. xlii, ll; Exod. xvi, 7, 8; Num. xxxii, 32; 2 Sam. 
xvi, 12; Cari. ii, 42), and زد‎ “who” for “OR 


which appears with assimilation of the r in د عد‎ 


(Judges v, 7), bwin (2 Kings vi, 11), and in late Hebrew ‘Sy. 
Once only does this elision take place with a short vowel, in 
WI for “IMS “one” in Ezek. xxxiii, 30. Such elision of 


Hamza has its parallel in Aramaic and should probably be 
regarded either as evidence of northern dialect or of collo- 
quial Hebrew. Occasionally change to semi-vowel occurs in 
the case of N as the beginning of a medial syllable, as in 
DY (for *rawam-) for ON “be high”, which latter form 
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is found in Zech. xiv, 10. Only very rarely does medial 8 
become aspirated as 7, as in MM for MND “be humble” 
and in om) cited above. Rare also is the assimilation of 
initial & to the consonant closing a preceding syllable, as in 
nbn for nxn “fullness”? in Cant. v, 12, which was the 


regular usage in Assyrian. 

As closure of a syllable & is preserved in the consonantal 
text but is generally lost in the Masoretic pointing, which 
shows exactly the same tendency as appears in the Arabic of 
the Hijaz and in later dialect as well as in Abyssinian. 


Occasionally it is retained as in NB “wild ass”’, دوم‎ 


“fresh grass’’, and a few other words. According to the 
more general tendency WX" “head”, originally no 
& 


doubt +08 (Arabic ol), has become 765 and so 685 


(cf. 43c below) by fall of & and compensatory lengthening 
of the preceding vowel. In such forms as NOM “sin”, 
3غ‎ “ valley”, nw “evil” of the types gatl, gitl, qui, 
in which the N has failed because it appears as a final 
unvocalized by the decay of the case endings, it is merely 
8 survival in the written text and has no consonant value. 


Aramaic 


In Aramaic the general tendencies are much the same as in 
Hebrew. Occasionally initial % becomes / as in Samaritan 
OM for ON “multitude”. Like Hebrew it does not 
change initial N to w, but change to y is rather more 
common, thus Bib. Aram. MM’ for Hebrew MN. In 


Syriac as generally in Arabic dialect & has lost its value 8 
a consonant, thus “IDX > (فك‎ (emar), etc. The elision 
of initial & with a half-vowel has become the regular rule, 
and thus we find "M “one” for "5584 (Dan. ii, 31), 
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and similarly in Syriac and Samaritan (e.g. in Gen. xxii, 13( : 
هنذا‎ for Ju) “sister”, etc, and in Tg. Jer. SN) for 
Bib, Aramaic NIN as the Ist person singular of the 


absolute pronoun. As initial of a medial syllable after an 
open syllable Aramaic rarely retains &, it is either elided or 


changed to a semi-vowel; thus 06°’es (Arabic om) “ 56 


bad” becomes كأى‎ (bes), and verbs with medial or 
final ’ show a general tendency to assimilate to those with 
medial or final w/y. Always & as closure is lost or else becomes 
& semi-vowel. 


Assyrian 


The Hamza is not represented in Bab.-Assyrian script, but 
this is merely a matter of orthography : its presence is clearly 
proved by assimilations and other phonetic changes. As 
initial it sometimes becomes a semi-vowel, e.g. in yate for ’ate 
“YT” in Tigl, Pil. viii, 60. In contact with another consonant, 
either commencing a syllable after a closed syllable, or itself 
as closure, older Bab.-Assyrian regularly assimilated it to the 
consonant with which it was in contact, but later Assyrian 
dropped it with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, thus zar’u “ seed”? becomes zarru in the older form of 
the language, zdru in later forms, and 80 kallatum for 
kal atum in Ham. K.U. 9, r. 74, ete., whilst ada’num becomes 
older adannum, later addnum: NYM gives older hittu, 


later itu, and so lik “go” (Heb. On, Arabic lla) 
shows wlik in Tigl. Pil. ii, 65; whilst in later forms we get 
ana ga-al aldni where Sa-al stands for فيرط‎ so ztbu for 
Heb. JN? (Arabic Ws), and bys after becoming دبينا‎ 
(cf. 13 below) finally produces Bal. As medial intervocal, 
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1.6. initial of a syllable following an open syllable, Hamza 
is treated as in Abyssinian, first the vowel following 
is dropped, and then Hamza is dealt with as closure of 
the preceding syllable. Thus 1-’a-haz becomes 7’-haz and 
then ihhaz, and ma-’a-du after becoming ma’-du results in 
madu, thus illustrating the earlier and later methods. 

The ’ of ancient Egyptian sometimes corresponds with 
Semitic y, as Amt = Heb. WOM “salted”, and it also 
appears as equivalent to r, as k’m=D73 “ garden”, 
q6 = 3) “ middle”. 

11 (ii) Laryngal h 

The laryngal 7 is the voiced correspondent of Hamza. In 
Hebrew the letter لير‎ is also employed at the end of a word to 
denote the vowels d, ©, a8 in may, "22, etc., and 
final consonant / is properly marked by the point Mappiq 


(71). In Arabic © is not used as a vowel letter, but in the 


form of 4b » المر‎ Sl (3-) it stands for the final -¢ of 


fem. -at which becomes -6 in pause. In the Semitic languages 
generally the tendency is for h to become non-aspirate Hamza. 
In Maltese dialect h regularly becomes either Hamza or 
emphatic h. 

The most striking change of h to Hamza occurs in the 
preformative of the Causative stem of the verb, where ha- 
itself is derived from an earlier sa- (cf. 17 f.). 

Change of / to semi-vowel occurs occasionally with medial h 
in Hebrew and Aramaic, as STD = “ww “ circumcise 3 
WIT ع‎ WT “age”, Heb. YY = Syr. fo “run”. This 
change is more frequent in T.B., but there also 4 sometimes 
becomes emphatic 7 and so in East Syriac. In neo-Punic 
rand 15 often become N or Y as in PAY for XM (Cooke, NSL., 
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58, 2), and WAY) for WOM (id. 4). In Assryian all the 
laryngals have become Hamza or h. 


12 (iii) The Laryngals h, h 
(a) Arabic 
Of the two laryngals h, ,م‎ the former is an emphatic aspirate 


h, and consequently a voiced correspondent of مع‎ so that 


2 .ء ع ::ه‎ Hence, by loss of emphasis, @ becomes 


cat 


h, as in Arabic 12 for 0 ‘make remote”, Ate for 9 
“draw out”. This change is very frequent in South Arabia, 


where 7 seldom retains its emphatic value, and BO in Maltese. 


By loss of aspiration T becomes fs in ce for es 


until ’’. 


The consonant / (Arabic ~) has a sound like the ch in 


German ach, ‘‘ but, I suppose, in spite of the contrary state- 


ments "of Wallin (Zeitschrift, ix, 35) that the modern ~ had, 


or has here and there, an alternative palatal sound (the 
German and modern Greek ich sound)” (Vollers, iz 


Congr. of Orient., London, 1893, 1i, 141); thus Cc used to 


- | ea 
transliterate Greek y, as in لما‎ pel for peravyonia, etc., 


and 80 (sometimes appears as k, as in Sabean OD) for 
eae “five”, and Omani yamse, fem. yams (id.). In 
Maltese C and 4 are confused, both being commonly 
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rendered 7, less often 2; but in the eighteenth century the 
two sounds were still clearly distinguished. In Mehri 4 


3 0 
becomes f or رك‎ as 46757 for حجر‎ “murmur”, zaylh for 72) 
“rancid oil”, and very often this resultant 4 weakens to h, 
and so we get zaylh, etc. 


Occasionally in classical Arabic on 3 and tend to 
of 


become palatal 7, as in for als ' ‘mole”’, ef. 
corresponding to Heb. “NY “give a present”, but such changes 
are rare though they tend to endorse the zch sound and to 


suggest instances of confusion of م‎ with 6 


(b) Abyssinian 

In Ge‘ez both 7 and / are represented, but in Amharic 
they are confused and both tend to be reduced to 7, or 
as initial consonants to Hamza. As the original value of 
k was lost in Amharic, a new consonant letter 29 (2) was 
introduced for use in loan words from the Arabic, but in 
Tigré Arabic / in loan words commonly became ,م‎ as in tartk 


for Arabic 2 ار‎ “epoch, history ””. 


(c) Hebrew and Aramaic 
In Hebrew and Aramaic the two sounds / and ( are not 
distinguished in the written script, both being represented 


by M which is taken as equivalent to 2; thus Arabic حفر‎ = 
Hebrew “BM “dig”, Arabic “45 =Hebrew “EN “be 
ashamed”, without difference in the consonant text. In the 
LXX. 1 is reproduced as x or ', thus nn = yaday or Adae, 
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wn = yoad or 485 , etc., with sometimes weakened to +. 
In later forms the change of 5 to ¥ or N, 1.6. loss of aspiration, 
is frequent as in Syriac جح تحط‎ Hebrew pam “embrace” 
In later Aramaic, especially in Galilean, Mandan, and TB. 
m frequently loses its emphasis and becomes 7, thus Hebrew 
دص‎ (in |1123 “belly (of serpent)” Gen. ii, 14) = Syriac ( 
“bend”, etc. In the neo-Syriac of Ma‘lula غم‎ has generally 
become 2, but 2 occurs in harufa “ sheep”, huttuma “ servant”, 
and in loan words from the Arabic (cf. Palest. Explor. Fund, 
April, 1890, p. 86). 

In Hebrew and Aramaic the laryngals 4, M, Y, &, and the 
laryngal sonant r do not admit of doubling. When the 
morphology tends to cause doubling either (i) this is discarded 
and the preceding vowel receives compensatory lengthening, 
as "2 for birrekh, the 2 being due to lengthening 7 (cf. 
sect. 47, below); or (ii) with M, M, occasionally with ,لا‎ and 
very rarely with &, there may be a virtual doubling which does 
not appear in the written script, that is to say, the short 
vowel is retained in an open syllable contrary to ordinary 


usage, thus win, DMD, an, etc. 


(d) Assyrian 
In Assyrian all the laryngal sounds have become A or ’. 


Thus, Arabic ’a = Assyr. ah-u “ brother”, Arabic حص‎ = 


ع سلس 


Assyr. huss “fence”, Arabic ea ee Assyr. ahazu “ take”’, 


¢ 


Arabic حصن‎ = Assyr. isn “cover”, etc. Very often h/h 


becomes 5 as in *rahamu>*ra’amu>ramu, *yahsid> 
*ya’sid >ésid, etc. Occasionally 2 becomes 8, as in Assyrian 


iptak “open” = Heb. MMS, Arabic =. 
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13 (iv) Laryngal ‘ ) ع‎ 


Laryngal ‘ (Arabic & Hebrew Y) is related to Hamza, so 


that ‘:’::h:h (cf. Sievers, Phonetik, 353-4). The tendency 
in Arabic dialect is for this laryngal to lose its emphasis and 


become Hamza. In Maltese it frequently ends by disappearing 
altogether. In Arabic & may lose its emphasis and become 
Hamza, or it may gain aspiration and become 7. Thus, in 


“od 
Mehri very generally, as malem for “teacher”, which 


suggests intermediate mu’allim, followed by vowel 


assimilation, and so in Malta and in North Africa. In classical 


3 
Arabic such weakening is rare, but instances occur as in lt 


for Se. In the dialects of Egypt and North Africa a 
sometimes becomes C before a consonant, as samiht for 
سمعت‎ “thou hearest’’; and thus in Mehri also before a 
vowel, as hayr for a ‘ass’. Such a change as this is rare in 
classical Arabic, but we find 3 for ريع‎ “ camel born in the 
spring’, and a few other like instances, some, at least, of them 
capable of being explained otherwise. Change of مزع‎ is 
peculiar to Mehri, where ec. always becomes Hamza, or h, 
or g, a8 000610 for بضع‎ “split”. We also find & changed to 
& modern Nejd, as Gee for عميق‎ “deep” (Doughty, 
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5 9 > eo or 
Travels, 1, 292), عبئ‎ for عمنئ‎ “thirst”, op for لعن‎ (a 


dialectal variant of (لعل‎ according to Ibn ’umm Qasim, 


Cer pe 
نعو ث ,أزمغلا‎ , etc., in each case with & for 2 

In Abyssinian no distinction is made between the * and 
g sounds, and in Amharic both become ’, “ ut in manuscriptis 
hic quoque multae inveniuntur confusiones”’ (Praetorius, 
Gramm. Aeth., 4). 

In Hebrew and Aramaic the two sounds ‘ and g are merged 
in one consonant .لآ‎ In later Hebrew the tendency was to 
change Y to &, which is then often elided. Thus, Hebrew 
ya becomes 2 by intermediate *783; so ١2 for ‘Ya (Gen. xliv, 
18, Judges vi, 13, etc.), جك اعلا‎ in Joshua xxi, 14, corresponding 


fo‏ س 


to ماعل‎ in Joshua 2597, 50 : so Arabic (plies, Hebrew oper 
(pr. n.), etc. This change of Y to & is carried much further 
in Syriac, neo-Punic, Samaritan, and T.B. Thus Syriac 


S35] “meet”, corresponding to Arabic عرض‎ (Hebrew POY 


‘terrify’, a secondary meaning in Arabic), Syriac 113010} = 
L01a3 “ memory”. Cf. DYD “grief” (Eccles. i, 18) = DD 
neo-Heb. 

In Galilean 8 and Y were confused, for which reason the 
inhabitants of Bethshean, Haifa, and Tabaon were not allowed 
by the Jews to read public prayers (T.B. Erub., 53b). In 
TJ. &, y, and M are often confused. In Mandean all the 
laryngals and spirant velars tend to become &, whilst ل‎ is 
used as a vowel sign. 

In Assyrian ‘ becomes ” or h. 
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14 (v) Volar (غ) غ‎ 

The sounds ‘ and g are distinguished in Arabic script only. 
According to Vollers (loc. cit)., 8 ( (ع‎ is is the voiced corre- 
spondent of 4 and thus we find Me for “is: ‘vibrate’, and 

nr for 0 ‘speak through the nose ” (cf. Howell, Arabic 
Grammar, ii, 39). More commonly & tends to become 8 


especially in South elias ae thus we get رعن‎ ) for es J 


“agree to”’, and علام‎ for 386 “young man”, etc. So in 
Maltese, although in the eighteenth century g was still 


distinguished from ‘*. Amongst the Algerian Bedwin 


becomes g, and in all dialects it very frequently tends to 
become g. Greek y followed by a, ره‎ w, becomes eS as 


awe 


oyos = 4.) ; 80 in modern speech the French gaz appears 
as .غاز‎ 

In Ethiopic مزع‎ confused with &: and both are represented 
by ان‎ )0(, but sometimes Arabic 2 appears 88 0, 
thus بغل‎ = baql, “ mule.” In Amharic both become ’. 

In Hebrew and Aramaic ‘ and g are represented by Y, but 
it seems clear that this letter had two sounds, and so we find 


Y= & frequently transliterated by y in the LXX, as my 
(Arabic (غزة‎ = Tafa, MY = Touvpsa, whilst the pure 
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y= & rendered by 7 or ', 8 oy = “Hye. On the basis of 


the value ) = & the Y can permute with 9, k, 0, or 7, 8 
ya) = 533 “flow”, HYD= 655 “polish”, etc. The modern 


Ashkenaz make YP = & sound as ng, thus ay" = Yangqob. 


In later Hebrew and in Aramaic the tendency is for Y to become 


&. The neo-Syriac of Ma‘lula sometimes revives the ع‎ sound, 
as in gubura, “ dust,” but this is due to Arabic influence. 


In Assyrian the g sound is merged in Y, and both become 
or h. 


15 (vi) Velar q 


The consonant ف‎ is described as having two sounds in 


Arabic (Ibn Khaldun, ed. Quatremere, Paris, 1858, ii, 171-2), 
and these are identified by Vollers (op. cit., 138-9) as soft 
emphatic g (vy?) and hard emphatic & (4), for both of which 
g 18 @ convenient symbol. These two values appear to be of 
equal antiquity, and neither is described as vulgar or dis- 
approved. The soft sound is preserved in Upper Egypt and 
amongst the Egyptian Bedwin, e.g. gala = Bedw. gal, “ say,” 
and also in Jedda, Mecca, Nejd, and ‘Irag. In Nejd we find 
q =g or g, thus fagir = fegir, “ poor,” but plural fugara ; 
qadim = gediim, “hatchet”; gatt = gett, “‘ vetches,” etc. 
(Doughty, Travels, ii, 605). In ‘Iraq q is sometimes hard, 
and sometimes it becomes g or ¢ or even é, thus gahwa or 
gahwa, “‘ coffee,” garth = 00716, “near”; gamr = gamr, 
“moon,” etc. In Mehri g becomes g or k, as letog, “ kill,” 
for gatal (with metathesis), garaza >keraz, etc. In the dialect 
of Nazareth g>k. The vernacular of Cairo, of the province 
of Qalyub, Neosta, most of the Fayyum, of the towns of 


E 
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Syria, and Malta reduce ب‎ to ‘ or Hamza, thus bigadde ay = 
badde ay, “how much?” (Cairo), yagtul becomes yigtil 
(Upper Egypt), yi‘til (Lower Egypt); gadim = gadim 
(Upper Egypt), ‘adim (Lower Egypt), etc. 

In Tigré g at the end of a syllable tends to become “, as 
te‘talo for tegtalo. 

In Hebrew 9 shows a double value, as in Arabic, the one 
hard, which changes sometimes to k, the other soft, tending 
to change to g, but in some cases both values appear showing 
that the soft and hard are obscured by the laryngal emphasis. 
Thus gadda (Arabic) = Heb. kadad or gadad ; in Hebrew we 
also find the tendency to change 0 to |, as 28700 = 20705 
** scatter.” 

The same holds good for Aramaic. Thus Heb. sagéd = 

Syriac segd%thd, ‘‘ almond-tree,” Hebrew gassath = Syriac 
kasédid, “archer,” Mandwan NYW%5; from gil is formed 
yktink (79903', Cooke, NSI., 64, 11), “ مط‎ will kill thee.” In 
the dialect of Ma‘lula و‎ becomes & (Pal. Exp. Fund, Jan., 
1890, p. 87). 
‘In early Babylonian 9 generally appears as soft, and thus 
frequently changes to g, e.g. 000000 = gagadu, “head” 
(gagudi-su in Ham. KU. 25r. 86), gaat = gaat, “ hand,’ etc. 
A similar change appears in Sumerian, where gal = gal, 
“ great,” gal = gil, “ demolish,” etc., so that this tendency 
to confuse q and 9 is possibly due to Sumerian influence. 


16 (vii) The Palatals 


The original palatals were two in number, hard 6 and soft 
g, but from these are derived (a) aspirate palatals kh and gh 
in North Semitic, and (b) palatalized 6 and g (7). These 
derivatives are, in most cases, due to the action of a neigh- 
bouring vowel (cf. 37, below), but in so far as / appears also 
as a dialectal variant of g, it must be included here. 
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In Arabic the sounds k and 9 are represented by the 


consonant 4 (Mufass. 189, 10). But the native grammarians 


censure the sound g as unclassical when associated with this 
letter. The Semitic g is usually represented in Arabic by 6 


but this consonant represents three sounds: (i) palatal g, 
a sound which Ibn Yaish (fourteenth century a.D.) describes 
as confined to Yemen and to the lower classes of Bagdad, 


but its extension to Egypt is proved as having taken place 
as early as the eighth century 4.D., when we find حسطال‎ side 


by side with قسطا‎ and قسطار‎ as transliteration of the Latin 


quaestor in a papyrus of 4.85. 90 (A.D. 708-9), and is now 
extended also to Oman; it is rarely heard in Nejd. In the 


transcription of non-Semitic words g is represented in older 
forms by Arabic 6 in later ones by ف اع‎ (cf. p. 48 above). 
Only in colloquial Egyptian do we now find g transcribed 6 58 


French gaz, properly رغاز‎ but دز‎ Egypt commonly as je. In 
Morocco G soresonally sounds as g before a sibilant. 

(u) Generally 8 = ¢ (cf. English change of 50 6 in speak, 
speech). In Mehri ‘a sounds as gor g. In Nejd it becomes 
¢, and so in Bethlehem. In ‘Iraq, Palestine, the Syrian 
littoral, and amongst the Christians of Jerusalem C= 8. 
So Persian and Turkish soft g usually become Arabic & 
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(ui) Sometimes also 6 has the value of dy. Thus, 


occasionally, in Sinai, as is reported, although it does not 


seem generally known, in some inland districts of Palestine 
and Syria, and (rarely) in Lower Egypt, e.g. حمل‎ = dyamal, 


“camel.” As a result of this, perhaps archaic, sound, we nae 


the change of 8 to 5 as in classical itn دسشيش‎ 


000 ground 591685 ', and in the dialect of Damascus 
حاشة‎ - dassa. 


As another result of this dy or iotacized d value, we find 7 


sometimes replaces y, a change to which we shall refer when 
discussing the semi-vowels (cf. section 20). 

(iv) As already noted, emphatic و‎ is represented by gq (cf. 15), 
and in Mehri g often has this value of q. 

In Mehri & usually becomes kh, and hence h, as ka->ha- 
“like,” and in the dialects of Egypt, Damascus, and North 
Africa k sometimes becomes / or Hamza. 

(v) Abyssinian shows k and g (not g) corresponding to 
Arabic / and g. In the dialects of Tigrifia and Amharic k 
often becomes h, as Arabic kana>hona, “ become”’ (cf. 
section 37). 

(vi) Hebrew and Aramaic possess / and g and also corre- 
sponding aspirates kh and gh, the aspiration being due to 
vowel influence (cf. 37). In Aramaic g sometimes becomes 
‘, 28 Hebrew galgal = Syriac ‘al‘ald, “whirlwind.” In the 
dialect of Ma‘lula g becomes g or J, thus sugrd >segrathd, 
whilst k>kh, the explosive k being retained only in loan 
words from the Arabic, as O.Syr. k*thdbd>Mal. khathdbd, 
“book.” In early Aramaic sometimes k>g, as Assyr. saknu = 
{aD (Cowley and Sayce, Aram. Papyri, 13). 
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(vii) In Assyrian both palatals & and g occur. As already 
noted, g often stands for و‎ in early Babylonian (cf. sect. 15). 


17 (viii) The Dentals and Sibilants 
(a) The transmission of the dental and sibilant sounds in 
Semitic may be represented by the following table :— 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 


Arabic . . . + d@dt2ds88& 8 8 2‏ 
& & 8 هه م 0 8 2 58 0 1 . Abyssinian‏ 
2 & 8 § م هم و خخ 2 5 ' + . . Hebrew.‏ 
2 §&§ 8 فرك # 456 4# © 1 0 # . Aramaic‏ 
&@ §& 8 مم Assyrian . tdég-e2etsss‏ 


(6) Taking first the simple dentals ¢ (1) and d (2), we note 
that they are transmitted without change throughout the 
Semitic languages. To this, however, there are exceptions, 
(i) in local dialect and (ii) in modifications due to the influence 
of neighbouring vowels or consonants. In North Morocco, 
some parts of Algeria, and especially in Tlemsen, ¢ has become 
ts, a change probably due to the influence of the non-Semitic 
Kabyle population. The dental ¢ appears as és or th in the 
Kabyle dialect of Zouaoua and Bougie in North Algeria 
and the kindred Berber of Ghdames, and also, it would 
appear, in the now extinct dialect known as Guanche. The 
two first named prevail in very much the same area as the 
Tlemsen and neighbouring Algerian dialects of Arabic. 
Ghdames lies to the south of Tripoli, and does not seem to 
have produced a parallel influence in the Arabic of Tripoli ; 
whilst the Rif dialects of the Berbers of Morocco do not show 
this change of ¢ to ts. But the Berbers of Ghdames and the 
Rif country have not had the same contact with their Arab 
neighbours as the Kabyles of Algeria, and so we may suppose 
that ts for ¢ is a North Algerian change which has passed over 
into Morocco. 
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In Amharic t-+¢>¢ and d+t =j, a change due to the 
influence of non-Semitic languages in close contact. 

In Hebrew and Aramaic ¢ and d regularly become th and 
dh under the influence of a preceding vowel (cf. 37). 

(c) A striking peculiarity of ¢ is its tendency to fall away 
when used as a final. This generally takes place in Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Aramaic when in the feminine noun termination 
-at, which thus becomes -2. In Arabic such endings are 


5 الام we od‏ 1 1 م 
{Ls‏ لمر » with what is known as AL,‏ - ه generally written‏ 


and sounded -2 12 pause. As the case endings are obsolete in 
modern dialect, it there invariably becomes -2. Occasionally 


this weak -t is found also after a long vowel, as in حمأة‎ 


“ mother-in-law’. In Hebrew and Aramaic Pe or = is written 
as circumstances require. Owing to the loss of the case 
endings the feminine -¢ has almost always disappeared, only 
the addition of a suffix, the close annexation of a following 
genitive leaving the preceding noun in the construct, or, in 
Aramaic, the addition of demonstrative -d, the so-called 
emphatic form, secure the preservation of feminine -at, 
although the alternative -¢ (-é) is common. In Hebrew the 
failure of final -t from -at is extended to the 3rd fem. sing. 
of the perfect tense of the verb, so that we get Hebrew 0 


rT : 
© ١12سم صوص‎ 


where Arabic has قتلت‎ and Aramaic .دوم‎ The fall of 


final -t from feminine -at appears in the earliest written 
Hebrew in the Siloam inscription, where we find such forms 
58 Maps, etc. It is found also in ancient Egyptian in the” 
course of dynasties nineteen to twenty-one (Erman, Jeg. 
Gram., 3rd ed., sect. 174) at a time when there was a very 
close relation between Egypt and Canaan. In the case of 
verbs, as in that of nouns, a suffix preserves the -t, as in 
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etc., and a few instances occur in which it is not‏ ده راط 
dropped, 8 mI (Deut. xxx1i, 36) and MN" (Deut. xxxi, 29).‏ 
In Aramaic, though not extended to the verb, the fall of -¢‏ 
occurs quite early, and so in the papyri we find MMN for AMX‏ 
and M72 for M73. The loss of final -t has become the general‏ 
rule in Aramaic, and appears, not only in feminine -at, but‏ 
in other cases as well, even after a long vowel or diphthong,‏ 
(Cooke, NSI., 63, 16, etc.), and‏ و'ثر and thus we find °3 for‏ 
so in T.B. Normally the addition of a suffix suffices to‏ 
retain the -t, but this is not always so in later Aramaic, e.g.‏ 
Joaa\so for }Zaa\so “kingdom ” in Syriac, and Wa for AVA‏ 
in Bib. Aram. (Dan. vi, 14).‏ 

In Mandean ¢ frequently becomes d, and so very generally 
in Aramaic transcription from the Greek, but here it must 
be remembered that in mediaeval and modern Greek + is 
0 pounded as d, thus dpra8n = NIMN, Syriac ta93] 

‘a measure”, Satros=f\3, Syriac حا‎ “beam”; or else 
+ >t as Tus) = Syriac aad “ reward ” 

In the modern dialect of Ma‘lula + beauties th or 6, and 
explosive ¢ occurs only in loan words from the Arabic, whilst 
similarly d becomes dh, a3 in Dhemsek, ‘‘ Damascus.” 

)0( Taking now the two aspirate forms (th) and (dh), we 
find that these are preserved in classical Arabic and in the 
dialects of Oman, Hadramaut, ‘Iraq, the Druses of Lebanon, 
the Redwin of Syria, and of the Nejd, Tunis, Spanish Arabic, 
and sometimes in Oran ; elsewhere these sounds have become 
sibilant or non-aspirate. In Arabic dialect they are generally 
t and d, and thus even amongst the Bedwin of Tunis. Where 
the educated try to render the aspirate sounds they usually 
result in s, z, as is also the case in the colloquial of Mecca and 
Jerusalem. In North Algeria, etc., where the ¢ has become 
ts, the aspirate after becoming 2 passes tots. In Aramaic these 
consonants have become non-aspirate, but new aspirate 
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sounds are produced by the action of a preceding vowel on 
t,d (cf. 37). In Abyssinian, Hebrew, and Assyrian the aspirate 
dentals become sibilants, in each case dh becoming 2, but 
th which gives hard s in Abyssinian shows palatalized s in 
Hebrew and Assyrian. 

Besides the change of th to ts, there is a fairly frequent 
interchange with f, less commonly 0, in Arabic, as fumma for 
thumma, “‘ moreover,” fim = thiim, “ garlic,” etc. So ffor¢in 
mahfid for mahthid, “ source,” and b for th in the possible 
connexion between the roots big, “be white,”’ and thlg, “‘snow.’’ 
Comparison of roots frequently shows kinship of meaning 
between those which have correspondences between f/b on 
the one side and ¢/th on the other. 


In the dialect of Mehri th is sometimes retained as in 4.5 Ry 


“eight”, sometimes it becomes رك‎ as in slit for ثلاث‎ 


“three ’ and sdlet, “third,” and sometimes it appears as 


t, as in harot for o> “till the ground ’’, though this last 


may possibly be an assimilation due to the influence of the 
emphatic letters r and Ah. 
In the Zinjirli inscription th>s, dh>z, as in Hebrew, thus 


bpp “suspend” = Arabic “تقل‎ In Phoenician th is 
retained in the word مه6‎ ‘a bull” (Plutarch, Sulla, 17, 


Arabic ,ثور‎ but becomes s (§?) in salus for Hebrew mea wy, 
Arabic 2" “three”, according to St. Augustine (in 
Rom. vii, 3). 

(e) The four letters Lb, 4 ,ص‎ and ص‎ are called in Arabic 
“ covered ” (مطيق)‎ because the lingual outlet of the letter 
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is covered by the opposite side of the palate (Mufass.). 
Sibawieh says that but for the covering, ,ط‎ Lb, ana uy would 


be >, 5, and cy’ Tespectively, whilst ص‎ would not exist 
because it has no uncovered equivalent. 

Of these, ط‎ is sounded as ¢ and corresponds to the 
same sound in all the other Semitic languages, so the 
error of the inhabitants of ‘Iraq, who sounded b ast 
in آلب‎ for SL “seeking”, was that they sounded 
it weakly and thus produced a value between ¢ and ¢ 
(ar-Radi al-Astarabadi), i.e. the ¢ is a ¢ uttered with a 
laryngal effort or emphasis. But Sibawieh treats ¢ as an 
emphatic d, and this soft 4b is admitted as a secondary but 
correct value of SL, which thus like oC) has two sounds, a soft 


and a hard. But the soft emphatic sound is now obsolete 


for b. 


The emphatic , or s also appears throughout the Semitic 


languages. Here, again, both the hard and soft sounds are 
admitted as correct ; but the soft z is now used for % and not 
for .ص‎ Insuch forms as مصدر‎ the softened قز ص‎ merely a 


case of assimilation. It is admitted that a weakly sounded 


§ resembles s, so that we may regard the hard sound as more 
fully endorsed. 
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The original values of ظ‎ and ص‎ are less easily stated. 
At present the accepted pronunciation is oe 2 and, ضص‎ = d, 
the voiced equivalents 05 and L. In Hebrew and Assyrian 
both these are merged in gs, but Abvssinian makes I 8 
and ص‎ - 0. Thus Abyssinian agrees with Hebrew and 
Assyrian in voiceless b, as against modern Arabic voiced 
z and Sibawieh, who describes it as a covered form of dA. 
This latter view gives > ; Seb: L, and so, if رط‎ which he 


describes as voiced, be really voiceless ¢, then % is voiceless 


aspirate th, i.e. the aspirated equivalent of Lb. This seems 
to be supported by the script, where an extra dif€ritical mark 


over a letter sometimes denotes aspiration (e.g. >, > and 


<>, ©), and aspirate th is actually the sound heard in some 


Bedwin tribes. It is admitted that, as a weakly pronounced 


Lin ‘Iraq sounded like t, so a weakly pronounced ل‎ became 
th, In Aramaic 4b = t, as though ث:ت :: ظ : ط‎ also 


supporting the voiceless original; but we also find ظ‎ = $ 
(or ¢), a8 عومسم‎ = 58 on the Seleucid coins; so N¥‘D (Cooke, 
NSI. 68,19). The change of sound in Arabic seems to have been 


mediaeval, and possibly due to Turkish or Persian influence. 


The case of , is more difficult, for it had no uncovered 
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equivalent (Sibawieh). But in this perhaps Sibawieh ‘was 
mistaken, and the reason why he could not find the uncovered 
equivalent of , was that its “ covering ” differs from that of 
the other three consonants. For “ covering is your covering 
the lingual outlet of the consonant by the opposite part of 
the palate ” (Mufass.); but the term “ outlet’, says ar-Radi 
al-Astarabadi, is “not universally applicable, because the 
outlet of ص‎ is the side of the tongue, whereas the side of the 


tongue is covered by the molars” and not by the palate. 
This suggests a lateral covering, and agrees with Mehri 
lateral d and Hadr. t; compare also the approximation 


of ue to Lin الطجم‎ for اضطجم‎ “he lay down ” (but also 


LI '). It is mentioned by al-Astarabadi as an error of those 


1 who have learned to speak Arabic that they sound 
ص‎ as & or between ص‎ and نظ‎ but Mbn. describes & weakly 


sounded ص‎ as approximating to th, asin 5 eee for 5 sy. 


The Bedwin generally and the fellahin very often sound ص‎ 


as aspirated emphatic dh, and this occurs also in the dialect 
of Tanis. Elsewhere it is usually given the value of d, in 
Morocco d or +. Amongst the Bedwin of East Tunis and in 
other parts of North Africa, and in Maltese, it appears as 
simple 0. The sound 2 often is heard from those who 
endeavour unsuccessfully to aspirate d, and amongst those 
who have been subject to Turkish or Persian influence. 


The soft sound of ص‎ is supported by the rendering 4 
in Abyssinian, but Hebrew and Assyrian show equivalent 
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0 
hard 5, as in Arabic >) = Hebrew YS, Assyrian irg- 


itu. Aramaic has earlier equivalent 0 for UP: later Y; 


thus Arabic ‘ard = NPON in the Assyrian weights and 
(IN in the Zinjirl inscription (Cooke, NSI., 61, 5), but 
later NY"N, Syrian ’ara‘: so Arabic darra(t) = Syriac ‘artd, 
“ concubine ” (Hebrew sara, 1 Sam. i, 6). 


(f) The uncovered sibilants 


The original sounds are retained, it would appear, in 
Hebrew alone, for there only do we find the four non-emphatic 
sibilants distinguished as s (D), 4 (&), which is pronounced 
with the tongue slightly raised and curved so as to produce 
a concave surface, its tip against the alveolars, § (t) 
palatalized as English sh, and 2 (3). The ordinary 8 is not 
confused with §, for we have boy “behold ” distinct from 
b>p “be foolish”, "DW “hire” contrasted with “IDD 
“shut up”, etc. It has already been noted that Hebrew 
§ sometimes corresponds with Arabic th (cf. (d) above), 
but there are other cases in which Hebrew § corresponds 
with in Aramaic and Assyrian and with s in Arabic and 
Abyssinian, and here we presume that 5 is the original 
Semitic sound. The § became obsolete in ancient Egyptian 
about the time of the New Empire, and was replaced by 
§/s, a8 18 usually the case in Aramaic, although we find 4 
retained in 727492“ (Dan. iii, 31) and in N75 “ flesh” (T.B.); 
this corresponds with gin Assyrian, Abyssinian, and Arabic. 

Thus the original s and z remain unchanged throughout, 
whilst the other two uncovered sibilants show the 
correspondence :— 

Hebrew م‎ <8 in all other Semitic languages save Aramaic, 
where we sometimes find 4 or s. 
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Hebrew م ع م‎ in Aramaic and Assyrian, =s in Arabic 
and Abyssinian. The early similarity of § and § appears 
from the fact that Hebrew used one character & for the two 
sounds, the diacritical point being unknown as late as the 
time of St. Jerome (cf. Hieron. in Hab. iii, 4; Amos iv, 13; 
viii, 12). We read in Judges xii, 16, that the sound s for 8, 
as in sibbdleth for sibbdleth, was distinctive of the tribe of 
Ephraim, as though that tribe then included, as is possible, 
an Arab element not yet completely assimilated. 

Iixamples of the correspondence of uncovered sibilants :— 


Arabic. Abyssinian. Hebrew. Aramaic. Assyrian. 


“head” ra’s re es ros res rég- 
“six” sitt sessu S€s Seth S850 
“ten” ‘agr ‘asru ‘eser “eSar "esrr 
“salute? sagada sagada sagad s*ged 

“name” ism sem sém sem sum-u 
“seed” czar‘ zare' zera' 2°ra‘ 26-4 


It seems, however, that the sibilant sounds were con- 
siderably modified in the course of time. We have already 
noted that 5 began to disappear in the time of the New Empire 
in ancient Egypt, whilst it survives in earlier Aramaic, but 
disappears from later forms. The change of 5 to s in Arabic 
was operative at quite a late date, as we see in the loan word 
Satan (Hebrew), which becomes saitan. At a very early 
date it would seem that there had been changes from 8 
to A and thence in normal course to Hamza. Thus, in the 
personal pronoun Assyrian gu, 5, Minean ١8, Hebrew 
hi’, hv, Arabic huwa, hiya (cf. below), but both retained in 
Mehri, where he, ht appears as masculine, se, st as feminine. 
So in the causative preformative 8- in Assyrian and some- 
times in Aramaic, with very rare survivals in Hebrew; h- 
in Hebrew and in older Aramaic, with a few survivals in 
Arabic ; Hamza in later Aramaic, in Arabic, and Abyssinian, 
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but in these two latter with s- retained in the reflexive st- 
(Arabic istaytala, etc.). Here, again, Mehri retains both 
and A-. Minzan shows causative s-, and this becomes A- 
in Sabzan. So in Mehri we often find 7 for Arabic s-, 8 
Arabic sab‘, “seven,” Mehri hédba‘; Arabic sitt, “ six,” 
Mehri itt, etc. 


18 (ix) The Labials 


The labial explosives are voiced 5 and voiceless ,م‎ with 
corresponding spirants bh (v) and كر‎ 

In Arabic only 6 and f are retained. Original م‎ has become 
spirant f, or less frequently has been softened to 6. Under 
non-Semitic influences modern Arabic sometimes sounds 
p in loan words, this sound being reckoned as a second 


(disapproved) value of رب‎ but it is commoner to change the 


foreign p to b or ,كر‎ thus ponticus becomes binduq or findug, 
“the hazel nut,” Aramaic sapun (for catwy), Arabic sabin, 
“soap”; mu€os (Aram. {2°OP5) becomes buqus, “ box-wood ” ; 
police appears as 511178 ; padre as badri, etc. Foreign v becomes 
explosive 6, as burkan, Arabic for vulcano. On rare changes of 
6 to m, 1 cf. Howell, ii, 1333-4. For interchange of f/b and 
th cf. section 17 above. 

In Abyssinian, as in Arabic, only f and 5 are retained, but 
8 new p (T) has been introduced as well as an emphatic 
م‎ (&). These sounds appear either in late derivatives ‘from 
original 6 or else in loan words, as papa, “ bishop,” and 
Qopros for Kurpos. 

In North Semitic all four labial sounds are retained, but the 
spirants are produced from the explosives by the action of a 
preceding vowel (cf. 37 below). Non-Semitic v before a vowel 
is represented by the semi-vowels w/y, as Valens = Syriac 
Walis, and in later Hebrew veteranus becomes }\"0'N. In 
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the neo-Syriac of Ma‘lula 6 and f are used as in Arabic, but 
occasionally the former acquires the sound of p, as ob, 
“ father ” (Arabic ’ab), 1ppat, “ my father.” 

Sonant m is closely related to the labials (cf. section 19 
below), and tends to become semi-vowel w (cf. section 39 
below). 

In Assyrian the labials 5 and p appear without change. 


19 (x) The Sonants 


There are four sonants, |, r, n, and m. Of these m is allied 
to the labials, n to the dentals. All four tend to interchange, 
as the Semitic languages, though very explicit in the laryngals. 
are liable to confuse the sonant sounds. 


(a) Sonants l, r 


Sonant / is pronounced by means of the whole side of the 
tongue and the opposite teeth ; it is consequently described 


by the grammarians as “lateral” حر أف)‎ Ibn Yaish, ii, 1466), 


and thus approaches the sibilants (cf. section 36 below). 
Sonant r is described in Arabic as intermediate between l 
and the dental n, pronounced by the tip of the tongue and 
the central inciscrs; it is characterized by the “trill” 


( PS) a sound found also in Irish-English (Sievers, 


Phonetik, 305). In Arabic this sonant is closely allied with the 
“covered ”* letters, and has very much the same influence 
on neighbouring vowels, though in a less degree (cf. 56, 57 
below), but in North Semitic it is more definitely allied with 
the laryngals and shares with them the incapacity of being 
doubled. In ancient Egyptian / and r were confused, and the 
same confusion often appears in the Semitic languages, thus 
Hebrew sirédra, “‘ chain,” appears in Aramaic as 401861807, 
and Arabic salsala(t) ; Arabic barsdm has an alternative form 
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balsam, “balsam”; Arabic farg, “ division,” infalaga, “ to 
be divided ” ; haylz as variant for hayri in Qur'an, xxxviii, 31; 
Hebrew ‘agar or ’agal, “roll together,” etc. This interchange 
of 1 and + is particularly common in South Arabia, where we 
find ragga = lagga, “shake,” rataba = lataba, “be fixed,” 
zarama = zalama, ‘“‘stop,” etc. (Landberg, Htudes, ii, 1764, etc.). 

Change between / and n is less common. We find Syriac 
n*thal for Hebrew nathan, “ give,” T.B. l’gat = n’qat, Syriac 
halfd = hanfd, “impious.”’ In Arabic the change of final 1آ-‎ to -n 
in loan words may be partially due to a tendency to assimilate 
to the formative -dn (cf. 120). Interchange of J and n occurs 
in South Arabia, asin zalama = zanama, “ cut off,” kKamana = 
kamala, “hide,” etc. (Landberg, Etudes, ii, 1758), and so 
Omani berdhil for birdhin, “ hackney ”’ (Persian), etc. 

Change of 1 or + to a dental appears in Arabic in such rare 
instances as gadd for gald, “sturdy’’ (Lane, Lexicon, 442), 
and in T.B. and neo-Syriac, where r sometimes becomes d 
(cf. Maclean, Grammar of Vernacular Syriac, 121; cf. also 
section 36 below). 

Sometimes we find sonant / changed to a semi-vowel, as 
in Mehni kaw for kalb, “ dog.”’ So in Hebrew, halak, “ go,” 
appears also as hak by intermediate hwk; cf. Amharic 
86st (Sawst) for saldsta, “ three.” 

(6) Sonant n 

The change of 7 to 7 occurs in Mehri as ber for 201, “ son, 
so Sinaitic "3, Syriac bar; Hebrew bahan = Aramaic 56707, 
etc. In Amharic n-t>%, due to non-Semitic influences. We 
also find change of to /, as Arabic sanam = Hebrew selem, 
“image,” Aramaic rabbini = rabbult, “lord, my lord,” as 
a title of respect (cf. interchange of 1 and 72 above). 

(c) Sonant m 

Change to n, or of » to m, appears in the indefinite 

termination nunation or mimation (cf. 132 below). By 


15 
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aspiration m tends to become w, a change characteristic of 
later Assyrian, thus Babylonian amelu (Ham. ed. King, ii, 
263) >awelu, Hebrew **wil, Berossus ©8262 “man”; Assyrian 
zimu, transliterated in Hebrew as ١١١ : Assyrian kislimu, 
Hebrew kisléw, etc. Occasionally we find m changed to a 
kindred labial, as Hebrew rama = rafa “throw”, s°déma = 
802/6 in 2 Kings xix, 26. Arabic zaman, Hebrew z*man, 


— ce 


Samaritan 2°ban “‘ time ”’’. 


20 (xi) The Semi-vowels 


(a) Semi-vowel w 

Semi-vowel w is closely related to the vowel ,نه‎ and also to 
the labials in such a way that aspirated bh approaches v/w. 
In all cases ww becomes 2, and usually wu also becomes ركه‎ 
except as initial (cf. 51, 52 below). 


(1) Arabic 

W becomes y by assimilation to the vowel 2 preceding or 
following (cf. 40 below) ; change to Hamza appears in 6101 <0 
in the active participle, etc. (cf. 52 below), but this is not 
observed in dialect, e.g. Egyptian 06711 for gal, etc. In 
dialect sometimes huwa, hiya become hu’a, hi’a (‘Iraq), or 
hu’, hv’ (Datina), and so we find ’uggita for wugqita, and 
"ahid for wahid “ one”’, where Omani dialect preserves waht, 
Moroccan wahad. The loss of initial w in certain verbs is 
not a phonetic change, but due to the analogy of the imperfect 
reproduced in the imperative (cf. 149 below). Sometimes 
Minzan and Sabs#an show a change of w to y, as in 3M, 
corresponding to Arabic wathaba, Assyrian w-8-b. 


(2) Abyssinian 
In Tigré w frequently becomes y and hence و‎ (cf. 6 below). 
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(3) Hebrew 

Generally initial w becomes y, thus Arabic walada, Hebrew 
7°, etc. Initial w survives in the conjunction wa- (}, }, 4) 
and in ١١ “nail”, Wi) “carry”, 77) (Gen. xi, 30), and in 
some proper names, such as 37) (Num. xxi, 14), ['7) (Ezek. 
xxvii, 19), etc. But w which has become y is restored when 
doubled, as in aw (Nif‘al from "نزت‎ for w-s-b). It usually 
becomes quiescent after a vowel (cf. 51, 52), but to this there 
are occasional exceptions, as in the noun form MD “ winter ”’ 
(Song, ii, 11). ) 


(4) 6 

As in Hebrew, initial w generally becomes y ; it is retained 
in 0,0 “and”, Yo “ be necessary or suitable”, مكحا‎ 
“fish egg’, and a few other words, and in Greek words such 
as (56 = ota. In later Aramaic medial w becomes h or 
Hamza occasionally, as Hebrew وات‎ = Aramaic YN “ be 
ashamed ”’, Hebrew yn = Aramaic 7" “run’”’, etc. In the 
active participle w becomes Hamza only in the singular 
(cf. (b) (5) below). 


(5) Assyrian 

The tendency was for initial and medial w to fall away in 
later Assyrian, but in older Babylonian-Assyrian there does 
not appear the marked distaste for initial w which we have 
noted in Hebrew and Aramaic, thus w-s-b = Hebrew SW, 


Aramaic مات‎ (Arabic $9), etc. In later forms anwasab> 
an'asab>a’’asab, and 80 a’agab, etc. 
(b) Semi-vowel y 

(1) In Arabic the treatment of y is closely parallel to that 


- هم 


Se 
of w. A curious change of y to ,و‎ known as the 4ouanc, 
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appeared in the ancient dialects of the B. Tamim, 
Quda’ah, Teiyi, and Asad, especially when y is doubled in 


pause, thus ipl becomes ree (proper name), so J! 


becomes iJ “mountain goat”’. 
ع‎ 


(2) In the dialect of Tigré the change of y to g already noted 
in certain Arabic dialects also appears. 


(3) In Aramaic the change of y to NS occurs in some 
adjectives in Bib. Aram. and in West Syriac, thus ددم‎ for 
د‎ (Dan. 7, 30). 

(4) In the oldest Babylonian initial y was generally lost, 
and so medial y following a closed syllable, but y between two 
vowels was retained. To the loss of initial y, however, there 
are exceptions, as yamu “ocean”, yaabu “enemy ’”’, yaele 
(Hebrew as loan word 7 ل‎ etc. 


(5) With both the semi-vowels we note the change of 7 
or dyi to 85 in the active participle (Primary) of verbs with 


medial w/y. Thus, in Arabic J a\5 becomes Sb ,قا‎ ete. For 
parallels in the other Semitic languages cf. section 153 below. 
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21 (i) Assimilation of Consonants 


The consonants transmitted through the Semitic languages 
in the manner already described frequently suffer temporary 
modifications due to the disturbing influences of neighbouring 
consonants or vowels. 

Assimilation of consonants is the change produced in one 
consonant by another consonant in its neighbourhood, which 
modifies it to partial or complete conformity to itself. Such 
influence takes place most easily when the two consonants 
are in immediate contact, without a vowel intervening, less 
easily when they are separated by a vowel, and only in rare 
cases when another consonant intervenes ; this last is for the 
most part confined to the influence exercised by emphatic 
consonants. Assimilation is commonest in the dentals, to 
a less degree in the sibilants and labials, and still less in the 
laryngals. But assimilation is a tendency rather than a 
binding rule ; it is commoner in some dialects and in some 
forms than in others; phonetic rules can only indicate the 
lines on which it operates when it does occur. 

The strongest assimilating power proceeds from the 
emphatic consonants (cf. 9), which tend to change 
neighbouring dentals, sibilants, and palatals to their corre- 
sponding emphatic forms, operating even when one or two 
consonants intervene. Usually, however, this influence is 
only effective when the consonant influenced and the one 
exerting influence are in the same word, or if not in the same 
word are in immediate contact. In such assimilations it 
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must be noted that s serves as the emphatic form of s and z, 


ا 


and that q serves as emphatic of 2 and 9. Thus Arabic قتل‎ 


becomes Sup in Hebrew and Aramaic by the influence of 
emphatic g, which changes neighbouring ¢ to emphatic ¢. 
As we have already noted (cf. 68¢), the emphasis is a kind 
of laryngal sound given to the dental, etc., and this throwing 
back into the larynx tends to give a laryngal tone to a 
neighbouring consonant as weil; or else both are deprived 
of the laryngal effect, and thus in the ancient dialect of 


Kelb مصدر‎ was sounded as >. 


22 (a) Assimilation of reflexive t 


The reflexive fa- (cf. section 138 below) is the most striking 
instance of assimilation, and appears in all the Semitic 
languages. 

(i) Arabic 

(1) Conjugations v and vi show tagattala and 10061216 as 
reflexives of gattala and qgatala, but in old Arabic and still in 
Qur’an reading, as well as in various forms of dialect, these 


take the forms «qaitala and wzqatala when the first radical is 
a dental or sibilant, and when this is the case formative f- 


assimilates. Thus we get اتبع‎ for on * investigate ”’, 
and so تدارك‎ becomes أذَارَك‎ “follow” (Qur’an, xxvii, 68), 


ال 1 


- © 
9,228 becomes kad “and bestow alms” (Qur'an, 
Ixili, 10), تضرعو ن‎ becomes تضرعو ن‎ “they beseech ” 


(Qur’an, vii, 92), SS becomes 38 7 “be righteous ” 
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(Qur’an, Ixxx, 3), etc. This assimilation follows elision of the 


vowel of preformative éa-, as will be noted above, and is 
prevented if there has been previous elision of the personal 


Veet oe ١ 

preformative -م‎ (cf. 70 below), thus ‘a Au becomes 01 دك‎ 
0 

(Qur’an, vi, 153) and cannot then form * 6 .هك‎ This 


- «” 
e ٠. ٠ e e 5 1 a” oe © 
assimilation survives in various dialects, e.g. in Omani نضار نب‎ 


becomes ddorub, ae gives tamma‘ (Reinhardt, viii, 2), 
etc. In Maltese and often in North Africa it is extended to 
all reflexives of hollow or med. gem. verbs with initial dental 


or sibilant, thus from Vv 
(Maltese), 22526 for 1525 “find” (id.), wssekzek for tsekzek 
“hiss ’’, wzzomm for tzomm “hold” (id.), etc. In Maltese, 
North African, and occasionally also in Egyptian, this may 
be extended to palatals also, as Maltese 5915 <10015 “ bring ’”’, 
tarrat > éarrat “send”, and Egyptian ikkab “ pour ” 


(root C5), and iggad‘an or idgad‘an for نحدعن‎ 76 
bravely ” (cf. Willmore, Spoken Arabic of Egypt, xxv, 6). 


we have iddum “delay ”’‏ ذو 


(2) In conjugation viii preformative ta- occurs with 


metathesis in the form اقتتل‎ , and assimilation takes place 


with first radical dental or sibilant: (a) with 5, رط‎ there is 


compulsory assimilation, so that we have ادن‎ for ops and 


“oe رس‎ 
TALI for اطتلبت‎ etc. 
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(8) With radicals >, UF, &, 5, Lb, ,ص ,س‎ the ¢ 
may either assimilate or partly assimilate, becoming 


> with 5, رز‎ and L with UP: Ur: رز‎ Of May remain 


unassimilated with ©, cy: The complete assimilation 


with > is rare, but occurs in Cy. FX مك‎ (Qur'an, liv, 15). 
With رص‎ UP: رز‎ we can have ne! or طبر‎ for 
el, and ao or اضطرب‎ for pel, etc. With 
oo, رس‎ We may get vat or ey and here also we may 


find the (rare) contrary assimilation ~ ol 8 and similarly أستممم ور‎ 


| (Qur'an, vi, 25). 


(y) Raciaesedl assimilation also occurs with first radical 
>, ,ص‎ Ss, as 1n el for el, that is to say, we may 


have 3 >5, بطاح مد‎ and “Gs 0 In dialect this 


assimilation is extended to palatals, as 9 كك 207 أجْد‎ 


“ collect’, in which ¢ is softened by the preceding “soft ralaial 
in contact (cf. Mufass. 693; Howell, 11, 1371-2; and Lane, 
Lexicon, 456). 


(6) Comparatively rare is the assimilation of ¢ in con- 
Jugation viii to medial 5, رص‎ UP: as 0 355! for ex's) , 
involving metathesis of the vowel, and so o> 7 in Qur’aén 


viii, 9, كففتون امه‎ in Qur’an, xxxvi, 49. 
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(e) In conjugation x ) (استقتل‎ assimilation occurs only in 
the verb ae as اسطاع‎ for a) in Qur’an, xviii, 96. 
(ii) Abyssinian 

The vowel of the formative éa- is not elided in the perfect, 
but in the imperfect (yetgatel, etc.) it is brought into contact 
with the initial radical and assimilates with it when a dental 
or sibilant, thus yetsamay becomes yessamay “is named”’, 
yetdagam becomes yeddagam “‘do again’’, yetsasal becomes 
yessasal “‘is shaded”’, yettamag becomes yettamagq “is 
baptized’, etc. Tigrifia extends this assimilation to initial 
palatals and sonants, as yeggadaf “is forgiven’’, yegqebal 
“ receive’, yemmelas “‘return’’, etc. 

(iii) Hebrew 

In Hebrew reflexive ¢- assimilates to a first radical dental, 
as ADIN for ADIN (but 2"02219:3 without assimilation in 
Judges xix, 22), rake” for river’ in Lev. xi, 43. Occasionally 
this assimilation is extended to palatals and sonants, as tk 
becomes kk in MDD (Prov. xxvi, 26), but MB3M in Prov. 
Xxiv, 3; in becomes nn in 5231 (Jer. xxui, 13); 27 becomes rr 
and then one 7 falls away with lengthening of the preceding 
vowel (cf. xii, 62) in ODN for DSTINS (Isa. xxxiii, 10). With 
a first radical sibilant metathesis takes place and then 
assimilation, so that ts >st, ts >st, as in prox (Gen. xliv, 16), 
i§> 85 only in ODIWN (Eccles. vii, 16), and zt > zz (cf. Assyrian 
below) in 133" (Isa. i, 16), which happens to be the only 
instance of reflexive with initial z. 


(iv) Aramaic 


Conditions in Aramaic are very similar to those in Hebrew. 
Assimilation occurs with first radical dental, metathesis and 
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assimilation with first radical sibilant, thus st >stin Bib. Aram. 
YBOx (Dan. iv, 12), Syriac orf gb etc. ; zt >zd as in Arabic, 
not 22 as in Hebrew and Assyrian, in {WIS TW (Dan. ii, 9), 


Syriac ait, etc. In neo-Syriac ¢ also assimilates to the semi- 
vowels so that tw>ww and ty>yy. In T.B. and Mandean 
reflexive 2 assimilates to any first radical except ’, thus T.B. 
1 <99 in دود‎ etc. In Palmyrene reflexive 1 assimilates to 
dentals, sibilants, and laryngals. 


(v) Assyrian 


In Assyrian metathesis always occurs with reflexive ¢ and 
not as in Hebrew and Aramaic only when the first radical is 
a sibilant. Complete assimilation takes place with s, §, وت‎ 
0, as in tssahur for astahur “turn ’’, uttecbbi “‘ become good ” 
(Ham. K.U., 20r., 47), but also 2462551 (id.), szzakar for 
iztakar “proclaim”? (Ham. King, 110, 60, 116, line 12). 
With first radical s assimilation may be partial or complete, 
as wstabiu or issabtu for istabtu “ seize.” Partial assimilation 
occurs in some other instances, ¢ becoming emphatic with 
g, 88 agterib for agterib “ advance against’, and soft with 
g, n, m, as 1000111711 for wgtamru “ complete.” Reflexive ¢ also 
assimilates when in immediate contact with a medial dental 
or sibilant, as pissas for pitsas. 


23 (b) Other assimilations of t 


In instances other than those of reflexive ¢ we find 
that dental made emphatic or softened by the influence of 
a neighbouring consonant. In Arabic the assimilation 
id > dd is particularly associated with the ancient dialect 


of the B. Tamim, thus Olas for lace “ yearling goat”, 


etc. In Qur’an reading ¢ normally assimilates to a dental or 
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sibilant following in immediate contact, and this is permitted 
also in the case of ¢ before g. Anomalous and rare are the 


1 . بي‎ o 5 
assimilations of afformative ¢ in such forms as حصت‎ < 


0 13 5 و 3 

(Howell, ii,‏ احمط > احطت Pye‏ > و يا 
و وه 2ه عع جه و 

1369), 880 فزت‎ > Lb 5, حدتث‎ > A> (Howell, ii, 1373). 

In Abyssinian the feminine afformative -é assimilates to a 
final radical dental (not sibilant) in contact, as wahedd for 
wahedt “ only ”’, masatt for masatt ‘“ robbers ”’’, etc. 

In Syriac ¢ often becomes d (cf. 17 above), and sometimes 
this seems to be assisted by a voiced consonant following as 
1295) for aptaPn, etc. 

In Assyrian feminine afformative -t becomes d after m or n 
or g, and emphatic ¢ after 0, as tamtu > tamdu “the sea’, etc. 


24 (c) The other dentals and sibilants 

(i) Soft dental ©, unlike 7, is not used as a noun or verb 
formative, and so we have only occasional assimilations 
occurring in radicals. Thus in Arabic, etc., radical d 


assimilates to ¢ in ست‎ for sidt “six” (Sabean AID, Mehri 


sidet), and occasionally to formative ¢ in verbs, as ‘abattu for 
‘abadtu (cf. Wright, Arabic Grammar, 1, 16). Although in 
Abyssinian df tends to dd, we occasionally find it producing 2. 
In Hebrew dt becomes 2 (¢ aspirated as th) in lath for ledeth 
(1 Sam. iv, 19), and ’ahath for ’ahedeth “ one” (feminine), 
etc. In Syriac also td >tt in ’atta for ’adta “ land”, Mandsean 
‘atata. Later dialects of Aramaic assimilate d to a following 
sonant or labial, as Syriac hanna for hadna, Mandan 
gammeh for gadmeh, etc. In Assyrian dt >it in gardu, feminine 
garid-tu> garittu “strong”, and ds> 855 in ediu> لاق‎ 
“new”, etc. 
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(ii) Occasionally emphatic ¢ loses its emphasis by 
assimilation, contrary to the general rule that the emphatic 
gives emphasis to the non-emphatic. Thus Abyssinian 
westa for westa (Arabic wasta); Aramaic t> ts> ts (cf. 
Merx, op. cit., 121, 259). So Assyrian futten for futiten. 

(iii) In Arabic and Aramaic it is the general rule that sibilant 
ع‎ becomes z before a voiced consonant and s before emphatic. 
In Arabic these assimilations are most marked in the ancient 
dialects of Kelb, Odrah, Kaab, and B. l Ambar, thus razaba 
for rasaba (Kalb), bazdil for basdil (B. PAmbar), sagy- for 
sagy- (id.), etc. So Hebrew p*ruzbul for apoo8orn (Mishna 
Shabb, x, 3); Syriac nesdur sounded nezdur “‘ we dispose ”, 
etc., and pms” for porte” (Cooke, NSI., 64, note on line 2). 

(iv) Emphatic s shows softening to z before a voiced 
consonant or sonant. In Arabic the change of sd to 20 is 
characteristic of the ancient dialect of Kelb, as mazdar for 
masdar ‘‘root’’. In Aramaic a similar change is usual before 6, 
0, and in East Syriac s > s before ¢. Assyrian generally softens 
s to z before a voiced consonant, as in zubatu for subatu 
“ garment,” 21:00 for séd (Targ. sed, Hebrew séd) “‘ on the right 
side ’’. 

Palatalized sibilant 8 becomes z before a voiced consonant 
in Arabic and Syriac, but this change is not shown in the 
written script. 


25 (d) Laryngals, Velars, and Palatals 


Assimilation of laryngal Hamza occurs in Arabic conjugation 
vill in the verbs *kl “eat”, ’mr “command ’’, and 7 
“seize”, and sometimes in ’gr “ pay wages”’, ’dhr “ cover”’, 
’mn “be loyal’, and ’Al “take a wife’’, as zttakala for 
vtakala, etc. So in Aramaic, in Ethpe’el and Ethpa’al of 
"bd “destroy”, ’hd ‘‘ seize”, ’hr “delay”, and in all verbs 
in Ethtaf’al (for Eth’af’al). In older Babylonian-Assyrian 
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Hamza assimilates to a preceding or following consonant in 
immediate contact in the interior of a word, as wppaal for 
aw paal (Ham. K.U., 17, 23, 23r., 71), etc., but in later forms 
it falls away with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel (cf. section 10). 


Laryngal a (‘) assimilates to / following in contact in 


reading the Qur'an and in the ancient dialect of 8. Tamim, 
as in mahhum for ma‘hum. Laryngal 7 assimilates in Hebrew 
in the suffix -hu, -ha, etc., of the 3rd pers. pron. attached 
to feminine -at, as g*talattu for g°talathi “she killed him ”’, 
and with -n of the energetic -énnu for -énhi, etc. Similarly 
in the dialect of Tunis, -hu, etc., assimilates to feminine -at 
preceding. 

Velar و‎ becomes g by assimilation to a following voiced 
consonant in Qur’an reading and in reading Aramaic; in 
East Syriac it softens to g before s, ,م‎ ¢, and in West Syriac 
before ¢ (Merx, op. cit., 121, 260). 

The palatals show assimilation in Abyssinian in the 
pronominal suffixes -ka, -ki, etc., attached to final radical 
-g or -g, 28 ’ehadegga for ‘ehadegka “I will leave thee” 
(Praetorius, Aeth. Gr., 82). In Arabic also soft g assimilates 
to following § in reading (Qur’an, xlviu, 29, etc.). 


26 (e) Assimilation of labials 


Assimilation of labials does not assume great importance as 
labials do not appear as formatives. Arabic and Syriac tend 
to soften f/p to b before a voiced consonant, as Hebrew 
قن “رهم‎ = Arabic burguth “flea”, Arabic qunfud = Syriac 
qubdd “hedgehog”. Similarly, Hebrew barzel = Assyrian 
parzilu “iron”. In Tigrifia f assimilates to a following sibilant 
in ness for nafs “self”. Assyrian shows hardening of b to 2 
before ,ا‎ 8, k, 7, as wnapatu for inabatu; Arabic hbs, Hebrew 
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755 = Assyrian epeSu (Ham. King, 55, 17); Arabic 
dibs, Hebrew d*bas = Assyrian dispu (with metathesis) 


“honey”. In Assyrian also a labial assimilates to enclitic 
-ma, a8 erumma for erubma. 


27 )5( Assimilation of sonants 


(i) Sonants m and n 


Of these sonants m 18 akin to the labials, + to the dentals ; 
hence by assimilation n>m before a labial, m>n before a 
dental or sibilant. 


In Arabic n>m _ occasionally before 6, as ‘ambar for 
‘anbar, Arabic m, whether the ordinary consonant or 
the -n of tanwin assimilates to following r, 1, m, ,مه‎ or 
y in Qur’an reading, unless in cases where an ambiguity 
might occur from the assimilation. Similarly in spoken 


Arabic, in the cases of إن عن أن .من‎ before 8 لا رمن‎ 


as in إلى‎ for Yo, etc. In the dialect of Oman من‎ 


thus assimilates before the article, as in missems for 


Z ere 


ol CA in Egyptian dialect ue assimilation is generally 
found before J, as in kallak for لك‎ OU “itis thine’’, and in 
-in of the امام‎ before lz, thus forming -il:. In ‘Iraq the 


-n of wen ) سن‎ ac assimilates to following r-, and so in Mehri 


the -n of من‎ before r. 


In Arabic generally the preformative nm of conjugation 1 


ao Ho © 


( نقتل‎ | ') assimilates to first radical m-, thus gol for نمحى‎ |. i. 
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In South Arabia and sometimes in North Africa medial n 
assimilates to a consonant following in immediate contact, 


o¢ 
thus Minean 555 for kindat, Mehri hanta (3 l) becomes 


het ‘“‘thou’’, Moroccan Obitt for es “girl”, ete. So in 


Abyssinian (Tigré) ’anta becomes ‘atta “ thou ”’. 

In Hebrew, Aramaic, and Assyrian 7 normally assimilates 
to a consonant following in immediate contact, thus Hebrew 
Srp! for Sop}, Wi for بج جرم ,فج نظا‎ (Phoen. NX) for MAI, ete. 
As laryngals and r cannot be doubled (cf. sections 12, 62), the 
n after assimilating to one of these letters has to fall away and 
compensatory lengthening takes place in the preceding vowel, 
thus yin‘améd becomes *yi‘‘améd and thence TY’. Thus 


even in med. gemin. verbs as "153 “ move”, imperfect 9 
(Nahum iii, 7), but not in verbs with medial semi-vowel 8 


Mi) “rest”, imperfect MJ‘, as the vowel contraction, it 
would appear, takes place first and thereby 7 ceases to be the 
closure of a syllable. However, there are occasional exceptions 
to the assimilation of 1, as “رمد‎ “he keeps”? (Jer. iii, 5), 
pausal forms of ¥3 (except 18", Prov. xx, 28) “ watches ”, 
and cases where the medial is a laryngal as Smo “he 
possesses”. In the verb {MM} the final -n assimilates to 
consonantal terminations, as AN for Ans. In Syriac 1: as the 
closure of a syllable not final assimilates to a following 
consonant in immediate contact, even though it be a laryngal, 
as 00232 becomes #حوص‎ (teffuq) “thou goest out’’, causative 
023] > 22) (affeq); 2antl> 2002 (tehhub) “‘thou dost 
languish ”’, and so other verbs with initial © unless they are also 
med. gemin. or med. w/y, in which case the vowel metathesis of 
the med. gemin. (cf. section 157) or the contraction of the 
med. w/y takes place first and prevents the assimilation of 
21 because 7 is now no longer the closure of a syllable. So 
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pron. att (A3}) for antu, Le “ year” (final -0 for -at), 
emphatic YArs (Sattd for Santd), ete. The final - of 19, 


regularly assimilates in Ong. as NMI “from the‏ رفم 
garden ” (Gen. iii, 23) for NMI | but. this is very rare‏ 
in Tg. Jerus., T.J., Mand., and Syriac, bas however, we‏ 


find both 1 قفن‎ and Jako “at once”. Barhebreus gives 
the traditional rule that final -n 0 to a following 
initial sonant, sibilant, palatal, or ,لكا رص‎ 2 (Merx, Artis Gram. 
apud Syr., p. 258). 

Assyrian changes m to m before a dental or sibilant, as 
nakantu for nakamtu “ treasure’, unsu for umsu “ hunger ”’, 
etc., also mg> nq or 00, a8 in emqu (Hebrew poy) > engu 
“wise”, emgut> igqut, etc. Assimilation of » follows the 
same course as in Hebrew and Aramaic. In the case of 7’ 
we find either nn (the earlier form), or n falls away (the later 
treatment). thus in’ud > 1110, with compensatory lengthening 
of the following vowel: n> ss when the § 15 part of the 
pronominal suffix -3u, -32, etc. In Assyrian no assimilation 
takes place in bontu “daughter ’’, but otherwise nt> tt as 
in limuttu for lumuntu. 


28 (iu) Sonant l 


In Arabic the article -!- assimilates to a following dental, 
sibilant, or sonant w-, thus al-3ams becomes aés-sams, 0 


كن 


So l of che i in Egyptian dialect, and in Omani the 7 of عل‎ 


and هل‎ (Reinhardt, 8, b-c). In some dialects -] of the article 
assimilates also to palatals and semi-vowels, thus الكل‎ < 
akkull “all” (Egypt), hl > agguzzar “the butcher” 
(id.), الكل‎ > aééelib “the dog” (Nejd), etc. 
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Generally [Ir> rr as in munnirruhi for 2 الرو‎ Te, “T by 


oo”‏ ه 


myself’; so بل رهل‎ before r (cf. Qur’an, xxiii, 14, etc.); 
in the Qur’an this assimilation of J takes place before رت‎ &, 


and .س‎ 


When I is the second radical and n is the third, In> nn 


and so when 1 is final before suffixed is 5 in the dialects 


of Egypt and ‘Iraq, thus hanna for خلنا‎ “our uncle” 


(Egypt), kitanni for كتلنى‎ (‘Iraq). In Mehri / as second or 


third radical assimilates to a following dental, sibilant, or 
sonant, thus kull gay becomes 657. 

In Abyssinian assimilation of J is rare, but appears in 
‘akko for ’alko “isnot?” Tigrifia shows ld> dd in waddi for 
waldi ““my son”; Ambharic 7 < 7” in the case of negative 
’al before r-. 

In Hebrew the verb lagah “ take’ shows assimilation like 
that of verbs with first radical n-, thus we have yiqgah for 
yilgah, etc. 

In Aramaic the verb l‘qah “ take ”’ shows assimilation as in 
Hebrew. In T.B. and Mandean there is frequent assimilation 
of the 1 in ‘al “upon”; and there is assimilation of 1 to a 
following dental or sibilant in some of the later dialects, as in 
hassdé for halsé (Mandean), or to preceding s in the verb 
s*laq (Bib. Aram. and Syriac), as 70581011 for 7051011, and so 
to z in the Syriac verb “‘zal, and to r in the Ma‘lula dialect 
regra for regla “foot” (but cf. 19a). 


28 (i) Sonant r 
Assimilations of r are much less common than those of the 
other sonants. In the Arabic of Tunis we find gadd for gadr ; 
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in Abyssinian ’ersu (Arabic ra’s) becomes ’essu (Amharic) ; 
Hebrew shows assimilation of the r in Ser from ’*Ser in such 
forms as sallama for ser-lama (Cant. i, 7). In Aramaic we 
find the dialect of Ma‘lula assimilating r to a following sonant 
in amellobu for amer lobu “he said to his father’, namells 
for namer li, ganna for garna “ horn ”’, ete. 


30 (g) Assimilations of the semi-vowels 
(i) Semi-vowel 0 

In Arabic conj. viii we find assimilation of w to 7, thus 
ittasalu for iwtasala. In North Africa w often assimilates to 
a preceding labial in contact, as mmagen for mwagen “ hours ”’. 

In Abyssinian (Tigré) after a labial w> y> رو‎ thus ’abaw > 
’abay > ’abag “ father ” (cf. section 20). 

In Assyrian in the reflexive wt > tt, as ittalad for itwalad. 
(ii) Semi-vowel y 

In Arabic in con}. vill yt > tt, as ittasara for vytasara. Also 
y assimilates (sometimes) to following Hamza in contact, as 
in 1/6 0811 for yayasu where -yay’a> -ya’a> -ya’a (Mufags. 
701). 

Aramaic shows yk> kk in ytkkul (Dan. iui, 29) for yrykul ; 
and yt> tt in yittub for ywytab in Dan. vu, 26. 

Assyrian ny > nn in tnnasir for anyasir. 


831 (ii) Dissimilation of Consonants 
(a) Dissimilation of doubles in contact 

The first kind of dissimilation we have to consider appears 
in the treatment of double consonants without an intervening 
vowel, in which case the tendency is for one or other of the 
two to become 8 sonant or semi-vowel, the change most 
frequently taking place in the first. The commonest instance 
appears in verb forms such as gattal- reduced to gantal-, 
qartal-, etc. Hurwitz (Root Determinatives in Semitic Speech, 
New York, 1913) argues that these are not instances of 
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dissimilation but of informative -n-, -r-, etc. Sometimes this 
is perhaps true, but (i) in Abyssinian and Assyrian it occurs 
as a regular treatment of med. gemin. verbs, e.g. Abyssinian 
habbaba becomes hanbaba, Assyrian imaddad becomes imandad, 
etc. (ii) In Aramaic, especially in later forms, such dis- 
similations are very common with a medial double, e.g. 


7 م 


n y e ٠ e 
= yy “roll”, ete. In certain Semitic languages, 


therefore, we find a marked tendency to dissimilation, which 
at least suggests that parallel forms in other Semitic languages 
may be due to the same cause. Moreover, there seems no 
means of classifying such inserted sonants and semi-vowels as 
to assign to them any clear semantic value, nor can و7‎ w, %, 
be identified with any other formatives, although a verb 
preformative and informative n exists which may become m 
before a labial (cf. 27), as well as noun afflormatives -n and -l. 
It must be admitted that the verb forms showing inserted 
n, r, etc., often differ in meaning from the gattal-, although 
this might be explained by supposing that some of the dis- 
simiuations were of early date, and so in course of time 
differentiated by obtaining a specialized meaning. Still, as 
some of the forms undoubtedly show dissimilation, it seems 
convement to enumerate all the types thus unless the infixed 
sonant or semi-vowel can be identified as a formative. 


$2 (1) Dissimilation of the first 
(i) The first becomes sonant n 

In Arabic this is reported as characteristic of the ancient 
dialect of Hims, thus ’wrund for ’utrudjg “lemon”, ete. There 
are a number of words in Hebrew of the med. gemin. type, as 
hékh (hikk-) “ palate”, which show this dissimilation in 
Arabic as hanak, etc., but, of course, it is often possible that 
these are instances of medial » roots with assimilation in 
Hebrew. Thus 23, Arabic ’anis-at “fire”, Hebrew ’af 
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(app-), Arabic ’anf “nose”; Hebrew hitta, Arabic hinta(t) 
“wheat’’; Hebrew gaf (gapp-) “wing”, Arabic ganaf 
“reclining on one side’’, etc., but undoubted dissimilation 
occurs in Arabic sunbula(t), which 15 a loan word from Hebrew 
Sibbéleth ‘‘ ear of wheat ”’. 

So in verbs we frequently find a form gantal for qattal, in 
which it seems that the 7 is not informative, but simply due 
to dissimilation ; thus from haggama we get hangam “ burst 
in violently’ (Egyptian d), and similarly with the forms 
hantal “ work with energy ” (Algerian dialect), hangar “ kill 
by cutting the throat ”’, etc. 

Abyssinian shows a similar change in verbs with doubled 
medial, generally in cases where the root is med. gemin., 
thus Arabic sagga‘a, Abyssinian zange‘a “ speak or write in 
thymed prose”, Arabic habhaba, Abyssinian hanbaba “ run 
to seed’. Ge‘ez hattasa becomes haniasa in Tigré. 

In Hebrew and Aramaic the tendency to assimilate n to 
a@ following consonant is so strong that the contrary 
dissimilation is very rare. We find it, however, in Bib. Aram. 
tinda® (Dan. 11, 30), etc., with nd for dd. Syriac né for & in 
‘ant*thd, Aramaic ’iftd, Hebrew 1555, Arabic ’antha, but this 
is more probably an assimilation in Hebrew and Bib. Aram. ; 
in xb for bb in Syriac ganburd = Arabic gabbar, Hebrew 
gibbor ; T.B. nd for dd in nigandar (Aboda Zara, 28a). 

In Assyrian this type of dissimilation occurs frequently in 
verbs med. gemin. Thus, from mdd we have imandad, and 
from ’mr we get (Nt.) ittananmar instead of ittanammar. 

(i) The first becomes sonant r 

Instances occur in Arabic conj. ii, as garthama for 0 
“take the chief part”, garmate “contract”, 0 
“tie up”; so in Egyptian dialect hargam “burst in”, 
Algerian darbal “be in tatters ”, etc. 

Hebrew kissém “chip off”, and kirsém “ devastate” 
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(Ps. Ixxx, 17), m*kubbal becomes m°kurbal “ girded” 
(1 Chron. xv, 27), sabbél> sarbél “cover”. So Arabic 
gaddum = Hebrew gardom “axe”, Hebrew ’akkad appears 
as Apyad in the LXX (Gen. x, 40) ete. 

Aramaic ND" “ throne ” (Cooke, NSI. ,تلكا‎ 7) = Hebrew 


kissé, and so Bib. Aram. ND (Dan. v, 20), Syriac {aco5a5, 


whence Arabic loan word سي‎ Le Syriac hass > haras 


(Dan. v, 20; Ong. Dt. xxxii, 1); puns (proper name) 
appears as pwns i in 2 Chron. xviii, 5, 6, Syriac 4039, Syriac 


Wa “roll”, T.B. 325 for 232 “ cause to drag ”‏ > ب 
(Erub. be and OMAN for OFAN “was lopped off”‏ 
stir”, 930180 “ throw‏ “ مكح مع (Men. 38b). In neo-Syriac‏ 
clasp 19‏ 3 مكحف 4 down‏ 
(in) The first becomes sonant m‏ 
لز - - “eo wr‏ 
for‏ دملك ,’” adorn‏ “ دلض for‏ دملض Arabic ll> ml in‏ 
“make smooth’. Amharic dambara for dabbara‏ عه 
“fortify”. This kind‏ ممع “speak”. Syriac foo for Qu‏ 
of dissimilation is very common in 0 as my for qq‏ 
& 
Assyrian 6b > mb in sumbu‏ (اسقر in S;asac (Arabic‏ 


for suwbbu “ wagon’, unamln for unabli, etc. The preference 
for m rather than n before a labial is of the nature of an 
assimilation. 


(iv) The first becomes sonant 1 
tor 


© 0 صر ص © عر 


5 بل مه سس‎ wo 8 اللي‎ 5 
Arabic » becomes *aab in 1 (passive 


with informative -an-, cf. section 139) “be removed”, 


becomes halwaés “ babble” in Egyptian dialect, and‏ هوش 
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2 


0-7 - و‎ ٠ 
60 aad “expand” from “make broad”. Hebrew 


2 “be angry” and Fy “glow”, and PND for AND 
(cf. laryngal incapacity of doubling) “‘ tranquil ” (Job xxi, 23). 
Assyrian bakkatu becomes balkatu “tear down”. On the 


change by which a dental or sibilant becomes 7 before another 
dental or sibilant cf. § 36. 


(v) The first becomes semi-vowel w 


Arabic حوجل > ححل‎ “be shackled ”. Other instances 
of type qattala> qawtala in he 's> ‘fill one’s stomach ”’, 


صم 
و جر سس - 


مم al‏ ست 
WO 1 an id‏ 
ب ,” become senile ” ‘brand a camel‏ **‘ 
- حو , aa‏ © 
Pa ”‏ 


< 
‘be affected with mange ”, and in Egyptian 0181606 خزى‎ > 
خوزقف‎ > hézaqg “impale”; in Syrian dialect hawrab 


“be angry’. In Hebrew and Aramaic these produce qawtal > 
gotal, and so confuse with type qotala. 


(vi) The first becomes semi-vowel y 


o “0 1 oe 
Arabic امى‎ > se! conditional particle, بذر‎ “ be full 


(moon) ”’, سدر > بدر‎ “pile يتل 80 ,7 م2‎ “feign to 

be stupid”, “20 “be amazed”, 59 “turn aside”, 

etc. In type qittal as in بماس‎ 12, ee etc., where 3 = w. 

Noun type qittdl does not occur without this dissimilation 
+“ 


unless with suffixed -at, as سئارة‎ “head of a spindle”. 
Abyssinian, resultant ay >é (cf. 49), thus daggana >dégana, ete. 
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Some Aramaic examples occur in such forms as sabbera > 
saybera. 


33 (2) Dissimilation of the second 

This is not at all so common or regular as dissimilation of 
the first. 
(i) The second becomes sunant n 


$7 Jer, ; : ١ 
428510 آخر لوب < >» ؤب‎ (name of a tree growing in Syria, 
the Ceratunia siliqua), Le “have pain in the belly”, 


i > Lie > احمئط‎ “ become inflated in the belly ”’. 
(ui) Second becomes sonant r 


- Ce - o- - 
o°? om ¢ oe 
Arabic حدف‎ > —9 to “hasten”, حصضم‎ “eut off ” < 


1 


cut off end of a camel’s ear ”’.‏ '" حضرم 
(ui) Second becomes sonant 0‏ 
> حلط “tear in 016668 ”, root‏ شرمط > شرط Arabic‏ 
galmat “ shave the head” (Egyptian dialect).‏ 
(iv) Second becomes semi-vowel w‏ 


عن بس a‏ 


Arabic in حدوّل‎ “rule a book with hlnes” from حدل‎ 


“twist (a rope)”; J زهو‎ “cause to withdraw” from 


avoid ”’.‏ “ زهل 


(v) Second becomes semi-vowel y 


Arabic in سر‎ “become evil disposed” from 1 


“be very angry”: 120077[/ (Egyptian dialect) for yr 
where 4 = 42. 
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34 (8) Dissimilation of repeated initials or finals 

Another important dissimilation occurs in the change 
which takes place in the corresponding opening or closing 
consonants of doubled svllables, as when 81111 becomes 
sinsil or kabkab becomes kawkab. This dissimilation appears 
most commonly in sonants, and more often it is the first 
closure which changes. At the bottom of these doubled 
syllables there is generally a med. gemin. root. 

4/SLL “ to extract gently ”’, Arabic salsala “ to connect و‎ 
silsilat “ chain”’, > *sinsil-, Omani sinsla, Ethiopic sensel, 
Spanish Arabic cercele: Syriac si8lu-thd “ diacritical point”, 
where 3-I3-1 becomes 8-y8-l and iy = 7. 

/GLL “to roll”, Hebrew gulgél-eth “skull”, gilgal 
“wheel”, cf. N.T. Podyo@a = *gulguw-td: Syriac gdgul-ta = 
*gawgul- “ skull’, gigla “' wheel” (= *giygal). 

KBB “to scatter’, Arabic *habkab> kawkab “ star”, 
Hebrew kokab for kawkab, Syriac kukbd. 

VRBB “be great”, Aramaic rurbd (= *rawrab-) 
“ dignitary ”’, {2°27 (Cooke, NSI. Ix, 10). 


35 (4) Dissimilation of other repeated consonants 


This dissimilation is also extended to consonants which 
are alike but are not members of corresponding syllables. 

Margar- in papyapitn becomes Syriac margdn-whd, T.B. 
margal-itha, Arabic margan, loan word from Syriac. 

TMercur- in Latin pr.n. Mercurius, T.B. Merqiilis (Abod. 
Zara. 41). 

Nahna, Arabic dialect for nahnu “we”, lahna or wahna 
(Datina dialect), Hebrew samé- (absolute Seme3), Assyrian 


>? 


gamSu, Samak, Arabic sams-> Sams “ sun”’. 


38 (5) Special case of sonant I, r 
Change of sibilant to sonant I, r, when preceding and in 
contact with a following sibilant or dental, occurs in Assyrian. 
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Babylonian ‘udid@ru > Assyrian kuliaru. 

Babylonian kaidu> Assyrian kaldu “ Chaldean ’’. 

Assyrian Selasti > Selalts “three”, manzaztu (fem. of 
manzazu) > manzaltu, mazzaltu “resting place” (Rawl. i, 
59a, 35), Hebrew mazzaloth “‘ signs of the Zodiac’ (2 Kings 
xxii, 5), from which is derived a false sing. mazzal(-at) and so 
Arabic manzid “inn”’. 

In most of these cases we can have r for 1, as“manzartu 
(*manzaltu), etc. Cf. Amharic sessa > selsa. 

With this change of sibilant to sonant cf. Sumerian mis = 
miu “dust”, dis = dil “one”, gas = gal “house ”’. 


CONSONANTS AFFECTED BY VOWELS 

37 (a) Aspiration 

The aspiration of consonants is often produced by the 
influence of vowels. In Hebrew and Aramaic. where the 
original aspirate dentals th and dh are lost, new aspirates 
are created by the action of a preceding vowel on the dentals 
t and d, and corresponding aspirates are formed from 5, g, 
k, p, as bh, gh, kh, ph. Sometimes the new aspirate is retained 
by analogy when in process of inflection the vowel no longer 
precedes it, thus from stem mdlk-, absolute mélék >mélékh 
with the k aspirated by preceding inserted é, construct plural 
malkht. In uveo-Syriac the prepositions 5“, 1°, 0“, and the 
conjunction w*, as well as the formative prefix m*, do not 
suffice to produce the aspiration of a following consonant. 
Again, verbs with final d or ¢ do not aspirate this dental 
after a vowel in neo-Syriac save in the dialect of Alqosh. 

These new aspirates are quite distinct from the th and dh 
of Arabic which correspond with sibilants (8, z, cf. 17d) in 
Hebrew and with non-aspirates (t, © in Aramaic; they are 
entirely new formations solely due to the action of a preceding 
vowel. In an unpointed text nothing distinguishes these 
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aspirates from the corresponding non-aspirates, but in a 
pointed text the aspirate in Hebrew should be marked with 
a horizontal stroke above the letter (Rafe), a mark which 
rarely appears in printed texts, and the non-aspirate marked 
by inserted Dagesh. In Synac the non-aspirate consonants 
should have a supra-linear point (Quéoi) and the aspirates an 
infra-linear point (Rukok). 

In Tigrifia and Amharic k becomes kk or h under the 
influence of a preceding vowel, thus Amharic pronominal 
suffix of the 2nd 22350. sing. -kh or -h but -ka after 'a consonant. 

In Assyrian very often a dental becomes a sibilant, which 
is a kind of increased aspiration, before the vowel sounds 1 
or ,لا‎ thus ma’assu for ma’attu. Possibly this may be a trace 
of Sumerian influence, for in Sumerian a similar change often 
occurs before the sharp vowel 2/6, as dium = zem, dug = zb, etc. 


38 (b) Palatalization 

(1) In Arabic dislect palatal 6 is thus affected by a 
nelyhbouring 2, © (a): in ‘Iraq and Nejd, as well as amongst 
the Bedwin of the Syrian desert and the fellahin of Palestine, 
k often becomes ¢ after e, 2 (a), thus in ‘Iraq 2nd fem. suffix 
- for -ik (= -ki), plur. -fen. Less commonly q becomes é, 
as im rié for rig “ saliva’”’. With a there are usually alternative 
forms as kathir or éathir, etc. In Hadramaut, Oman, and 
Mehri, as well as in the ancient dialects of B. Amr. and 
B, Tamim, م‎ before 1 becomes 8, as in the Omani proverb 
kiln& minnagi yd st‘innat wa-‘agqaynasi wara’-al-‘anna “we 
have eaten out of thee, O basket, and have cast thee behind 
the house’ (Javaker, Omanee Proverbs, No. 10), where -3 
twice occurs for ki. So the variant 127185: for tahtaki in 
Qur’an, xix, 24. Sumetimes a similar § for م‎ (instead of 6) 
occurs before or after 4 in ‘Iraq, the littoral of Syria, amongst 
the fellahin of Palestine and the Christians of Jerusalem 
(cf. Palest. Explor. Fund, January, 1890, .م‎ 98). So in Mehri 
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we find Sebedat for kibd “liver” and Soqotra boss for 4 


““ weeping ”’. 

(ii) In Abyssinian we find that Amharic regularly makes 
the changes k > 6 and g‘> 6, thus Ge‘ez kehela = Amharic 
*keela> ¢dla “he drank”. Before 4 we also get z> Z, 
s>$, 3>é as ’azzazt> ’azzazi, etc., but Amharic is much 
influenced by non-Semitic neighbours and palatalization is 
one of the results (cf. 17). 


39 (c) Change of labial to semi-vowel 


In later dialects of Abyssinian and Syriac labials tend to 
become semi-vowel w after the vowel a, thus Tigré nds (naws 
for nafs) “self”, Amharic saw (sabe) “man’’, neo-Syriac 
gorda (gard for gabrd) “ husband ”’. 


40 (d) Semi-vowels assimilated to vowels 


Very generally the semi-vowels are assimilated to the 
neighbouring vowels so that w becomes y near 1, and y becomes 
wnearu; thusiw>1y>7 in Arabic, Hebrew, ete. wi>yr>i 
in Arabic and 2/6 in Assyrian, as ukuin > ukin; also uy > 
uw> 11 and yu> wu> ud, but in these latter instances it is 
more often the vowel that is assimilated to the consonant. 


IV 


THE VOWELS 
41 
The original Semitic vowels show three timbres, a, 2, and wu. 


Other timbres exist, d, ©, 0, %, but all these are derived from 
the three original sounds bv dialectal variation, or else by 
the influence of neighbouring consonants. Thus © must 
remain ه‎ in Arabic when in contact with a laryngal ; it may, as 
a matter of dialect, become 4, ©, 7, when not in contact with 
a laryngal or emphatic; it must become 4 or ,ره‎ or in North 
Africa u,in contact with an emphatic. Our course will be 
first to treat of the way in which the vowel sounds have been 
transmitted through the Semitic languages, then to consider 
how they may be influenced by neighbouring consonants, 
and finally to examine the way in which they are affected by 
other vowels resulting either in assimilation or dissimilation. 
In each vowel we have to consider three quantities, the 
long @, 2, ,له‎ the short d, 7, %, and the half-vowel or murmured 
vowel such as follows the p in the French pronunciation of 
pneu. We need not consider the two other asserted quantities, 
the protracted long and the Jimam or timeless half-vowel 
which involves the compression of the lips as though to form 
the vowel % but without the utterance of any sound, for these 
are the artificial creations of Qur’an readers and concern 
liturgy rather than philology. Nor can we formulate any 
actual time measure for the three quantities, but only a relative 
time as between long, short, and half-vowel. But the quantity 
affects the timbre. Almost always the timbre becomes duller 
and more obscure as the quantity is decreased. In modern 
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Arabic the short vowels tend to become vague in timbre and 
to differ, not only between districts, but between the different 
quarters of a town, and even between individual speakers, 
whilst the half-vowel has an indeterminate timbre partaking 
of 7-€ and z; in all cases the consonants are more distinct, 
and the whole speech thrown back deeper into the throat 
than is the case with the Indo-European languages. So in 
Hebrew short 6 unaccented tends to become 6 or 2, whilst % is 
confused with 0, and the half-vowel, if not accompanying a 
laryngal, becomes the vague ° of Sh‘wa mobile. 

Apart from vowel quantity, there is another relation of 
time. In the main we may contrast the tempo lente of 
deliberate narration with the more hurried speech, the tempo 
allegro of command or exclamation. Thus, generally, the 


o Jo ع‎ 
imperative *gttl (Heb. Vp, Arabic )ا قتل‎ and the Jussive 


show more rapid utterance in verbs, and so the vocative in 
nouns. Thus, in Hebrew we find indicative yagtil, Jussive 
yaqtél, imperative hagtél, where é is shorter than 7, both 
increased. from original 2. Similarly, in Arabic the final -2 
of the fem. imperative becomes short as ’uqtuli, and suffixed 
-t becomes short -7 in the exclamation yd gawmi “O my 
people ! ” in Qur. 7, 21. On the other hand, there is a distinct 
tendency to a more deliberate enunciation in liturgical reading 
than in colloquial speech, and this has undoubtedly affected 
the Masoretic pointing of the O.T. and the traditional method 
of reading the Qur'an so that neither truly represent the 
spoken language. This produces a more serious effect in the 
Q.T. than in the Qur’adn, because in the time of the Masoretic 
punctators the Hebrew language was no longer spoken, 
whilst the Qur’an pointing as we know was made with 
reference to the comparatively pure speech then actually 
current in the dialects of the tribes of Nejd. 
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42 Accent 


Accent is of two kinds, (i) accent of stress and (ii) accent of 
pitch. Generally speaking, the former influences the quantity 
of the vowels, whilst the latter is itself influenced by vowel 
quantity. 

Unfortunately accent is not represented in Arabic script, 
and we have to rely upon the actual usage of living speech. 
According to this we find an accent of pitch, which is concerned 
with musical rhythm and not with emphasis, as the accent 
generally employed in Syria and Egypt and recognized as the 
accent to be used in Qur’an reading. But the dialects of North 
Africa show an entirely different accent expressive of stress, 
and Arabia shows the accent of pitch encroaching on and 
gradually displacing the stress accent. 

In the dialects of North Africa the tendency is to accent the 
penultimate syllable, and this, it will be noted, in the perfect 
of verbs means that the emphasis is laid on the characteristic 
vowel, as in gatdla, labisa, hasuna. So we get in Tripoli 
ktéb (for kataba), impf. yéktib ; in Tunis ktib, 1116 ; Tlemsen 
kiséb, yéktseb; South Algeria ktib, yiktib; Morocco ktéb, 
yékteb or yektéb. In all modern dialect there is a strong 
tendency to drop an unaccented vowel or, as in the above 
examples of the perfect tense, to replace it by a half-vowel. 

The same accent of stress appears in Ethiopic, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic. The accentuation of Assyrian is so far obscure that 
we are not justified in formulating any conclusions. 

The accent of pitch seems to be a modern or at least a 
mediaeval introduction. It appears in the Arabic of Syria 
and Egypt, and is now regarded as the classical accent; in 
Arabia it is at the present moment gaining ground to the 
excluding of the older accent of pitch. The modern Ashkenaz 
use this accent, contrary to the written tone, in reading 
Hebrew. This accent of pitch falls on the last long or closed 
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syllable, or, failing this, on the syllable most remote from the 
final, thus yuqditilu, kdtib, gdtala, magtd, etc. 


43 (i) Long vowel a 

From the general scheme of the vowel sounds it will appear 
that in pronouncing the vowel a the tongue is further removed 
from the palate than in producing any other of the vowels. 
In sounding w or 2 the lower jaw is raised and the outlet is 
brought, in the case of ,نه‎ nearer to the soft palate, and in the 
case of 7 nearer to the hard palate. The sound of o is inter- 
mediate between a and wu, that of 6 is similarly intermediate 
between a and 2. In considering modifications of timbre 
in the vowel a, therefore, we have two directions of change, 
(i) through © towards ,نه‎ and (ii) through e towards 1. 
(a) Arabic 

In classical Arabic, that is to say, the form of the language 
traditionally employed in reading the Qur’an, the change 
of a towards o-u is obligatory before or after one of the 


emphatic letters رص بض‎ Lb. s, Oo, and this modification is 


compulsory and unavoidable. This modification results in the 
sound d, but in dialect is carried on to fullo orwu. So far as it 
results from the influence of neighbouring consonants, this 
modification will be considered at a later point (cf. 56 below) ; 
we have now to consider a similar modification which is a 
mark of variation of dialect and not caused by a neighbouring 
emphatic consonant. 

(a) The broad a is mentioned by Sibawaih, az-Zamskhshari, 
and ar-Radi al-Astarabadi, and is defined by the last of 
these as the Alif which is directed towards Waw. On the 
same authority we are told that it was a common mistake in 
writing as in speech for the people of the Hijaz to substitute 


Waw for Alif, as in 3 glo for صلاة‎ 
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In all South Arabia east of Datina accented d becomes 6 
(Landberg, tudes, ii, 295); thus bandt becomes bandét, 
sdhir>scher “‘ wizard” (plur. sharét for saharat), bila> belé 
“without”, kamah>kamoh “like this’, ’arba‘at> rbét 
“four ”’, sdb‘ >hdba‘ “‘ seven” (Mehri), etc. 

In Syria isolated cases occur of © modified to d or 6. Change 
of 8 to d, 6, i, appears also in the dialect of the rural peasantry 
of Malta. Although the Maltese dialect belongs to the North 
African group, a Syrian element seems to occur in it, and this 
is more apparent in the dialect of the rural districts. 


(8) The Imale (امالة‎ or “‘ deflection ” is the name given to 


the inclination of a towards d, ©, 2. The native grammarians 
attribute this to assimilation to a preceding or following 2, 
or to a preceding y, or to a following ya, or secondarily to 6 
derived by contraction from a syllable containing y (cf. 51, 
52 below), or to the extension of its influence by analogy to 
cases where, although @ is derived by contraction from a 
syllable containing 20, this w sometimes becomes y in inflection, 
or else in Qur’an reading to cases where a verse with a vowel 
ending -@ is made to correspond with another verse where 
-G suffers Imale for one of the reasons already described. 
Thus all instances of Imale are ultimately traced to 
assimilation of a to 4 or y; but this theory is disputed by 
European philologists (e.g. Brockelmann, Grundr., 51, 6, 8). 
The matter seems to be that as in any case the Imale is 
regarded as optional, that is to say, it is always allowable to 
read pure a even where the sound is modified by some, the 
Qur’an readers have established an artificial rule restricting 
the use of Imale to certain particular instances, a restriction 
unknown in the spoken language. How far this rule may 
be based on the ancient dialect of the B. Tamim, who are 
described as those most given to the use of the Imale, and how 
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far it has been developed on purely speculative lines, it is 
impossible to say. We can only state that the traditional 
method of reading confines it to certain cases which ultimately 
depend on assimilation, and that the living speech applies 
it to cases which show no influence of assimilation or any 
kind of analogy by which they can be referred to such 
assimilation. It may be, indeed, that the traditional rules 
observed in Qur’an reading are purely artificial creations of 
grammarians and Qur’an readers; but, whatever they are 
worth, they represent a definite tradition which cannot be 
ignored, even if we ultimately decide to reject its substance. 
As we have already noted, it 18 always allowable to sound the 
a true. The Imale is said to have been commonest amongst 
the B. Tamim, less common amongst the people of Qays, 
’Asad, and rare in the Hijaz. 

The traditional Imale as admitted in Qur’an reading is of 
four kinds :— 


(i) Due to assimilation 

Change of d to d/é after 1 or y, or before 7 or ya. 

(a) After 7 or y Imale may occur immediately as in bayén 
for bayadn, “argument,” bayyé* for bayya‘, ‘“ merchant,” 
‘“uméd for ‘mad, “tent-pole,” etc., or separated by two 
consonants, i.e. in a syllable following a closed syllable con- 
taining 7, as svmlél for simlal, “ brisk (of a she-camel),” and 
1010116 for ’inna, “ verily we...” (Qur. 11, 151), or even after 
4, y, two syllables before, provided that the syllable containing 
d, or the intervening syllable, begin with 7, as in bayt&hé 
for baytdhd, which is really assimilation of 6 to preceding 
6 which is the result of Imale of éa-. 

(6) Before 7 or ya, not before yu, immediately, i.e. in the 
next syllable, as ‘élim for ‘alim, “learned,” kétvb for kati, 
“clerk,” séyartuhu for sdyartuhu, “I kept pace with him.” 
In all these instances it is noted that the Hijazi pronunciation 
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admitted Imale caused by 2 only, and not that caused by y 
either before or after. 
(ii) Due to derwation 

(a) In final © derived by contraction from a syllable con- 
taining y, as in the verb hadé for hada, “ direct,” from root 
hdy ; and so in nouns like sakra, fem. of sakrdn, “ drunk,” 
because this fem. -6 is derived from -ay (cf. sect. 118), as -é 
(for -ay) in Hebrew ‘eéré, ‘“‘ ten,” in fem. numerals 11-19, and 
Samaritan fem. numerals in *; so T.B. and Tarz. ay>é in 
zotarté, ‘‘ little (finger),” h*daté, ‘‘ new (year) ; and Ethiopic 
’ahatt (for ’ahadti), fem. of *ahadu, “one.” And similarly in 
noun forms such as fatét, fem. of fata-, as this 6 has its being in 
a syllable which originally contained radical y. 

(8) Final -@ from w, which is taken for y because in the 
course of inflection it appears as y, an extension of the 
preceding case by (false) analogy which is tolerated but not 
approved. Thus 0026 < gazé though from +/gzw because the 
last radical appears as y in passive gaziya ; and malha>malhé, 
“place of entertainment,” though from »/lhw because it 
forms dual malhayani. Such exceptions seem to show the 
Qur’in readers straining their self-imposed rules in the 
endeavour to meet the usage of colloquial speech. 

(y) Medial 6 in verbs with medial ya, yi, or wi, all making 
? in double closure, as kala, kilta, baga, haba, etc., but not 
medial 6 derived from wa, wu, as gala, quilta, tala, etc. 

(5) Medial 6 in nouns derived from رن‎ but not if derived from 
w; thus nab- (4/nyb), ‘ab- (./‘yb), not bab- (4/bwb), dar- 
(dur). 

(ce) Imale of fem. -at, -@ in pause is admitted and is the only 
case of Imale with this termination. Thus, rahmat in pause 
becomes rahma or rahmé. But Imale is not permitted with 
-al, (-d) as in salat, but only when the long -2 is produced by 
the fall of the fem. -t, unless -d¢ is itself due to final -y, in which 
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case it comes under the heading of (ii, a) above: nor is such 
Imale permitted when the -d@ is the added “ © of silence”’, as 
it is called. 
(iii) Restriction of the Imale 

The rules given above for regulating the permissive use of 
the Imale represent a tradition whose authority has been 
questioned, but the recorded “ restrictions’ in the main 
agree with what is actually observed in existing dialect. These 
restrictions can be reduced ultimately to three headings: 
(i) Imale is prevented by the influence of neighbouring 
consonants, that is to say, a laryngal in contact compels the 
pure a to be retained ; an emphatic or r in contact causes the 
a to tend towards d>o>u, and consequently prevents its 
deflection towards 6 <6 <2. These instances of consonant 
influence will be treated more fully later (cf. 53 seq.). (ii) 
Imale is not admitted in the uninflected, prepositions, etc.— 
this is a Qur’an readers’ rule which is not entirely endorsed 
by the usage of living speech. (iii) The cause of the Imale, 
1.6. neighbouring 2 or y, must be in the same word as the vowel 
affected, and it cannot operate if the cause (2 or y) is elided. 
These two latter rules are merely based on the theory that 
Imale is due to assimilation, but rule (i) is important and 
must be carefully observed. 
(1v) Arabic Dralect 

In Arabic dialect Imale is much commoner than in the 
traditional system of Qur’an reading, but it is worth noting the 
statement made in Willmore’s Spoken Arabic of Egypt (p. 3, 
n. 2) that “ most of the numerous examples given by Spitta 
of «mdla or thinning of the a-vowels are illustrations of foreign 
(fellah, bedawi, or berberi) pronunciation. Such forms as 
keldm, lamde, do not occur in the dialect of Cairo as spoken 
by natives ”’. 
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(1) d>d in Syria, North Africa, Egypt: thus tamdn, 
“eight”? (Egypt), nds, “men” (Syria), suffixed Ist plur. 
pron. -nd (Egypt). In the Libyan desert commonly © <7. 

(2) d>é in Syria, ‘Iraq, Oman, North Africa, Egypt, ete. : 
as kitéb, ' book” (Morocco), suffix -né (Oman), -né, -nt (Dofar), 
tkéllemt for takallamtu, ‘I have spoken ” (Morocco). 

(3) d>7 chiefly in South Arabia and North Africa, as 
nizel, “descending ”’ (Maltese). Fem. -at )-85( <-2 in Mehri, 
as in faidit for fayadat. 

(b) Abyssinian 

In Tigrifia we find occasionally 6 for 2, d, as Ge‘ez samani > 
Tila. s6ménte, “eight,” etc. In Amharic and other later 
dialects there are occasional instances of Imale, as in 
semmén-t, “eight,” -ni>-nd>-na/-né (Amharic), -ya>-yé 
(Tigrifia, Tigré), -ya/-yé (Amharic). 

(c) Hebrew 


In Hebrew the general rule is that @ becomes 0, a 
new @ being produced by lengthening @; thus ka>ko, 
“thus,” but kaka, “ مه‎ and so” >*kakd, and thence kaka 
(Exod. xxix, 35, etc.), so ayka, “how?” >’éka (Deut. i, 
12), but 576, “ where ? ” (2 Kings vi, 13). Normally original © 
becomes 6, as in 559 (Arabic 8aq), “leg,” salem (Arabic 
salam), “‘ peace,” gibbor (Arabic gabbar), “ hero,” unless (1) @ 
has been shortened to 2 and afterwards lengthened to 6, or 
(u) in loan words where abnormal forms occur, as M*‘ara 
(Arabic Magéra(t) pr.n. Judges xii, 4, Vulg. Maarah), 0 
(Assyrian purat, Sumerian pura), ‘ Euphrates,’ and in such 
words as k*@ab, ‘‘ book,” an Aramaic loan word in later Hebrew 
(Daniel, Esther) replacing the older séfé. 

The Hebrew 6 from original @ and that from original aw 
(cf. 50) is longer than the 6 produced by lengthening original 
ti (cf. 48c), so that by decrease of accent 6>%; thus gibbor, 
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strong,” g*bura, “ strength,” manos, “ flight,” fem. m*nisd, 
although it may be that these latter are separate forms of 
type gattil, a form usually employed for the passive participle, 
as 28007, “imprisoned,” 5901116, “ virgin (secluded),’’ etc., 
and we also find fem. with 6 as 0525676, “‘ good news” (Arabic 
bisara(t)), etc. So in double closure 6 from wa (cf. 52) as in 
nagom becomes wu, n°qumota. But imperative 2nd 21. 41 
) > (ه‎ becomes with double closure gomna. Very often this 
longer 6 15 marked by the presence of Waw, which is absent 
from 6<%, but this should not be taken as a strict rule, 
for even in the twelfth century A.D. medial Waw as a 
“support” of the vowel point was largely at the discretion 
of the copyist, teste, Ibn Ezra. 

But older forms exist in which original © became @ not 6. 
Thus in the Amarna letters we have zuri‘a, ‘“‘ arm,” where 
Hebrew has z°rda‘ (Arabic dhira‘-), riisu, “head,” Heb. 
ros, both for original ra’§ (Arabic va’s). Amarna aniki = 
Heb. **noki, ahariinti = Heb. **harond. So we find Heb. 
taffuah, “apple,” for *taffah (Arabic tuffah). 

(2) 6 

In East Syriac and Bib. Aramaic 6 is retained, thus **na 
(Dan. 11, 10) = Heb. ’*nos (Arab. nas), ’elahin (Dan. 11, 11) = 
Heb. **lohim, 0678“ (Dan. ii, 32) = Heb. 25760, but in West 
Syriac 0 becomes 6 or d as in Hebrew. Thus Salam (Arabic 
salam) = Bib. Ar. &lam (Ezra iv, 17), West Syr. &¢lom, 
East Syr. slam, the written vowel zégafa or 2696/6 being 
sounded 6 in Kast Syr. and 6 in West Syr. So Cwvapiov = 
East Syr. zénara, West Syr. ztindro ; Arabic 01188, “ three” = 
Bib. Ar. 21200, East Syr. 151508, West Syr. 161666, neo-Syr. 
t*lat (Urmi), tlota (Ma‘lula), but in Ma‘lula dialect as in South 
Arabia accented 6 becomes 6, unaccented 6 is retained. In 
the districts of Salamis, Qudshanis, etc., and to a less degree 
elsewhere in East neo-Syr. there is a tendency for 6 to become 
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é, or 7, but this Imale of 6 is not so common as that of 4. 
In compensatory lengthening of d@ at the fall of a following 
consonant in Hast Syr. 6 <6, thus *dab, ’dw, and even of or 
0. In Nabatwan *nas, “men” (Arab. nas) = YIN (Cooke, 
NSI. 79, 7; 89, 5). 
(e) Assyrian 

In later Assyrian @ frequently becomes é or 2, thus sarmanu 
appears as sarménu, etc. 
44 (ii) Long vowel 1 

The vowel 2 is thrown forward so that the outlet advances 
to the hard palate. Whilst 7 proper is a clear sound, its 
obscuring results in é, which is intermediate between a and 2 
(on é resulting from ay cf. 49 below). Akin to vowel 2 8 
semi-vowel y. Always iy>7 just as iw>wa; generally y- <5 
(but cf. 40); 2w may become 1217 <7 or ونه‎ <1 according to 
whether the semi-vowel is assimilated to the vowel or vice 
versa. 


(a) Arabic 

As a rule long 7 is maintained, but occasionally we find 
final -7 in an open syllable modified to -é, thus heya, “ she’ > 
hi or hé (Egypt). 
(b) Abyssinian 

Final -7 in an open syllable is occasionally modified, 


especially in later dialects, thus pronominal suffix -n2?>-né in 
Tigré. Ge‘ez zé for Arabic dhi. 


(c) Hebrew 

Generally 7 retained as in sddig, “just”; but the 
modification of final -7 accented in an open syllable is frequent, 
thus Arabic dhi = Heb. zé, Arabic Oamani, “ eight”? = Heb. 
8¢*méné, and other instances in 15 verbs, such as *yagliy> 
yigle ; مه‎ pé, “ mouth,” which returns to 3م‎ in the construct 
because no longer final. 
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(d) Aramaic 
In Bib. Ar. accented long 7 not final is preserved, but final 
-t accented usually becomes é-: unaccented it varies between 
+ and é, thus Heb. zé but Aram. dz; verbs final -y, w>é€ 
as yib‘é (Dan. vi, 8, 13), yigré (Dan. v, 7), etc. Syriac negle, 
neo-Syr. gale in Urmi, etc. In Syriac original 2 retains its 
timbre in the west, but in the east becomes e, the written 
_ Sign Hebotso (-- or =) being given these different sounds in the 
two areas. Thus Bib. Ar. n*biyd, “ prophet” (Ezra v, 1) = 
W.S. n*biyo, E.S. n*béya. So passive ptc. B.A. 62016, but 
also ¢*gél (Dan. v, 25, 27), Syr. W.S. ,210و‎ ES. q*%tél. In 
Ma‘lula 7 becomes é in closed syllable as plur. -én for -in. 


(e) Assyrian 
Long 7 and 2 seem to have been confused in the later 
language and freely interchanged. 


45 (iii) Long vowel u 

As é is the obscuring of 7, so 6 is the obscuring of #, the 
» being imperfectly formed and so partaking of the a sound. 
(For 6 resulting from aw cf. 50.) As the vowel 2 15 akin to 
the semi-vowel y so نه‎ is akin to w. 


(a) 616 

As a rule long نه‎ is retained, but in dialect we sometimes 
find it obscured as 6, thus huwa “he” >hdi or ho (Egypt). 
So especially in North Africa with the emphatic letters 
(cf. 57), as 869 for stig “‘ market’, etc. 


(b) Abyssinian 

Usually long @ is retained, but sometimes it is obscured 
to 6, and this tendency is increased in later dialects, thus 
hum > *hiimi, Ge'ez homi ; Tigré him, 6m; Tigrifia ’om, 6m ; 
Amharic 6m. 
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(c) Hebrew 


Original @ as @, shortening to 6, which is thus contrasted 
with 6 (<aw), which by decrease of quantity changes its 
timbre to 2. Thus *yaqis> 1/6015, labius, etc., but we also 
find 001111 forms which have become qatol, as 700118 (Ps. xci, 3) = 
yaqos (Hos. ix, 8). On shortening we find instances in which 
u> 6 < t% as 17/801110, jussive yagom, with Waw yayyaqém, but 
these are cases of % produced by contraction (cf. 52) or by 
lengthening (cf. 48), not cases of original @. 


(d) Aramaic 

Original % is preserved in Bib. Aram. and West Syriac, 
but becomes 6 in Kast Syriac, thus Cwvapiovy = West Syriac 
2111076, Kast Syriac zonard. In neo-Syriac, especially amongst 
the Jews of Zakhu and in Algosh, it has a sound of @ inclining 
towards 0. 


(e) Assyrian 


In later forms 27 tends to become w and so inclines 
towards 7/é. 


THE SHORT VOWELS 

46 (iv) Short a 
(a) Arabic 

In classical Arabic @ must be retained when in contact 
with a laryngal, it becomes 6/6 in contact with an emphatic, 
and may become d/é in other cases. The traditional rules 
already given in connexion with long 6 apply equally to d, 
and are based, as already noted, on the questionable theory 
that Imale is due to assimilation to a neighbouring 5 or y 
(cf. 43, i, ©», 8). 

In Arabic dialect the change of 0 to d, ,م‎ i—the last chiefly 
in South Arabia and North Africa—occurs freely when there 
is not a laryngal or emphatic in contact, but its operation is 
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somewhat irregular, and differences occur not only as between 
different countries, but in districts quite near one another. 
Thus Syrian dialect gemel (gamal) “ camel”’, ’ent “ thou” ; 
Egypt sdmd “heaven”, kelb “dog”’, ’enta “thou”; ‘Iraq 
keteb (kataba) ‘“‘ he wrote’’, gems “‘sun”’, beled ““ country ” ; 
Oman swed ('aswad) “black”, ’ene “1”, huwe “he”, 
merkeb “ship”; Tripoli ’éne “I”, ’enta “thou”, sams 
“sun”; Mehri 251610 “black”, milk “king”; Maltese 
gems “sun”’, etc., a list which might be extended very con- 
siderably. Wullmore’s remark already yuoted (cf. 43) does 
not apply to short d where the Imale is extremely common 
unless prevented by a neighbouring consonant. 

Change of 2 to 6 is generally due to the influence of a 
neighbouring emphatic (cf. 53), but accented 6 becomes 6 in 
South Arabia as described above (cf. 43 a, a), thus Mehri 
’arba‘at > rbdt “ four ”’, ‘a&r-> dser “ ten ”’, galaga “ zo away ”’, 
fem. galagat> galgét, sab‘-> hdba “seven”, barg-> bérég 
lightning ”’, etc. 


(b) Abyssinian 

Ge‘ez generally preserves short ©, thus gatala “he killed ’’, 
malak “‘angel’’, etc., but occasionally Imale occurs as in 
nehna for *nahna “we”. This Imale becomes more frequent 
in the later dialects, as Tigré ’unta> ’enta “ thou’’, so ’entt, 
’entum, ’enten; Tigrifia nehna as in Ge‘ez ; Ambharic ’ana> 
"enmh “1”, suffix -nd (for -n@) often -n 6, gatala > qital, etc. 


(c) Hebrew 


Before examining any of the short vowels in Hebrew or 
Aramaic careful note must be made of the syllabic constitution 
and the influence of the accent. The opening or closing of 
syllables, and the incidence or removal of the tone and of the 
pausal accents, account for changes of quantity in the original 
short vowels, and to a less extent for their change in timbre. 
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(i) Preservation of original a 

Original 2 is preserved (a) in a doubly closed unaccented 
syllable not initial, as gataltum > q’taltém, and nouns of the 
type gattal as sabba@ gannab “thief”, etc. But gattala> 
qttél where the original vocalization is completely changed, 
a change which can be explained by noting that the perfect 
has been assimilated to the imperfect in the derived verb 
stems. Very often even in nouns the initial syllable 
shows @ changed to 2 in double closure, thus yaqtul > yigtdl, 
*hagtala> higttl (stem vowel affected by imperfect), 
*hatqattala > hidgattél, etc. Sometimes d@ is preserved by 
doubling the following consonant so as to produce double 
closure, a method more common with 7 and 2 than with a, 
thus Aa- in hammélek, ete. 

(8) In a closed accented syllable in verbs as qaétdl, the 
stronger accent in nouns and in pause increasing this to و6‎ 
as noun hakdm, pausal gatdl. 

(y) Occasionally in an accented syllable in nouns such as 
stigdr “ cage”’ (Ezek. xix, 9), which appear to be Aramaic 
loan words. 


(11) Change of timbre 

In Hebrew م‎ becomes 6/7 as in the Arabic Imale, but this 
change is confined to closed unaccented syllables, and to the 
first syllable of nouns of the type qdtl, which has been opened 
by the insertion of a vowel producing gétél. Perhaps this é 
in gail is due to assimilation, as gatl> qatel> qétél. In 
either case the change to 6/3 is prevented by a laryngal in 
contact (cf. 53). Thus vagial> yrgtdl, etc. 

(2) In a closed unaccented syllable the Masoretic pointing 
varies between 1 and 6, and we can see no reason why we have 
3° éltem in 1 Sam. xxv, 5, and 3 éltiv in 1 Sam. i, 20. So Arabic 
yadkum = Hebrew yédkem, but yaryat> qrya. But this 
change to é/i was not made in the time of the LXX or of 
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St. Jerome, thus Hebrew (M.T.) Mibsar = MaB8oapts, Migddl = 
Marydorov (in Hdt. ii, 159), Midbar = MadSep, Miktab = 
Vulg. Machtab, Bil‘dm = LXX 830060. 

(b} In the vase of gatl the chanye is undoubtedly one of 
later date. The form gatl with the last consonant unvocalized 
by the disuse of the case endings necessarily inserted a 
vowel which usually was weak é (cf. 68), unless before or after 
a laryngal (cf. 53), in which case it was @, thus malk> mélék, 
zar‘> zéra’, etc. We would have expected the 6 in the 
accented and now opened syllable tu become a, but this 
increase does not take place, and in due course 2 becomes 6 
presumably by assimilation, and the change is extended by 
analogy to cases where d was inserted. Thus *sams (Arabic 
Sams) became *3imés and so appears in the LXX Be@cauns 
(Joshua xv, 10), but §émés in the M.T. So *Habr (Gen. xlvi, 
17) became Haber, and thus LXX م2486‎ and Xufep as well 
as Vulg. Haber, but M.T. Hébér. In *Bar‘ (Gen. xiv, 2) the 
final laryngal produces Bara‘, and so we have LXX Bapa 
(E. text) or Barna (A.D. texts), Vulg. Bara, but M.T. Béra’. 
An increase of accent, however, raises this 6 to 6 as ’eres, 
*ares (Jer. xxii, 29, in pause). Final -ay also after becoming 
-€ appears finally as - 6, thus ’eqra’é (1 Sam. xxviii, 15). 

(1) Change of quantity 

(a) Short 2 is raised to 6 usually in an accented syllable in 
nouns, as *zakar (Arabic dhakar) > zakdr “ male’, *sullam> 
sulldm “ladder”, *zahab (Arabic dhahab)> 287205 “ gold”, 
etc.; in an open syllable before an accented vowel originally 
short, as gatdl, zakdr, etc., and sometimes before accented 
long as 52500 “honour”, 551071 “peace”, etc.; by the 
Increased accent in pause as gatdl, etc., and in compensation 
by the opening of a closed syllable, as y*harék, where the 
syllable should be closed by the doubling of the medial radical 
as in y’gattel, but becomes open by the incapacity of a 
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laryngal or r to be doubled. When, however, the syllable is 
opened by the decay of + closure even though subsequently 
closed by the loss of the case vowel, etc., we sometimes find 
a> 8 < 6 5ه‎ 12 *r@’s > 168 “ head ” ; in such forms presumably 
the opening of the syllable took place at a very early date, 
and so resultant @ was established before the change of @ to 0. 
On the other hand, da’g> dag “‘ fish”’. 

(8) Short م‎ is decreased to a half-vowel ©» or * sometimes in 
an open syllable before an accented vowel onginally long, and 
always in an open syllable second before an accented vowel 
originally short, as 24م‎ “fruit”, but salém “ peace”’, so 
h*lém “ dream ’’, q*talkém, etc. In pause this half-vowel is 
raised to 6 as péri, but the timbre 2 is preserved by a laryngal 
preceding (cf. 53). 


(d) Aramaic 

In Aramaic accented short a in a closed svllable is retained, 
thus gatdl> g*tdl, so h*da “ new”, emph. h’dta. Accented 
@ in an open syllable in nouns of the type gail loses its accent, 
which passes on to the inserted vowel, an inevitable result 
of the syllabic constitution in Aramaic, thus *kdlb> k*léb, 
*mdlk > mlék, etc. In an open unaccented syllable either 
the vowel is lost, or the syllable is closed, or the vowel if 
remaining in an open syllable becomes a half-vowel, thus 
qadl> q*tdl, *kasp> k*sef, kaspd “silver”? (Dan. 11, 32), 
Sam§ > Simsa “ sun ” (Dan. vi, 15), basar > b°sar, bird “ flesh ”’ 
(Dan. 11, 11), etc. In Syriac 6 may be retained or it becomes 
€ in an unaccented closed syllable, thus malkd “king”, 
706000110 “letter ’’, Bib. Aram. 19077, yaqtul > neqtul, dakar > 
dekrd. The change to 6 is commoner in West Syriac, it 
more often remains 0 in Mast Syriac. In Mandean and Onq. © 
in this position is retained or else becomes 2. Thus Galilean 
muha “salt”? (Hebrew malah), “ibba “father”, 6 
“ morning ”’, etc. 
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(e) Assyrian 
Original @ is generally retamed in Assyrian, but in later 
forms it sometimes becomes é/?. 


47 (v) Short vowel 1 
(a) Aralic 

Although short 7 15 retained in classical Arabic, its sound 
inclines to © with a laryngal (cf. 57); thus 0155 < gess, “ilm> 
‘elm, etc., a tendency which becomes more pronounced in 
dialect, and it inclines to 11 with an emphatic, as nisf> niisf 
“half ’’. In dialect it generally becomes é in an unaccented 
syllable, as tis‘at> tes‘od “nine”? (Morocco), yisif> yesuf 
“he sees *' (Kgypt), sittat > setta “ six’ (Morocco), etc. This 
change is regular in Syria except in -2y or final -7, thus -kén 
for -kin, ete. 

(6) Abyssinian 

In Abyssinian 7 becomes 6 and thus is confused with وله‎ 
which also becomes 6. Thus *lisdn (Arabic lisan)> lesan 
“tongue ’’, etc. But in a doubly closed syllable 7 becomes 
d, as *labisa > labésa or labsa, 2nd sing. masc. labdska. Short 
2 is re-introduced into Amharic but does not correspond with 
common Semitic 27. 

(c) Hebrew 

(1) In compensatory lengthening caused by the opening of 
a closed syllable 7 becomes @, thus *birrék >bérek, so *mala’ > 
malé. Thus we have either yryrag or yerés. 

(2) In an accented syllable open or simply closed 27> é, 8 
sifr- absolute séfér, opened by the addition of the inserted 
vowel (cf. 68), kabtd > kabéd. Sometimes, however, we find 
an alternative 7 resulting from more strongly accented 7, 
which will decrease to 2 by removal of the accent or by 
double closure. Thus in the causative yagtil, decreasing to 8 
in double closure tagiélna and in the jussive yagtél and 
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imperative hagtél. Very rarely accented 7 is preserved as in 
bin (Deut. xxv, 2) for the commoner bén ; 30 in the particles 
"1m, min, ‘im. 

(3) In an accented doubly closed syllable 7 becomes d, as 
kabéd (for kdbid), kabddta, so *bint> *bant> 616, biti; 
Arabic siddiq =: Hebrew 300010. So in pause héGéz becomes 
76602 (Isa. xvii, 5). 

(4) In a closed unaccented syllable 7 is preserved without 
change of quantity or timbre, as sifri, sifrékem, ’immi, etc. 
But original 7 becomes 6 after it has become é or half-vowel, 
and is then by change of accent restored to a short vowel. 
Thus é can result as a shortening of 2, or lengthening of >, the 
original i from which these vowels were produced being 
forgotten ; there is no confusion between 7 and م‎ here in the 
way there is between 6 and 7 resulting from the Imale of .م‎ 
Thus *yay3ib (for yawsb) becomes yéséb, then as the accent 
recedes with prefixed Waw wayyéséb. By the medium of 
the half-vowel we have some (rarer) forms such as *3ikm 
(whence szhkmi, etc.), 8°*kém “shoulder”, in pause 0 
(Ps. xxi, 3), and in the proper noun §ékma “ towards Shechem ” 
(Hos. vi, 9), but Vulg. Sachem. 

(5) In an open unaccented syllable 7 may become long 7, or 
it may be preserved by doubling the following consonant and 
so closing the syllable, thus *qumaS “nettle” 9و8‎ 8 
(Hos. ix, 6), 077168 (Isa. xxxiv, 13). This closure by doubling 
the following consonant is more frequent than with ©, but 
not so common as with w. Thus in the verb yasbub> yasub(b) 
(cf. 74) we may have either 76566, the م‎ lengthened in an 
open syllable (cf. 46, ©, ui), or yd- may become y?- in the 
normal course and then produce yissob to preserve short 7 ; 
in tisht such a doubling 15 unnecessary as the syllable is already 
doubly closed. 


(6) But in an open syllable before an original long vowel 7 
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may become a half-vowel, and this is the regular course in an 
open syllable second before an accented short. But after + 
the half-vowel becomes 2 by the compensatory lengthening 
already described. Thus sifr-> s*fartm, Arabic bisarat = 
Hebrew 643670 “ good news”. 


(d) Aramaic 

In Bib. Aram. 7 varies between 7 and م‎ in an accented 
syllable simply closed, thus *Salit> s‘lét, *sagir> s*gir. In 
closed accented medial or final, if originally closed, and always 
if doubly closed, 17> d, thus namir (Hebrew namér) > n*mar, 
bint > bad (batt), kabtda > k*béd, so b* és (Dan. vi, 15), akém 
(Dan. iv, 6). In closed unaccented syllables 2 is retained as 
sippar > siff¢r-in, “ili, ete. 

In Syriac 7 becomes 6, but 7 is sometimes retained near a 
sibilant (cf. 58), thus wagif> n‘qgef, sippar> séffar, etc. 
In the Targums 7 becomes é in unaccented open syllables. 
(e) Assyrian 

In Assyrian 7 15 unchanged unless 811605601 by a neighbouring 
‘consonant. 


48 (vi) Short vowel u 
(2) Arabic 

Near the emphatic letters or the Jaryngals 7% is sounded as 
6. In the dialect of Oman this 6 sound is extended to % in 
all noun forms, as 1/065 < ‘dgab, etc. So in dialect -kuma> 
-kon (Syria), -hum> -hom (Hadr.). In doubly closed syllables 
in dialect % sometimes becomes 7, thus dubb> dibb “ bear ” 
(Egypt), swumm> simm “eye of a needle” (id.), Qubtiy > 
Qibti “ Copt” (id.), kul> kil “ cat” (Oman), hunaka> 
hanak “there” (‘Iraq). 
(b) Abyssinian 

In Abyssinian 4 becomes 6 and so confuses with 7, thus 
*hithb> lébb “heart”, Arabic ’udhn ==’éen “ear”, sukdar 
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(pass. infin.)> sekar as verbal noun “drunkenness”. In 


Tigrifin % sometimes becomes 6 in the syllable -dm, as 
nesom, etc. 


(c) Hebrew 


(1) In compensatory lengthening at the opening of a closed 
syllable %> 6, thus burrak > bérak (cf. 12). 

(2) In an accented syllable open or closed > 6, 
thus *' انوت‎ > ‘agdl, Arabic quds = Hebrew 06088 “holy”, 
Arabic kull = Hebrew kol(l), *qatdéin> qaton. The 6 which 
appears in the pronoun ’attém, in the personal termina- 
tion -iém, and in the suffix -kém, must 2065 be 
regarded as a modification of original w& but as 
produced by the analogy of the curresponding feminine, just 
as in Arabic the fem. ’antunna, -tunna, -kunna, of the 2nd plur. 
fem. is affected by the influence of the masc. The original 
7 of the fem. appears in Arabic dialect, and in Assyrian 
masc. attunr, fem. attra. Parallel to this change in Hebrew 
is the use of the fem. sing. et? in Tunis for the masc., and so 
ntin in Tlemsen. 

(3) In an unaccented open svllahle before the accent % 
normally becomes 6, as *Su‘ar> مل 'قة‎ “ bad” (Jer. xxix, 17), 
but occasionally in older forms such as proper names we find 
> tin this position as 10م‎ 7 (Num. 1, 8 ; u, 5). 

Alternative to this is the closure of the syllable by doubling 
the following consonant, and thus we have ytissab as alternative 
for yusab for yusub = yusbab (cf. 157). 

(4) Second before an accented vowel originally short % 
becomes half-vowel, like 8, 7, in the same position, its timbre 
as ° being preserved after a laryngal or velar, thus *qudi > 
96468, plur. g°dastm, so ,آم “قمر‎ p*alim, and similarly % becomes 
half-vowel before accented long, as *huly->*huli>hlt, in 
2811856 7. 
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(5) In a closed unaccented syllable the Babylonian pointing 
preserves نه‎ but the Tiberian pointing, which is that found in 
the printed text, varies between 1) and 6, so that sometimes 
both appear in different passages in the same word, thus in 
Isa. xxvii, 11, y*hunnénd, but the same word 255 
in Ps, Ixvii, 2. Thus guttal remains guttal, but huqtal becomes 
hdgtal. Generally 6 appears where 2 has been raised to 6 
by the accent and then reduced by the passing of the accent, 
as quds > qode3, 06055, and so when % has been reduced to 
half-vowel, 1.6. after a laryngal, as h°li, 261/6, in pause hol, 
which practically gives the same consonant influence as in 
Arabic (cf. above). On the other hand, rugg becomes roq(q), 
ruqqo. 

(d) Aramaic 

(1) In an accented syllable 4] is generally preserved, and so 
in a closed accented. This is the case in Bib. Aram. in nouns 
of the qutl type, and so in noun forms as huOlayyé (Iizra v, 8), ’ 
h°nukkaé (construct, Dan. ii, 2), but 6 in 76/0 “ wisdom ”’, 
’ Orha@ak (Dan. v, 23), and in verb forms as honha@ (or h°nhaé, 
Dan. v, 20) for *hunhat. 

In nouns % becomes 6 in an open accented syllable as 
hasok (type gatul, Dan. 1, 22), and @ in closed accented as 
*estir (Dan. iv, 12). 

(2) In Syriac « is preserved in a closed syllable in West 
Syriac, but becomes o in East Syriac (cf. 45),thus yagtul > 
West Syriac negtul, Fast Syriac neytol, Arabic kurrasat “ little 
book’? > West Syriac kurrés6, Nast Syriac korrdsa. In 
open accented u becomes West Syriac 6 and Kust Syriac 6 
(cf. 45). 

(3) In the Targums % is retained in the verb in an open 
accented, as q‘tilu, but is rare in closed unaccented. In 
closed accented u> 6, rarely % retained, thus yigtél, -kum> 
-kon. 
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(4) Mandear confuses wu and 0. In neo-Syriac u frequently 
becomes e/2. 


(e) 01 


In later Assyrian u sometimes becomes 2, thus older 1 
appears later as pitéqu. 


49 (vii) Diphthong ay 
(a) 6 

The diphthong ay is normally retained in classical Arabic, 
the only exceptions being found in the combinations -aya-, 
-ayi-, etc. (cf. 52), and in such noun forms as *talay-, which 
become ftala-, and in double closure where ay> ره‎ as laysa 
“ig not’, lasta “‘ thou wast not’. 

In dialect ay commonly becomes 2, and in North Africa 
and sometimes in Egypt this frequently results in 2, except 
in those instances where ay 15 retained under the influence of 
a neighhourimg larvngal or emphatic (cf. 54). Thus bayt 
‘house’ > bét (‘Iraqg, Egvpt), 52 (Morocco); ‘alaykum 
“on you” > ‘alékum (‘Traq) ; ganaynu(t) “ garden” > genéna 
(Egypt); hayr “ wealth’, khér (Oman), and so through all 
forms of dialect. 


(6) Abyssiiiian 

The diphthong ay is retained in a doubly closed accented 
syllable, before y, or near a laryngal, elsewhere it becomes 6. 
Thus bayt “house” > bét, laylat “night” > lélat, 8 
* where ?”’ haymanot “ faith’, etc. 


(c) Hebrew 


The diphthong is retaimed in a closed accented syllable, 
but in an unaccented syllable or in an open syllable whether 
accented or not it becomes 6, In nouns of the gatl type with 
medial ¥, which retains its consonantal value, it is necessary to 
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insert a short vowel before the final radical; normally the 
inserted vowel is 6 (cf. 68), but under the influence of the 
preceding y this becomes 7 and thus we get *bayt > buayith 
“house”, etc., in the construct béh and similarly *layl-> 
layil, 121, and in an open syllable haykal> hékal “‘ temple”, 
but this is sometimes restrained by analogy as in baytha 
“homewards”’, layla “by night”. In a final syllable as 
‘asray > ‘esré “ten”’, but also with resultant -é shortened 
to -6, as gunay> gané, etc. Occasionally we find ay 
retained abnormally as in ’aystrém “ 1 will chastise them ”’ 
(Hos. vu, 12). 
(d) 6 

The conditions generally are the same as in Hebrew, thus 
bayit (= bayt) “house” constr. béth (Dan. iv, 27), hayil 
constr. hél “‘ craft’’ (Dan. iii, 20), final accented as in 8 
(Dan. vi, 8). In Syriac ay is retained onlv ia an open accented, 
thus beth, baytha “ house’’, and as in Hebrew ay> é (Kast 
Syriac = 7% West Syriac) in a final accented, as neglé. In 
modern East Syriac ay sounds as @ or e (i.e. a3 ev in English 
height). Inthe Targums ay becomes 6 in closed accented and 
thus we have, as in Hebrew, layil, constr. lél “ night’, lelya 
“by night’. In Mandzan and in West Syriac the resultant 
6 becomes 7, as 52/7 “ house ’’, etc. 


(e) Assyrian 

In Assyrian the diphthong in the negative prefix ay- is 
retained, e.g. ayka, ayna, etc., but generally ay becomes e 
as aynig > én, etc., and sometimes 7 as bit “ house”’, and 
sometimes we as buet “ house ’”’. 


50 (viii) Diphthong aw 


The diphthong aw shows a history very similar to that of 
ay, its tendency being to reduce to 6 where ay becomes 6. 
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(a) 6 

In classical Arabic aw is normally retained save in the 
combinations awa, au,etc.,described elsewhere (cf.p.119). In 
dialect aw becomes 6, and often in North Africa and some- 
times in Egypt this results in 2 unless restrained by a 
neighbouring consonant (cf. 53). Thus gaw‘adn “ hungry ” > 
go‘an (‘Traq), ’awtad “ mountains”’> ’atad (Egypt), yawm 
“day ”* > yom (Egypt, Syria, Morocco,etc.), ’awlad “ sons ” > 
160 (Morocco). 
(6) Abyssinian 

Generally aw> 6, but aw is retained in a doubly closed 
accented syllable and before رمد‎ thus *yawm > yom “ to-day ”’, 
mafawwes ‘‘ physician ’’, etc. 
(c) Hebrew 

The diphthong aw is usually retained in a closed accented 
syllable, but becomes 6 in an open syllable or in closed 
accented, thus tawk > tawék, constr. tok, suffixed tok?. Here 
the consonant value of w requires the insertion of a vowel 
as in all gatl forms. Accented aw appears as dw, thus waw 


“nail”, sdw (written NY, Arabic 2 9) “evil”, which 
appears as saw in Job xv, 31 (Kethib). But aw often becomes 
6 where its retention would have been expected, as yawm> 
yom plur. yamin as though from sing. yam (cf. Targ. y°mama) ; 
sometimes we find both forms as ‘dwla (2 Sam. i, 24) and 
‘ola (Isa. Ixi, 8). Very rarely aw is retained where 6 would be 
expected, as in 36161011 ‘‘T am at ease’ (Job ii, 26). 


(d) Aramaic 

Generally aw is retained in an open syllable but becomes 
o/u when the syllable is closed, thus yawm> West Syriac 
yim, East Syriac yom, yawmd “day”, but yom, yomd in 
Bib. Aram. (cf. Dan. vi, 11), and so Bib. Aram. sof, sofa 
“end ”’. 
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(e) Assyrian 
The diphthong aw regularly becomes @, thus yawm > tim-u, 
awsih > tistb, etc. 


51 (ix) Contraction of vowels with semi-vowels 


In treating of vowels with semi-vowels we have to consider 
(i) cases in which the semi-vowel is the closure of a syllable, 
and (ii) cases in which it is the initial either (a) following 
a closed syllable, or (6) following an open one. 


(i) Semi-vowel as closure of a syllable 

With semi-vowel as closure we may have ay, aw, ry, ww, 
uy, uw. Of these ay and aw are the two diphthongs which 
have been already considered ; -zy and -ww necessarily become 
-t and -t. The two remaining cases are iw and wy. In these 
either the vuwel may assimilate to the semi-vowel so that 
w> ره‎ < 11 and uy>tiy> 1, which are treated elsewhere as 
vowels influenced by consonants (cf. 60); or the semi-vowel 
may assimilate to the vowel, 210 < إن‎ < 1, and uy> uw> ua, 
which have been treated as consonants influenced by vowels 
(cf. 40). 


52 (it) Semi-vowel as initial of a syllable 
(a) Following a closed syllable 

This gives the instances of wa, ya, wi, yt, wu, yu, after a 
consonant. If these groups are not maintained but contract 
to long vowels the syllabic structure of the word is completely 
altered, e.g. where ya becomes @ in yahyabu > yahdbu the 
first syllable is opened and its former closure becomes the 
initial of a new syllable. It is with such changes as these 
that we are now concerned. 


(1) wa, ya> a 
Arabic yuqwalu> yuydlu, yusyalu> yusdlu, the resultant 
6 shortening to 2 in the jussive yugdl, yusdl. In North Africa 
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ya sometimes results in 7 as in initial amin for yamin “ night 
hand” (Morocco). Abyssinian yabwa> yeba. Hebrew 
resultant © becomes 6 (cf. 43c) as yabwa> yabd, naquam> 
nagom, nabyan > nabon, yabwas > yébos. Aramaic, 6 in Bib. 
Aram. and East Syriac, 6 in West Syriac m*qwam > m*qam, 
mgom ; msyam>m*sam, m*som. Assyrian 15106 > ba, 
asyam > asam. 
(2) wi, 7 < 7 

Arabic yuquwilu (imperf. conj. iv) > yugilu, yasyiru> 
yastru, shortening to 7 in the jussive: wi> 1/1 < yyt in 77101011 > 
mayyit. Abyssinian yaswim> yesim. Hebrew yaswim> 
yastm, shortening in the jussive to 2, as ydsém. Aramaic 
yasuim > nésim in West Syriac and so y’s?m in Bib. Aram. 
East Syriac n’sem. Assyrian ituib> 115, ukuin> ukin, 
adyin > adin. 


(3) wu, yu> t 

Arabic yaqwulu> yaqtilu, shortening to % in the juasive. 
Abyssinian yaqwum> yegiim. Hebrew yaqwum> yaqim, 
له‎ shortening to 6 in the jussive; also indicative in 6 and 0 
identical with the jussive, as in yébo3. Aramaic yaquwum > 
y°qum (Dan. vi, 20) shortening occurs only in yadwtiran> 
y°duran (Dan. iv, 9, Q’re), Syriac n*gim (Hast Syriac n*qém). 
(b) Following an open syllable 

In this case there are two different methods of treatment, 
(1) that followed in Assyrian, Abyssinian, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic, and (2) an entirely different one followed in Arabic. 
(i) Abyssinian 

After a vowel the semi-vowel loses the vowel following 
and thus reduces to a diphthong, as awa, 0101, awu, become 
aw and aya, 01/1, ayu, become ay, thus *gawama > *gawma > 
goma, and *Sayama> *sSayma> séma, etc. The only excep- 
tion to this treatment is that in noun forms iw is sometimes 
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restored as ew by analogy with aw (cf. sect. 50), thus zerew or 
zeru ‘‘ scattered ”’. 
(ii) Assyrian 

In the case of an intervocal semi-vowel Assyrian discards 
the preceding vowel, so that awa, 4080, uwa become wa, etc., 
and the resultant is treated as described above, thus akawan > 
akwan > akan, etc. But in the Permansive wi becomes ثم‎ 
instead of 7, as in kéxn for kawin. In the Intensitive (D) the 
medial, though doubled, quiesces and then either (1) the two 
vowels are left and form a long vowel or diphthong, or (2) the 
first vowel falls away and the dvuubling fails, the resultant 
following the rules given above, thus from ugayyis we have 
either ugats or ugis. But when a vowel suffix is added the 
final radical 15 doubled and the vowel shortened, as utawunru > 
ufiru> utirru. The Assvrian treatment of intervocal semi- 
vowels provides the key to the phenomena observed in Hebrew 
and Aramaic. 

(ii) Hebrew 

(1) awa, aya> 8, 1.6. as wa, ya (cf. Assyrian), thus gawam > 
gam. But in noun forms this contraction presumably took 
place at an early date, sn that resultant 6 has become 6, 8 
tawab> tsb. In double closure 6 > d, 85 18. 

(2) aw > 6, but ayi> 7. Thus mawit> méth, navnr> ner, 
bayin > bin, or else the ayz verb, which is comparatively rare, 
assimilates to the aya form as ban. In double closure 7/é> 
i> @ (cf. 47). In the active participle Qal the dwi becomes 
either (a) 6 and so 6, as lot (Isa. xxv, 7), or (b) awi>@ (cf. 
Arabic gawil > q@ il), and so 6 as in lat (Judges iv, 21). 

(3) awu, ayu>a, but dwu, dyu> uv, thus bawus > 565, 
gawum >gum. In double closure resultant 6 < 6, as in 2650. 
(iv) Aramaic 

(1) awa, aya>a (Bib. Aram. or Fast Syriac), 6 (West 
Syriac), as gawam > 111, 
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(2) awt, تبنه‎ < 7 (Bib. Aram. and West Syriac), 2# (Hast 
Syriac), as 501/1711 < sim, sém. 

(v) Arabic 

Arabic shows a form of vowel contraction which differs 
from both the Abyssinian and the Assyrian-Hebrew types. 

(1) No contraction takes place in the medial syllable of a 
word which has a semi-vowel medial and also a semi-vowel 
final, as sawaya > 50106 “‘ roast ”’. 

(2) Later derivatives, such as denominal verbs, verbs 
specialized to express wonder, and elatives, show no 
contraction with medial semi-vowel. No contraction takes 
place with medial semi-vowel doubled, as gawwala, nor in 
conj. 1, as gawala where dwa has been formed from awwa 
(cf. 135). No contraction takes place in wya, as radiya, but 
iwa becomes zya, or it may become 6 (dialect of Tayyi), or 
7 (Mufass. 120). 

(5) awa> a, as gawala> gala, nadhawa> nadha; so nouns 
such as bawab> bab “door”. But this is not a pure 6, it 
inclines towards 0 < 6 < 2, and so contraction in double 
closure will result in @ not a, as qulta. 

(4) am, ayt, aya>ada, but inclining to 0 < ©, and so 
shortening to 7 in double closure, as say:ra> sara, 81710 ; 
*yardaya (subj.)> yarda; nawir> nar “light” contrasted 
with Hebrew »ér. 

(5) awu, ayu>d, as yundawu> yunda, yardayu> yarda, 
tawula > tala. 

(6) uwi, uyi, iyu> 1, shortening to 7 in double closure, as 
quuila > gila, gilta; suyira> 8370, sirta; yarmiyu> yarmi. 

(7) uwu, uyu> i, as yanduwu> yandi. 

In the active ptc. 6101, dyi, become a’ as gawil> qa. 
In common speech, however, awd often becomes uwa, as 
guwar for gawar “female slaves”; a few instances of this 
occur also in classical speech in proper names, as suwda'sq-u, etc. 


Vv 


TEMPORARY MODIFICATIONS OF THE VOWEL 
SOUNDS 


Temporary modifications of the vowel sounds are due to 
disturbing factors parallel to those which we have already 
noted in consonant changes. Such modifications may be 
produced by neighbouring consonants or by other vowels, and 
in the latter case the resultant changes may be classified as 
assimilative and dissimilative. We will consider first the 
phonetic influence of consonants on neighbouring vowels. 


53 (i) Influence of consonants on vowels 

In broad outline it may be said that the laryngals attract 
the vowel sound a, the dentals and sibilants attract 2, the 
labials u, and the emphatic letters tend to modify a too. In 
each case the outlet of the vowel sound is controlled by the 
disposition of the vocal organs due to the preceding or 
followimmg consonant. 


(a) The a sound and the laryngals 


Imale is restrained or prevented by a preceding or 
following laryngal. In Arabic the Imale is prevented by 
preceding or following ‘, 7, h, h, or velar g, but not by the weak 
laryngal Hamza; also by r preceded by @ or 2. But this 
preventative power is subject to certain restrictions: (a) 
the laryngal or r does not prevent Imale when it is the initial 
of a verb with medial or final w/y ; (8) and with rare exceptions 
it is not effective unless the ه‎ is in contact with the laryngal. 
(y) In the case of +, to prevent Imale of 2 the + must be in 
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actual contact, as rasid, etc., and it must not be vocalized 
with 7, so Imale cannot occur in ’absarihim “ their eyes ” 
(Qur’an, ii, 6). 

Yet against this influence we find a contrary principle in 
the modification of @ to d, ©, 1, near a laryngal appearing 
occasionally in particular areas, as in the dialects of Egypt 
and North Africa, where after a laryngal, and more especially 
after a, suffers this Imale, thus “dsal for ‘asal ‘“‘honey” (Egypt), 
‘elm for ‘alima “‘ know ” (Tunis). 

In Hebrew where 2 in an unaccented closed syllable becomes 
é/t, and in the imperfect preformative usually 2, a laryngal 
produces 6, as ’éqtol, 05. 

In Assyrian a’ becomes é by the fall of & (but cf. 43, e), 8 
*ra’§ > rés-u, ba‘al> *ba’al > bél ; and so 7 frequently becomes 
6 before +, h, as in unammera, tameth (Delitzsch, Ass. Gr., 44). 


54 (b) Vowels 1/5 become & near a laryngal 


In the imperfect of verbs with © as vowel of the medial 
radical in the perfect we usually find 7 or u, but where the 
medial or final radical is a laryngal the imperfect has a. Thus 
gatala, yaqtul, galasa, yaglis, but fa‘ala, yaf‘al, and qata‘a, 
yagta‘. So in Abyssinian 001010, yeqtel, but fataha, yeftah. 
Similarly in Hebrew Sahat, yishat and salah, yislah. In Bib. 
Aram. &*lah, yslah (Ezra v, 17). 

In Arabic dialect 7/4 before or after a laryngal tends to 
become © : thus mthrab> mahrab “ prayer niche” (Egypt), 
‘nab “ grape” > ‘aneb (‘Iraq), ‘anab (Morocco); “تايب‎ 
“ finger ’ > seba‘ (Maltese), saba‘ (Morocco), ’asaba‘ (id.). 

In Hebrew and Aramaic the short vowel &7) normally 
inserted after the medial to vocalize nouns of the type 004], 
qitl, qutl, becomes 2 with a medial or final laryngal, thus 
malk-> mélékh, but zar‘> zérd‘, Aramaic 2776“ “seed”, 
rumh> Hebrew roémah, Syriac rumah. 
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55 (ce) Long vowels i/a insert & before a laryngal 

In disposing the vocal organs to enunciate a laryngal 
following long 7 or & the timbre of the vowel sound is modified 
and a glide is made which gives the sound of 2. Thus in 
Arabic dialect 727 becomes ridh “wind” (Egyptian). 
Occasionally in dialect this occurs also with 7/%, thus ’usbu‘ > 
sboa‘ “ finger’ (Tunisian dialect). In Hebrew 6 is inserted 
before h, h, ‘, following 7/é or 11/6, as in riiah “ wind ”, sdliiah 
“sent”, giboah “high”. In the LXX this frequently 
appears as 6, thus yafid’> ‘Iadie, Vulg. Japhie, Japhia, 
noah > Noe, Vulg. Noe, or it is omitted as in yandah > Iavoy, 
Vulg. Janoe. 


56 (d) The a sound with the emphatic consonants 

We have so far noted the influence of laryngals on the timbre 
of vowels. Here we have to notice the influence of the emphatic 
consonants (cf. 9) on vowel a. 

In Arabic, before or after the emphatic consonants s, d, t, 2, 
q, the vowel sound a is thickened to d, 0, and sometimes to wu. 
Thus sabr>sdbr “patience”, fasal> fsol “chapter” 
(Algerian), daraba> drob “ beat”’ (id.), etc. In Oman the 
imperfect of verbs with third radical emphatic (or r) shows 
vowel 0, as yohgor, yunkor, 1707001. Yn the dialect of ‘Iraq 
a becomes 0 near an emphatic, as yaqifu> ydgaf. In North 
Africa aw> a6 near a laryngal or emphatic, as sawt> sudt 
“vine ”. In Arabic the use of the Imale is optional, but the 
thickening of a near an emphatic is obligatory. 


57 (e) The i/u sounds with laryngals or emphatics 

(1) Influence of an emphatic or laryngal on vowel 2. 

4>e/o with an emphatic in Egypt, North Africa, and 
‘Iraq, a8 qitta(t), gotta “ cat’ (Egypt). 

i> 0 near an emphatic or laryngal in Syria and North 
Africa, in Tunis only after ‘ or h; thus hisn> hasn, hign 
“ stronghold ” (Syria), ir’ > kéré “ origin’? (Morocco). 
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71> 6/6 or t/u before or after an emphatic or laryngal, as 
dirs > durs “ molar tooth ” (Syria), nisf> niisf (niiss) “ half”, 
himar > humar “ ass ”’. 

In Syria a or 7 becomes % with gs, t, g, h, or '. In Mehni 
ay, ١ become 01, ev, near a laryngal. In neo-Syriac a/z becomes 
di in the same syllable as ري‎ ¢, h, ,و‎ or ‘, but there are many 
exceptions, especially with s; ‘ modifies the vowel only in 
Algosh and Kurdistan. 

(11) Influence of an emphatic or laryngal on vowel wu. 

a > o near an emphatic or laryngal, as 510 > 86g “ market ”’, 
gufr> zofr “claw”, ‘aréis> ‘ards “ bridegroom” (Morocco, 
Tunis, Tripoli) ‘wmr>‘omr “life” (Egypt). In Maltese 
w followed by ‘, or g forms 6 with 1055 of the laryngal, as 
$uigl > sol “ business ”’. 

(ii) Diphthong aw with emphatic or laryngal. In North 
Africa and sometimes in Egypt aw becomes 11 instead of 6, 
but the presence of a neighbouring emphatic or laryngal 
restrains this change and preserves 6. In North Africa the 
emphatic consonants include in this relation not only r but 
also 1. Thus ’aulad> ’dlad (not ’tilad) “sons” (Morocco). 
In Mehri aw and 6 become au/ou near a laryngal or emphatic. 


58 (f) Influence of Sibilants and Dentals 

Dentals and sibilants tend to attract the vowel 2. Thus in 
the dialect of Oman the second vowel of a verb stem is usually 
6/2 with a final radical dental, sibilant, / or n; thus hased, 
yorsid. 

In Aramaic a frequently becomes e before a sibilant, thus 
7a §> 708 < 768 “ head ”’. 

Tn Assyrian 6 becomes 7 with s/3 as asikin for asakan, 
and near a dental @ tends to 5660226 
59 (g) Influence of the Labials 

The general tendency is for the labials, amongst which we 
must include the sonant labial m, to attract the vowel uw. 
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Thus in Arabic we frequently find change of a/z to u before 
ه‎ labial, as in ’umm (Hebrew ’ém) for ’imm “ mother ”’, 
gubl for gibl “ troop’, fum for fam “ mouth ” (Morocco), etc. 
Occasionally a similar change takes place after m, as mulk 
for malk “king” (Nejd), mutar for matar “rain” (‘Traq). 
In Abyssinian 6/4 becomes 6 (= %) before a labial in nafs > 
nefs “‘ soul”? ; Amharic gamal > gemal ‘‘ camel”. In Hebrew 
the conjunction wa- becomes «- before a labial or labial 
sonant, thus umélékh, etc. In Aramaic 0/7 sometimes become 
u before a labial or labial sonant, thus Hebrew sém, Syriac 
gSem> Bib. Aram. Sum “name”; Syriac gamlé > Mandean 
gumla “camel”. Arabic gzsm> Syriac gusmd “body”. 
Occasionally this occurs after a labial, as Arabic baraka(t) > 
Syriac burk*td “blessing”. Assyrian a, ©, 1, become u before 
a labial, as sém> sim-u “ name ”’. 


60 (h) Influence of semi-vowels 

In the case of semi-vowels w is homogeneous to wu, y to 2. 

uy > 110 < 1, Arabic bayt “ house’, dimin. buyayt or biyayt : 
"abyad > “‘ white ’’, plural buyd> bid (Lane, Lexicon, 283). 

yu>yt, yumna>yimna “ right hand ”’ (Socin, Diwan, ix, 6) 
in dialect of Nejd. So mabyt‘> mabi’ where yu> yi> i 
(Lane, Lexicon, 285). 

wi > wu> 1 generally in Hebrew and Aramaic. 

awa > uwa in common speech. 

aw> uu > i, sometimes in the dialect of Egypt and North 
Africa, as ’awtad > ’iitad (ngypt). In Assyrian yawm> tim-u 
“dav ”* , awsib> usb, etc. 


61 (j) Vowel assimilation assisted by a laryngal 

(i) In the dialects of Egypt, Syria, and sometimes in that 
of Oman nouns of type qatil become 011:1 with a medial or 
final laryngal, thus Egyptian wih “ dirty ”, wihig “ desert ” 
(cf. 46,a). So in Nejd, ‘Irag, Oman, and North Africa we find 
qatul > qitil > ql under similar circumstances. 
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In Abyssinian é (from 2 or %) becomes 2 before a laryngal 
followed by a, thus yehawer becomes yahawer, and nouns of 
type quttal become gattal with medial laryngal. Similarly 
d-ti becomes é-% (= (لا-نه‎ when there is an intervening laryngal 
as nasau> naséu “they removed”’, but no assimilation 
takes place when the laryngal is one of two consonants in 
contact as in nehna “ we’”’. 

In Hebrew when by reason of accentuation a short vowel 
becomes a half-vowel, this half-vowel retains its original 
timbre with a laryngal, as ’ddin, ’adin, ’*dina “ delicate’’, 
"él, él, ’*lohim “‘ God ”’, *hiily, holt, h°lt ٠ disease’. When a 
syllable before the accent is closed by a laryngal, it is opened 
by adding a half-vowel, and this half-vowel assimilates in 
timbre to the vowel of the preceding syllable, thus pin 
imperfect pir, and when by further change of accent the 
new syllable is closed the inserted half-vowel becomes a short 
vowel as yo°bad, yo'didié, etc. With an intervening laryngal 
6-6 becomes 0-0, a3 in POS, الدج‎ In Hebrew and Aramaic 
la-, ka-, wa-, before a laryngal with a half-vowel assimilate in 
timbre to it, as 57555 “ likea lion”, “HN, rtd (Dan. ui, 35), 
BIND (Dan. vii, 4); in the Targums this assimilation is 
irreyular, and in later Aramaic and Syriac it has become 
obsolete. 


62 (k) Change of quantity due to a laryngal 


The Arabic dialect of Oman lengthens the final vowel in 
the units before ‘Ser (‘asara) in the numerals 11-19. Thus 
’ahada ‘asara becomes heda‘ger “ eleven’, etc. In Abyssinian 
the vowel is lengthened in a syllable closed by a laryngal, as 
tufasdhka for tufasahkii “TY rejoiced”. In Hebrew and 
Aramaic laryngals and م‎ are incapable of doubling and there- 
fore all forms in which a laryngal or r should be doubled 
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show a failure of the doubling with compensatory lengthening 
of the preceding vowel, thus Hebrew bérékh for *hirrékh, etc. 


63 (ii) Influence of vowels on vowels 
(a) Assimilation of vowels 
(1) a-a> 2-7 

Arabic, in the dialect of Egypt and to a less extent in that 
of Oman and ‘Iraq, verbs with 7 after the second radical tend 
to change a after the first to 2 also, thus gariba “ drink” 
becomes 3226 (Egypt), Sereb (‘Iraq), etc., a parallel change 
taking place in verbs with wu (cf. (2) below). Sometimes this 
change is extended to conj. 711, vill, as yinbirik for yanbarik 
(Egypt). We have already noticed a similar change in nouns 
with a laryngal (cf. 61). In Abyssinian a-e>e-e with a 
laryngal between, or when the first vowel is in a doubly closed 
syllable, as tefSeht for tafseit “ gladness”’, the 6 standing for 
t/t. In Hebrew there are some instances in which nouns 
of type 00111 become qitil as 86567, 50577 “ breach”’, and 
nouns magtil become miqtil as mizbéah “ altar”’. 

The change of a-? to 7-7 is rare in Arabic, but we find in 
Spanish Arabic mzdina for madina “ city”, possibly only an 
instance of Imale. Sometimes Abyssinian shows the change 
of gatil to getil as in lehig “old”. In Assyrian there is 
frequently a change of © to e before final -7, especially in 
verbs with third radical -y, as ubenni for ubanni; so agtarib 
becomes agterib. 


(2) a-u> u-u 

In Egypt, etc., verbs with second vowel u change a of the 
first radical to u by assimilation parallel to that in 7 verbs, 
thus sugur for sagura (Egypt), etc. So generally in quadri- 
literals of the type gatlul as furhud “short”? for farhud, and 
similarly tuhluk for tahluk (type tagtul), etc. (cf. Wright, 
Ar. Gr., i, 115, C-116, A). Abyssinian shows a similar change 
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in the passive participle 06201 for gatil, and Tigré dialect 
regularly changes final -a to -6 (=%) before suffixed -hii 
“his”. The change of a-u to u-u occurs also in Assyrian 
when the first a is in a closed syllable. 
(3) 1-w> u-u 

This change occurs in Arabic in the imperative of the 
primary stem. Normally this stem, having no vowel after 
the first radical, prefixes 2- (cf. 66), but before u in the stem 
we find z replaced by ,نه‎ as ugtul. In dialect a vowel is 
inserted before a consonazital suffix as the case endings have 
become obsolete ; this is usually -2-, but before -kum, -hum, 
it is u, as *wmm-u-kum “ your mother” (Egypt). So in the 
Assyrian imperative, a vowel is inserted after the first radical 
and this assimilates to the stem vowel, as kusud for *k&éud. 
In Babylonian (not Hammurabi) we find izuzzwm > uzuzzum, 
atulum > utulum. 
(4) Assimilation of the second to the first 

This is much less common in vowel assimilation. In 
Arabic the suffixes -hu, -hum, -hunna become -h1, -him, -hinna 
after -7 or -ay as ‘alayhim “ upon them ’”’, but such assimila- 
tion is not always observed in dialect. In Assyrian a often 
becomes e/i after 1, e, té, thus bélat becomes bélit ‘‘ mistress ”’, 
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amaru > 1116111 ““ ass 


64 (hb) Dissimilation of vowels 
(1) ه-ه‎ < 2-0 

Thus in Arabic in plurals of the type gatlan which become 
gitlan, as ganna “garden”, pl. gindn. In Syrian dialect 


nahna (vulg. for nahnu) becomes nihna “ we’, and in Nejd 
‘aSara becomes ‘asira “ ten”? in compounds. 


(2) 1-0 > 0-1 
In Arabic adjectives in -2y from nouns of type 00411, gatilat, 
change 1 of the stem to a, as kabid “ liver’, adj. kabadty, but 
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there is no change if the substantive has more than three 
consonants, as Yathrib (ancient name of Medina), adj. 
Yathribiy. In Hebrew bén (bin) “son ’’, plur. bintm becomes 
banim. 


(3) 0-0 > 1-0 
Aramaic vouos> nimas (T.B. Gittin, 6). 


(4) a-a> 0-1 

This appears in Mehri in nouns of type gatal which become 
gatil, as ‘asag> ‘dsig (accented 6 as 6, cf. 43, a, a) “ box 
thorn or lycium’’. In Hebrew and Aramaic a-a-a becomes 
a-a-e. 


(5) Dissimilative change wn quantity 

In Abyssinian we find a dissimilative change in vowel 
quantity in 7-27 for 7-2, as in plural -n?z followed by the suffix 
-ki, e.g. keburanéki “thy kinsmen”’, gatalként “ thou hast 
slain me’’, etc. Similarly 7-ya becomes 2-170 as in keburan éya 
for keburaniya, in each case as always 6 appearing for short 7. 


(6) Dissemilation of vowels from semi-vowels 

With y Arabic changes 2 to a in plurals of type gatala where 
the third radical 18 y, thus mandya for mana@’iyu from singular 
maniya (cf. Wright, Ar. Gr., 1, 222, C-D). 

In Aramaic uww becomes zww or eww in adjectives of type 
quital with medial w, thus Bib. Aram. hiwwar, Syr. hewwar 
“ white ”’, it being assumed that adjectives denoting colour 
are as ’ukam “ black ”’, yurag “‘ green”’, etc. 


VI 
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65 (I) Formation of new syllables by the use of prosthetic or 
inserted vowels 

A consonant may stand either at the beginning or at the 
end of a syllable. In consecutive speech, therefore, two 
consonants may be in contact, the one as the closure of a 
syllable, the other as the initial of the following syllable, 
the former vocalized by a preceding vowel, the latter by a 
vowel following. But there cannot be three consonants in 
contact, for the middle one would have no vowel, nor are two 
consonants in contact in inception, 1.6. after pause, nor in 
closure before pause, for in inception the first would be 
vowelless, and in closure this would be the case with the 
second. Thus we have three conditions to consider—(1) 
@ group of two consonants in inception, (i) a group of 


three in continuous speech, and (ill) a group of two at pause. 


66 (i) A group of two consonants in inception 

This appears sometimes in the natural form of the stem, 
as *gtul imperative “slay”, in foreign words as *glim = 
x).iua, or as the result of vowel elision as when na- becomes 
n- in ngatala. 
(a) Arabic 

Three methods of treatment are possible—(1) one of the 
consonants may be elided, which is rare; or (2) a prosthetic 
vowel may be added ; or (3) a vowel may be inserted. When 
a prosthetic vowel is used it is normally 7-, but before u it 

K 
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becomes u- by assimilation. A prosthetic vowel is only a 
temporary expedient, and so it falls away when no longer 
needed, as, for example, when it follows after another word 
which ends in a vowel, for this vowel naturally vocalizes the 
first consonant of the word following. After silence the 
prosthetic vowel must be preceded by Hamza, for a syllable 
must commence with a consonant. Thus after pause ngatala 
becomes *ingatala, so the article -l- (for la-), which may be 
vocalized by the final vowel of a preceding word, or, if that 
word end in a consonant, it becomes -zl-, although it sometimes 
happens that the preceding word revives an obsolete vowel 
ending in this position as mudh, which becomes mudhu 
because originally from mundhu, but after silence the article 
becomes ’al-, the a prefixed to vocalize the -l-, and the Hamza 
prefixed to it to provide the necessary consonant beginning 
of a syllable. A few nouns also occur which commence with 
two consonants and so add a prosthetic 2- if they follow a 
consonant or silence, and in this latter case prefix also a Hamza; 
such are bn- “son’”’, thn- (in ithnanr) “two”’, st- “anus”’, 
sm- “name ’”’, mra‘ (fem. zmra‘at) “ man ”’, and thus ’2bn, etc. 

In loan words commencing with two consonants sometimes 
one is omitted, as Greek Cipos >*ksif>sif “ sword’, but, as 
we have already remarked, this is a raremethod. More often 
a prosthetic vowel is added, either 7-, or less commonly 
2/6 by assimilation, and this is preceded by a permanent 
Hamza which becomes part of the stem irrespective of 
whether the word follows pause or is in consecutive speech ; 
thus Greek midtawv > ’afidtiin, kripa> 2011111, otoros > “istil, 
omoryyos > ’sfing (Syrian dialect), etc. 

In dialects which have been in contact with non-Semitic 
influences, such as those of ‘Iraq, North Africa, and of the 
large towns with a cosmopolitan population, an initial group 
van often be pronounced by the insertion of a half-vowel 
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(cf. Hebrew infra) or by the vocalization of a sonant, which is 
not really a Semitic expedient. Thus a Cairene can sound 
initial groups br-, gr-, fr-, kr-, gl-, as in krumb “ cabbage ”’, 
and this is more especially the case with persons who have 
been educated under European teachers. In Oman a 
prosthetic vowel is often omitted, more particularly when 
the resultant group contains a sonant, semi-vowel, or labial, 
thus swed for ’aswad “ black”’, byad for ’abyad “ white’’, 
etc.; but when the resultant does not contain a consonant 
of these kinds a full vowel is usually inserted, as hit for ’aht- 
*“‘ sister’, although we find such forms as gkur “ thanks”, 
etc. In South Arabia and North Africa, especially in 
Morocco, an initial group is often vocalized by a half-vowel, 
as rba for ’arba‘a “ four” (Morocco), rbdt (id. Mehri), thnéne 
for “sthnani “two” (Oman), thni (id. Mehri), khol ‘ black ”” 
(Morocco), etc. On the other hand, dialect sometimes prefers 
the use of a prosthetic (metathesis) as ‘ahmar for himar 
“ ومو‎ ”* (Syria), 10017 for kabir “ great” (Malta). 


(6) Abyssinian 

In Ethiopic the prosthetic vowel always appears with 
prefixed Hamza, in continuous speech as well as after pause, 
so in the verb conjugations we find ’astaqtala, etc. But an 
initial group is often vocalized by an inserted -é-, as in the 
imperative getel for *gtul. In Amharic we find a tendency 
to employ a prosthetic vowel before 7, thus ra’s “ head” 
becomes ’ers. 


(c) Hebrew 


The prosthetic vowel is employed only with prefixed 8 
or h-, but, as in Abyssinian, the preference is for the inserted 
half-vowel, thus imperative g‘tol (Arabic ugtul): reflexive 
ugatiala as hithgqattél, and in Phoenician as لقاع ام‎ An 
initial group of two consonants appears in one word as pointed 
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in the Tiberian text, viz. stayim “ two”, but probably this 
should be pointed sttayim or sintayim, from 108:50. 1 
(Arabic tthnanz); Phoenician DIY (Cooke, NSI. 12, 3) suggests 
*eStayim. Elsewhere bn>bén, &m>sém, st>séth, etc., the 
prosthetic vowel being avoided. Sometimes, however, 
Hebrew prefers the prosthetic as in ’*bal “‘ but” (Arabic bal), 
*abattih ““melon”’, etc., and sometimes we find alternative 
forms, as in 22760“ or ’ezroa‘ “arm”, bakha (Gen. xxxviii, 5) 
or **bakh (Joshua xix, 29). In later Hebrew the Mishna 
shows orda = NIDO'R (Nidda 1, 6), scutella = NOWIPON 
(Moed Katon, 3). 


(d) Aramaic 

For the most part the vocalization of an initial group of 
consonants follows the same course as in Hebrew. Prosthetic 
2- occurs in the verb forms; in Bib. Aram. asin Hebrew with 
prefixed h-, but later forms prefer Hamza, hith-, ’eth-, etc. 
One word appears in Syriac with an initial group of two 
consonants, sta “six’’. Loan words with two consonant 
initials are usually vocalized by a prosthetic vowel, sometimes 
by an inserted half-vowel, thus Targ. ovetpa = DDN, 
Syriac fevia = ’aksen, EavOiov>k*santiyun, otadvov >’estadin, 
ortvros >’estund, Eipuov >k*sifun, etc. 
(e) Assyrian 

Vocalizes the imperative by an inserted short vowel which 
assimilates to the stem vowel, thus purus, pigid, sabat, etc. 


67 (ii) Medial group of consonants 
(2) Group of three consonants 

Ordinarily this occurs when an initial group produced by 
vowel-elision follows a consonant termination. But we have 
already explained the way in which an initial group is 
vocalized by a prosthetic vowel or inserted half-vowel or short, 
and this applies to an initial group of two when following a 
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final vowel as well as after pause, only that, of course, 
there need be no prefixed Hamza or h-, etc., as the syllable 
containing the prosthetic vowel will have as its first consonant 
the final of the preceding word. In modern colloquial Arabic 
the disuse of the case endings and of the short final vowels 
of the verb persons tends to produce a group of three 
consonants when the next word has not a prosthetic vowel, 
and this produces a group of consonants which is vocalized 
by an inserted vowel. The vowel thus inserted is commonly 
tor 6, but this becomes % by assimilation to a following w: 
thus shuft-é-ragil “I saw a man”’, darabt-u-hum “1 struck 
them” (Egyptian), etc. In North Africa the partial 
vocalization of the sonants allows a group of three or even 
more consonants to stand if one or more of them are sonants, 
as kull blad “‘ every country ” (Morocco), etc. 


(6) Medial group of two consonants 

Normally the first is the closure of one syllable and the 
second commences the next, but sometimes we find a vowel 
inserted so as to form a new syllable with the closure of the 
first, although there is no necessity that this should be done. 
Thus in Arabic, more especially if one of the two be a sonant, 
laryngal, or palatal, and chiefly in the dialects of ‘Iraq and 
North Africa, e.g. meharab for mihrab “ altar” (Maltese), 
sa‘ab for sa‘b “ difficult ” (‘Iraq, Egypt), ba‘ad for ba‘d “ after ”’ 
(‘Iraq). In Abyssinian this is often done with a sonant or 
laryngal, as sama‘eki for sama‘ki,’alabo for ’albo (Tigré dialect), 
and so Amharic verb forms gatalatala for gataltala. In Aramaic 
we find such forms as 00750 for dahbé “ gold” with inserted 
half-vowel, and regularly an inserted half-vowel after ¢, d, 
preceded by da-, as in wedath*watha, etc. 


68 (iii) Final group of consonants 
The commonest instance of a final group of consonants is 
that produced by the fall of case endings after nouns of the 
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by the insertion of a short vowel 5 or é (cf. Hebrew below), 
thus tvben for tabn- “ straw ” (Egypt), duher for duhr “‘ dawn’’, 
hamas for hams “‘five’’, Omani 00007 for gadr “‘ power”’, 
with the inserted vowel modified by the influence of the 
emphatic consonants 0-1, Mehri ’ahat for ’aht “sister’’, etc., 
but in North Africa a duplicate is retained if one member is 
a sonant, as galb “ heart’”’ (Tunis). 

In Abyssinian a final double is vocalized by inserted vowel 
e, a8 kaleb for kalb “dog’’; but it must be noted that 
Abyssinian e is practically no more than a half-vowel. 

In Hebrew the forms gatl, qitl, qutl, insert é unless with 
medial or final laryngal, in which case the inserted vowel is 
a@ (cf. 54), thus malk becomes mel ékh, quds < 000 é, sab‘ >seba‘, 
etc. In roots med. gem. one of the duplicates is dropped 
if a final, thus ’anf>’app>’af “nose”. The original stem 8 
of course restored when the group of two consonants is relieved 
by the addition of a vowel ending, as malko, ’affo, etc. 

In Aramaic the course followed is as in Hebrew, but the 
vowel in the opened syllable becomes a half-vowel, as nafs > 
n*fes, nefid, etc. 

In Assyrian a final group occurs in the construct of nouns 
of the type qgatl, etc., and this is vocalized by inserting a short 
vowel which assimilates to the stem vowel, as kalm>kalam, 
tis‘ >trstt, etc. 


69 (iv) Inserted half-vowel 

We may refer here to the apparent insertion of a half-vowel 
or short vowel with certain consonants, although this is not 
properly an insertion but a “glide”, ie. change of vowel 
timbre in the passage from the vowel to a following consonant 
which has an outlet removed from that of the vowel sound 
(cf. 55). Thus with laryngals following long 3/2 or 4/6, 
as in Hebrew ridh for rih ‘wind’, a change of timbre 
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necessitated by the disposition of the vocal organs preparing 
to enunciate the laryngal following. So Arabic 7157 “ breath ” 
(Egyptian dialect), gaé for gia‘ (Algerian), and gia’ (Morocco). 

In Nejd and North Africa a similar glide frequently occurs 
after a labial and before 2 or a, as m“inni for minni (Nejd). 
Of course, there is no glide after a labial to introduce the 
vowel u, which has an outlet not alien from that used in 
enunciating the labial, just as no glide follows vowel a 
preceding a laryngal. 

In Tripoli and Morocco an inserted uw often occurs after h 
and before a. In Abyssinian this wu or w regularly appears 
with g, h, k, and 9, as in qyasala “ was wounded ”’, etc. 


70 (II) Haplology and Elision 


We have seen the formation of new syllabic groups by means 
of prefixed or inserted vowels ; we have now to consider change 
of syllabic constitution by the loss of vowels and syllables. 

(a) Of two consecutive open syllables each containing the 
same initial consonant followed by the same vowel the first 
is frequently omitted. Thus in Arabic ta- for tata- with the 
personal prefix ta- in the imperfect of conjugations with 
preformative ta-, as takallamu ‘“‘speak’”’ for tatakallamu 
(Qur’an, 11, 107); so 25 becomes 2 in minassama ‘ila for 
minassama’s ‘ila “from heaven to (earth)”’ (Qur’an, 32, 4). 
In conj. x of hollow verbs with initial ¢ or ¢ we find elision of 
iormative ta-, and this is sometimes followed by assimilation 
of ,أ‎ thus for istata‘a we may have ista‘a or ista‘a ; this change 
is particularly common in Egypt and Damascus. 

Amharic shows 52 for bebé in ’agqabét for ’aggabe bét ‘‘ master 
of the house ” (Praetorius, Amhar. Sprach., 159a, 333a). 

Assyrian has Se for See in Salaseré for salad eSeri “ thirteen ”” 
(and hamidserit for hamid ederit “ fifteen”), and na for nana 
in inagé for ina nagé, etc. 
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71 (5) Of two consecutive open syllables each containing the 
same initial consonant followed by a short vowel, the first 
is often omitted. Thus Arabic ya- for yuya- in yabhisin 
(assimilated as yzbbistin, cf. section 63) for yuyabbisin “ they 
dry’ in the dialect of Hadramaut. So n- for n-n- in the 
imperfect terminations -ina (2nd fem. sing.), -dni (dual), 
-tina (2nd and 3rd plur. masc.) before suffixed -nd, -ni, so that 
we get -ind for -inand, etc. 

In Abyssinian a similar change takes place in the 2nd fem. 
plur. -kenna before suffixed -ni, -nd, thus -kani for -kennani, 
-kand for -kennand, in which case the first nn falls away with 
the preceding vowel. 

Hebrew omits b*- “in” before b-, p-, m-, in béh for 7 
(Gen. xxiv, 23; xxxvuli, 11, etc.), pathah for b*’pathah “ at 
the threshold ” (Gen. xviii, 1), and Ma‘6n for b°Ma‘én “ at 
Maon”’ (1 Sam. ii, 29), but it may be that these are instances 
of the accusative denoting the place where. So the omission 
of m® in ma‘én for m*’ma‘én in Exod. vu, 27. 

Assyrian shows this elision generally in conj. D (Arabic 
con]. 11( of verbs med. gem. as tpassu for ipassisu, mudiallu 
for mudtallilu. 


72 (c) Closely akin to the above is the omission of the initial 
or closure of a closed syllable when these are homogeneous, 
as in Arabic verbs with initial y- after personal preformative 
y-, thus yabasu for yaybasu, yda‘su for yay‘asu, etc. So gabin 
“bridegroom ”’, a loan word from the Syriac 511501110 (Hebrew 
&isbén). 

73 (d) Less common is the elision of one of two homogeneous 
consonants separated by a third, as in Arabic h-n for n-h-n in 
ehna for nahna (‘Iraq), ahna (Tunis, Malta), chna (Egypt), 
the Ist pers. pron. in the plur., etc. So Abyssinian h-t for 
t-h-t in hatte, hanie for tahta “under”; Hebrew garéd for 
§ari'ra “ chain ”’. 
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74 (e) Vowel elision regularly occurs in verbs med. gem. 
in Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic, as Arabic farra for 
farara, Hebrew sab(b) for sabab, etc. This elision does not 
always take place if the vowels are different. 

In Arabic the elision of a final short vowel takes place in 
pause, but in dialect and in Hebrew and Aramaic the final 
short vowel is generally obsolete, or else has become long. 
Other instances occur of occasional vowel elision as Assyrian 
anilant for ana 110111, zikru for zikaru, etc. 


75 (XII) Metathesis 

Metathesis does not directly alter the syllabic constitution 
of a word but only its syllabic form, but indirectly it often 
leads to elision, etc., or is the result of such elision. Thus 
qatala with reflexive preformative ta- becomes in Arabic 
not TAgatala but gaT Atala and hence -gqiatala with prosthetic 
r-iqtatala. Metathesis occurs most easily between two 
consonants in contact when one or both are sibilant, dental, 
or sonant. In Arabic, as we have just noted, such metathesis 
takes place in the reflexive of the primary conjugation; it 
does not take place in the reflexive of the intensitive tagattala, 
but in Hebrew it does so if the first radical is a sibilant, as in 
histabbel for hitsabbel, although we find hithgotainad in Jer. xix, 
3, without metathesis so as to avoid the collocation of three 
¢ sounds; and this metathesis appears in Arabic as a kind 
of survival in Qur’4n reading and in some dialects with this 
conjugation (cf. 22). So in Aramaic, where each conjugation 
or theme has its own reflexive form, metathesis taking place 
with a first radical sibilant. In the Shaf‘el theme (older 
causative, cf. 136) the reflexive Eshtaf‘al shows similar 
metathesis, and so we have ’edtagtal for ’etsagtal, etc. In 
Assyrian metathesis takes place between reflexive ¢- and the 
first radical whatever its character, thus aparas, 0110708 ز‎ 
uparras, uptarras, etc. 
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Sometimes we find metathesis in nouns of type gavwtal, 
gaytal, when the medial is sonant or laryngal: thus Mebri 
generally as in haybob or habyob for Arabic habbab. 

Other sporadic instances of metathesis occur, chiefly when 
one consonant is sonant or semi-vowel, less commonly when 
one is labial, and comparatively rarely in other cases. Thus :— 


rs>sr Arabic م‎ pap (Samaritan DI¥M) = Hebrew Man 
6¢ grapes 2 

rt>tr Hebrew 2559 “ grow fresh again ” (Job xxxiii, 25) = 
Arabic (loan word) طرّفش‎ “ recover ’’, 

sr>rs Hebrew “SP “reap”, ry ““ tear off ’’. 


zr>rz Hebrew Wa, Arabic حزر‎ =: Hebrew mi, Arabic 
تر‎ 


mr>rm Assyrian zumru = Hebrew 811 “ shower”. 


Oe” 


gl>lq Arabic ss == Mehri letog ‘ kill”’ (cf. sect. 15). 


po- 
lm>ml Arabic حلم‎ = Hebrew ترط‎ “ be gentle ”’. 


wo” 


‘>I Hebrew MYM = Arabic “Lai (Barth, Nominalbild. 
276, n. 2). 7 1 

ks>sk 1424 ,ءهمةسمة‎ Syriac المخععد ذؤمع‎ , Arabic cc om il 

s>t3 Hebrew nw) (Isa. xh, 17) = Uni (Jer. xvill, 14) 
“dry up”. 


VII 
THE PERSONAL PRONOUN 


(A) THe ABSOLUTE 14 


76 The absolute personal pronoun is a pronoun in the 
nominative case (in Assyrian and in sub-Semitic it is found 
also in the oblique cases) and emphatic. The non-emphatic 
personal subject is expressed by the personal prefixes or 
suffixes attached to the verb stem, the absolute is added only 
when the subject is to be emphasized. In the Ist and 2nd 
persons the demonstrative ’an- is commonly prefixed to the 
pronoun when thus used in the absolute form. This corre- 
sponds with the ancient Egyptian demonstrative particle 
’in- attached to an emphatic nominative pronoun or noun 
(Erman, Agypt. Gram. (3), 494), although in Egyptian the 
use of this emphatic form generally leads to the disuse of the 
personal suffix to the verb. The emphatic personal pronoun 
in ancient Egyptian (’ink, ntk, etc.), which corresponds with the 
Semitic absolute, is still rare in the Pyramid texts, but was 
fully developed in later periods, and appears in Coptic as 
AMOK, MTOK, etc. 


77 (1) First Person Singular Absolute 

(a) Form ’ana, etc., demonstratwe ’an- uith pronominal ’a. 
Cf. pronominal ’a- in the Ist pers. sing. of the verb (West 
Semitic wmperfect). ; 


3 0 
(i) In Arabic this appears as ,أن , ان ' ان‎ (in pause) 4; | 1 
of 
أن‎ , but the final vowel is always short except in pause and 
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sometimes in dialect, as and (Morocco, Tlemsen), dnd (Algeria, 
‘Ayn Madi). In dialect we find phonetic modifications due to 
the Imale (cf. 43), thus dnd (Algeria above), dné (Tripoli), 
ene (Oman). In the dialect of Hadramaut we find masc. 
ana, fem. ant by analogy with the 2nd person. Occasionally 


and thus Mehri ho, or hu. In Minezan‏ هنأ becomes‏ ان 


inscriptions we get ‘3X, the final -: being, no doubt, due to the 
influence of the pronominal suffix (cf. 82), and so anz in the 
dialect of ‘Iraq and in Spanish Arabic (cf. Hebrew below). 

(ii) Abyssinian ’ana (Ge‘ez), Tigrifia ’ané (cf. below), 
Amharic ’ennih or ’evie. 

(ili) Hebrew ‘JN (in pause °JN), the final -2 due to the 
pronominal suffix (cf. Minzean and Samaritan below). 

(iv) Aramaic NIN (Cooke. NSI. 63,1; 77), Bib. Aram. NN ; 
Samaritan M3N (Gen. vi, 17, etc.) and rarer N)N, also ‘3N 
with final +. Ong. "IN (Gen. vi, 17, etc.), also NIN; 


Mandean NIN; Syriac LY. In Targ. Jer. we find N) 
without the hamza and half-vowel. 

(v) With these forms we may compare sub-Semitic (Kast 
African group of Hamitic) ane (Bishari), ani (Galla), acc. 
ana (id.), anu (Saho), an (Bilin, Dambea), ana, ani, an (Somali). 


(b) Form anak- 

Barth (Pronominalb. 2c) regards this suffixed -k as a demon- 
strative, but it appears elsewhere as a personal element. 
Thys in Berber (North Hamitic) the theme of the Ist person 
is n-k, of which n- is the demonstrative (Semitic ’an-) and -k 
is the pronoun, thus nek (dialects of Ahaggar, Awelimidden, 
Ghat), nec, nes (Zenatia), nig (Siwah), etc. So ancient 
Egyptian ‘ink, Coptic AMOK. Cf. verb person in Mehri -2h, 
-ek, Soqotra -k, Bilin -ko, kott, Galla -ko. So Abyssinian -ku, 
.where the other Semitic languages have -tu (-ti, -t). With 
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these may be compared the Sumerian 185 sing. pers. pron. 
KU or GU (bilingual frag. 5 r., 20, No. 4). 

Thus Moabite Jas (Mesa stele, 1, 21, 22, etc.), Phoenician 
“Jas (Cooke, NSI. 3, 1, 2, etc.), anek, anech (Plautus, Poenuwl. 
5, 1, 8; 2, 35), Hebrew anuki in Amarna letters, ١5384 in 
the O.T., and Phoenician ‘338 (Cooke, NSI. 3,1, 2), Aramaic 
a8 (id. 61, 1), ١532385 (id. 62, 19), Assyrian anaku, enclitic 
-aku. The final -2 in Hebrew, etc., is due to the analogy of 
the pronominal suffix. 


(c) Forms compounded uith demonstrative ya 

These forms are quite secondary. They appear as and-ya 
(Morocco), and-yd (Algeria, ‘Ayn Madi), dnd-ta (id. U. Brahim), 
"ane (=’ana-ya, Tigrifia), ’efie, ’eviet (Amharic). Prefixed 
ya- appears in Maltese ydn, ydna, yin, yina. On demonstrative 
ya cf. 91 below. 


78 (2) First Person Plural Absolute 

Theme n-h-nm in which the first n- represents the demon- 
strative n, ’an, as in Hebrew IAIN, Phoenician نين‎ ete. 
No doubt the second -n is the plural termination, and this 
suggests that h may be the personal element as in the Berber 
theme n-k-n plural of n-k. 

(a) In Arabic and Abyssinian the prefixed ’a- is lost, but 
it must be remembered that the demonstrative is n(a)-, 5 


et this ’a- is only a phonetic addition. Thus eer ih, 


yt (Oman), ts (Tunis, Syria), oe) (Syria), oP (id.), 
and Ge‘ez néhna, Tigrifia néhna, Tigré nahna. With 
dissimilation as lahna, wahna (Arabic of Datina). But we 
also find forms in which the demonstrative n- 18 lost, as 
honi, hene, hne (Oman), hina (Morocco), hénna, hanna, 
hunna (Nejd), hna, hne (Tripoli), ahna (Tunis, Malta), ehna 
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(‘Iraq, Hauran), zhna (‘Iraq, Syria, Egypt). Only occasionally 
do we find the final -n omitted in Arabic dialect as niha 
(Hadramaut), nahd, nha, nah (Mebhri). 

(6) Hebrew shows 33MIN, but also 137) (six times in the 
O.T., Exod. xvi, 7, 8, etc.): so Aramaic 255253 (Ong. and 
Targ. Jer.). Bib. Aram. RJMIN, once MIMIN (Ezra iv, 16) ; 
in the papyri MIMIN Hebrew and Aramaic show a (later) 
tendency to omit the MA, as ‘JN (Mishna), JIN (Jer. xlii, 6), 
JIS (T.B.), (3 (TJ.), JIN (Mand.), pPIN (id.), JIN, IAIN 
(Samaritan): Syriac <i. 

(c) Assyrian aninii/t, ninii/t. 

(zd) Parallels. Somali anuna, Galla nu, Saho nanu, Dambea 
anen, Kafa no, Hamara yinne, yin, Bilin yin, Bishari hene, 
henen, Hausa namu. 


79 (8) Second Person Absolute 
(a) Basic forms 
Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 
’anta 'ante ’'antum "antin 
Demonstrative ’an- as in the Ist sing.: personal element 
-t. Fem. in ~2 as in verb persons, e.g. imperative sing. masc. 


o fos po خخ[‎ aad ww” 
bs | fem. قتلى‎ | ; perfect sing. masc. CLS, fem. ls, 
etc., and so in some noun forms (cf. 116). Plural in -m, -n, 
the fem. plur. retaining 7, the masc. plur. with wu. 
(6) Arabic 
of 

Sing. masc. sl, and so in dialect énta, inte (‘Iraq), 
énte, ént (Arabia), ént, énteh (Hauran), ént, int, énte (Syria), 
enta, wnta, inte (Egypt), nte (Oman), ente (Spanish Arabic), 


ent, ente (Hadram.), rarer «2+, and thence Mehr (common 
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gender) hé, hit (for hant). Sing. fem. cl and dialect énti, 
inti (Central Arabia), nti (Oman), he (lea), énti (Syria), 


inti (Syria, Egypt). Pe masc. 2 أنتم) أ‎ in poetry and 
wasl). Plur. fem. oe +f the vowel w is due to the influence 


of the masc. w, 2 is preserved in dialect (cf. below). 

In dialect generally the fem. plur. is obsolete, but we find 
some forms which retain the 2 vowel, as inten (‘Iraq), nten 
(Oman), énten (Datina). Occasionally the fem. sing. is 
obsolete, as 1s the case in Hadramaut and Spanish Arabic. 
Contrariwise the fem. sing. has sometimes replaced the masc., 
as in éntz (common gender, Tunis), néi-n in Tlemsen, enti-n, 
enti-na in Morocco, and Maltese inti, int. In Tunis and 
Tlemsen these forms have displaced the masc., in Morocco 
there are separate forms for the two genders, but if the pronoun 
is reinforced by the addition of the demonstrative -n, -na, 
the fem. entz is used for both genders. The added demon- 
strative -n, -na, appears in Tlemsen ntin, plur. ntuman, and 
in Morocco sing. entin, entina, plur. ntuna. The demonstrative 
ya is found in Algerian (U. Brahim and ‘Ayn Madi) and in 
Moroccan, thus :— 


U. Brahim. ‘Ayn Madi. Morocco. 
Sing. masc.. 0 nidya nidya 
fem. . 0 ntiyd — 


In the masc. plur. added -a (wu) appears in poetry and wasl, 

and so in dialect in Tunis, Tlemsen, Algeria, 00 Morocco. 
2 of 

The masc. plur. appears without final -m (as دلو‎ '1( i in Syria, 

‘Traq, Hauran, Oman, Egypt, and Morocco (in nti-na). The 

suffixed pronoun -k occurs in Mardin sing. antek and Maltese 

plur. intkom. In Mehri the plur. forms are masc. tem, fem. ten. 
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{c) Abyssinian 
Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 


Ge'ez : ’anta -ants "antemmi =.’ anten 

Tigré "enta entt "entiim "enten 

Amharic . ’anta "ane | anti — 
"ant ellant, ’ennant 


In Amharic -t1 becomes 6 (cf. -ki in 38). In the plur. -m 
falls away with the lengthening of the preceding vowel 
pe $ 


(cf. Arabic ننو‎ |); the fem. plur. of this form is obsolete in 


Amharic. There is also a plural (common gender) ’ellant = 
ella + ’ante (cf. demonstrative in 91 below), which by 
assimilation sometimes becomes ’enndnt. The 2nd personal 
pronoun is obsolete in Tigrifia, and is replaced by the stem 


nese- (i.e. ness- = نفس‎ “ self”) with the pronominal 
suffixes, thus sing. masc. neseka, fem. neseki, plur. masc. 


nesekum, fem. neseken (dialect Aksum, masc. 765561111, fem. 
nessatken). 


(d) Hebrew 

In all cases -nt- becomes -it-. Masc. sing. TN, FX, in pause 
MAN, MAN. FIN occurs only in Kethib (1 Sam. xxiv, 19; 
Ps. vi, 4 ; Eccles. vu, 22; Jobi, 10; Neh. ix, 6), and FX in 
Num. xi, 15; Deut. v, 24; Ezek. xxviii, 14. Fem. sing. 
FN, in pause FIN, ‘MN in Kethib (Judges xvii, 2; 1 Kings 
xiv, 2), possibly a mark of northern dialect. Plur. masc. 
DAN, where -cim becomes -ém. Plur. fem. {MIN only in Ezek. 
xxxiv, 31, more commonly JAN. Also MIMN in Gen. xxxi, 6; 
Ezek. xiii, 11, 20; xxxiv, 17. Phoenician sing. masc. AN. 


(e) 6 
Sing. masc. MN (Cooke, NSI.64, 5), so FIN in Ong. (Gen. xlix, 
8, etc.), Samaritan, Syriac 2}, and neo-Syriac of Tur hat, 
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Ma‘lula ‘até, haté ; also FN (papyri, Bib. Aram., Targ. Jer., 
and Syriac orthography As); MMIN (Bib. Aram., Kethib), 
rims (Samaritan), MNIN (Mandean). The sing. fem. is rare ; 
we find ‘MIN in the papyri, ‘FX in Samaritan (Gen. xxiv, 60), 
and Syriac 4}, wAs}. It does not occur in Bib. Aram., and 
in Ong. and Mandean resembles the masc. Plur. masc. 5 
(papyti), IN (Bib. Aram., and so Syriac (3); PAN (Ong., 
Gen. xlv, 8, etc.), |9258 (T.B.), and so Samaritan }\MN, Syriac 
ods] with silent n, Mandean }}MNIN. Plur. fem. }*MX (Ongq., 
Samaritan, T.B.), and so Syriac oh}. 


(f) Assyrian 


Sing. masc. atta, fem. atti, plur. masc. attunt, fem. attina. 


(g) Sub-Semitic parallels 

Ancient Egyptian sing. masc. ntk, fem. nit, .تنام‎ 
Dambea sing. ent, plur. enten; Bilin sing. enti, inti, plur. 
entin, unten. 


80 (4) Third Person 


(a) Arabic 4 


(i) Mase. sing. هو ,هو‎ , hilwa (Egypt, Syria, Tunis, Mecca), 
عملم‎ (Oman, Palestine), hiiwd (Tripoli), hdéuwa (Algeria, 
U. Brahim), héuwa (Tlemsen); hence hia (Tunis, ‘Iraq, 
Morocco, Malta), hu’a (‘Iraq), hve (Oman, Syria, Spanish 
Arabic), and finally ha (Egypt, Syria, Central Arabia, 
Hadramaut, Malta, Spanish Arabic, and Sab. 7٠ 


(u) Fem. sing. هى‎ hiya (Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, ‘Ayn Madi 
of Algeria, Tlemsen), or hiye (Oman, Syria, Palestine), or 
héya (Algeria, U. Brahim). Corresponding to masc. hia, etc., 
we have fem. 710 (Morocco, Malta, Spanish Arabic, Tunis) 
and hte (Syria, ‘Iraq), and 7226 (‘Iraq). Corresponding to 
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masc. hit is fem. ht (Syria, Malta, Central Arabia, Hadramaut, 
Spanish Arabic). Thus as general types :— 


masc. hiiwa(e) fem. hiya (e) Oman, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, North Africa. 


hwa hva ‘Traq. 

hia hia Oman, ‘Iraq, Syria, Malta, 
Morocco, Tunis, Spanish 
Arabic. 

hi ht Arabia, Syria, Malta, Egypt, 


Spanish Arabic. 


(iii) Masc. plur. oo. .هم‎ In dialect usually hum; 


o} 
in Hadramaut as hom. هم‎ in Egypt, Tripoli, ‘Iraq, and 


hima or hima in Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, and Maltese hima, 
usually with alternative use of hum. In Syria a form with 
hemme with its vowel modified by the fem., or the fem. henne 
appears in use for both genders in addition to the ordinary 
forms. 

(iv) Fem. plur. Originally hin or hinna, and thus hin in 
the dialects of Oman and Syria, and hinna, hinne in ‘Iraq. 
In classical Arabic the vowel is assimilated to that of the 


10886. as iy 
(v) Special forms with suffixed -n. Mosul sing. masc. 
hi-nu; Tlemsen masc. plur. huma-n; Syrian fem. plur. 
henne-n used as of common gender. 
(vi) Forms with suffixed -t. 
Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 


Spanish Arabic hu-et hi-et hum-et —hunnat 
Palestine . hu-tu hi-te — 3535 
Sabean -_ = — non — 


Cf. use of demonstrative -¢ in Abyssinian. 
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(vii) Forms in s. Where Sabsean shows رما‎ ™ the older 
Mingan has ١5, D, with which must be compared the Assyrian 
Su, 81, etc. (cf. below). These s forms survive in Mehri and 
Sogotra, but are specialized to denote the fem., thus sing. masc. 
he, hi, sing. fem. se, st, plur. masc. hem, plur. fem. sen. In 
Sogotra, also, we find masc. sing. yhe, a form which Barth 
(Pronomin. 7b) connects with Aramaic YN, etc. (below). 


(b) Abyssinian 

(i) Ge‘ez. Sing. masc. we’etu, sing. fem. ye’eti, masc. plur. 
weetomu, plur. fem. ye’eton. At the base of these forms we 
have hu’a, etc., with suffixed demonstrative -tu (cf. emphatic 
-tu in Galla, and use of demonstrative -t in Assyrian, etc., as 
well as in Sabean plur.; this becomes hu’etu and thence 
we'etu by assimilation of h to the following vowel, and forms 
its plur. in -m (cf. 2nd person). Similarly hv’ate>hietr> 
ye ett with plur.in -n. There is another plur. form with masc. 
"emuntu, fem. ’emantu, in which we see the element em- with 
gender endings -u, -a, and demonstrative -tw not inflected. 

(11) Tigré. Masc. sing. hotu, fem. héta, plur. masc. hetom, 
fem. hetan. Pronominal hé (= hu), hé (= ht) with added 
demonstrative ¢ which takes the gender terminations (fem. -a, 
not -2 as in Ge‘ez). To this are added the plur. formatives 
-m, -N. 

(i1) Tigrifia uses nese- as in the 2nd person (q.v.), giving 
sing. masc. nesu, fem. nesa, plur. masc. nesom, fem. nesen. 

(1v) Amharic also has lost the 3rd personal pronoun proper, 
and uses the stem ’ers- (ra’s “‘ head’’) with the pronominal 
suffixes, thus sing. masc. ’ersu, fem. ’ersowa, plur. (common) 
7618060 01 0. 


(c) Hebrew 


Sing. masc. NM, Moabite NM in Mega stele lines 6, 27. 
Phoenician NM (C.LS. i, 9, etc.), Plautus hu. Sing. fem. 
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Plur. mase. OF, “O17, MM. Phoenician MM (with‏ .كم 
demonstrative -t, cf. Sabsean, etc.). Plur. fem. {77, “4, M37.‏ 


(d) 6 

Masc. sing. 855 in Bib. Aram., Targ. Jer., and Samaritan, 
دو‎ in Mandan, and so Syriac oo; huwe in the neo-Syriac of 
Tur. Fem. sing. NT in Bib. Aram., Onq., Samaritan, YR 
in Mandan, and Syriac wor; hiya in the neo-Syriac of Tur. 
Plur. masc. DM in the papyri, and 97 in the papyri and 
Bib, Aram. 

To these simpler forms we must add a series of plurals 
with final -n, thus masc. |1501 in Bib. Aram. (accusative only), 
nn in Mandean, and Syriac aici ; neo-Syriac of Tur 
honne. Fem. |١357 in Mandwan and Syriac 301. Mandean 
also as 03 

A third group shows prefixed -'S in T.B. sing. masc. 77", 
fem. ‘I'N, plur. masc. (38+, fem. 352+. With these compare 
Bib. Aram. plur. masc. |7288, fem. }°38, and Syriac plur. masc. 
LE fem. .اتن‎ 

T.B. also shows a series with prefixed ~'3, which is in use as 
a substantive verb, thus sing. masc. 7150, fem. 7"), plur. masc. 


W13°3, fem. 71 
(e) Assyrian 

Sing. masc. ,لاق‎ fem. 37, plur. gun(u), fem. sina. To these 
may be added the demonstrative -atu as 3110111, etc. 

With this s/ form (cf. Minean, Mehri, above) must be 
compared the ancient Egyptian older absolute pronoun sing. 
masc. sw, fem. 81, plur. sn, and the later form sing. fem. nis, 
plur. nisn. Cf. also the Berber suffixes sing. 20880. -s, -i8, 
-e8, plur. masc. -sen, fem. -sent. Also Galla sing. 22886. isa, 
fem. 181, plur. isan; and Saho sing. masc. ussiik, fem. 133%, 
plur. wsstn. 
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81 (B) Tut SurrixED PRONOUN 

The suffixed pronoun may be attached to a verb or pre- 
position as denoting the objective governed by the word 
to which it is attached, or to a noun as denoting the genitive 
on which the noun depends. In either case the suffix is 
attached to the full word, 1.6. root, formative, and termination, 
and so a final vowel or consonant which in ordinary speech 
falls away because it is final is restored before the pronominal 
suffix. In the case of a suffixed pronoun attached to a noun, 
the noun is thereby defined just as it would be by a following 
noun in the genitive (cf. 132 below). 


82 (1) First Person Singular 
(a) Attached to nouns and prepositions 

(i) Arabic. After a long vowel or diphthong -ya (but also 
~ii-ya as -iy, and -aw-ay as -ay), in poetry and wasl after a 
consonant or short vowel (which is then dropped) -2ya, 
otherwise after consonant or short vowel (which is then 


“ 


dropped) -7; but in exclamation -7 becomes -?, as قوم‎ 5 


““O my people” (Qur’an, 5,21); and in pause 4) > or 5 Now, 
-+ undoubtedly stands for -iy, and so we may regard -tya as 
in all probability the original form. In dialect we find yz, 
ye for ya after long vowels (Egypt, Syria, Palestine, ‘Iraq, 
Haina and sometimes -y (Hadramaut, Egypt as beladty 

““my countrymen ”’). men — -yine (with demonstrative 


ne With the nouns 9 cll es em , فو‎ the classical usage is 


8 etc., before suffixes other than the Ist person sing., 


and that suffix appears simply as -7, the final vowel of the 
substantive being elided, thus ’abi, etc. But in dialect we 
find ’abuya (‘Iraq, Petrea, Egypt), ’abuy (Hadramaut), 
buya (Morocco), abuyz (Syria, Oman). 
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(ii) Abyssinian. In Ge‘ez -ya, Tigré -ye, Tigrifia -y, -ye, 
-ay (the last only after a consonant), the -y causing the 
lengthening of the preceding vowel. Amharic -ya, -ye. 

(iii) Hebrew. After a consonant -2, after a vowel or 
diphthong -y. So Phoenician *. Plur. or dual -ay, -ey, makes 
-ayy, etc. 

(iv) Aramaic -7, -ay, -y. Mandean -ya. 

(v) Assyrian -2, -ya, -d. 

(vi) Sub-Semitic parallels. Ancient Egyptian -w’t, the older 
form of the absolute employed as a suffix. In the Berber or 
Libyan languages -2 15 employed as objective suffix to the verb. 
Somali dative -1, possessive -a1. Dambea -yi, -ye, and so 
Bilin prefixed y-. 

(vii) Noun suffix with demonstrative ¢ (cf. sect. 95) appears 
sometimes in Arabic with ’ab, and ’umm, thus ’abati for 7 
in Qur’an, 12,4. Usually it has the form ’abati, ’ummati, but 
-abata, ’abata, etc., are also found. In Mehri we have the 
form -tey. 


83 (b) Attached to verbs 
When the suffix of the lst person is used to express the 
accusative and is attached to the verb it has the inserted 


consonant -n-. This is a purely phonetic addition called by 
- oF} } 


the Arabic grammarians “ the supporting n”’ ( (لو 9 العماد‎ 
ام‎ oF Y 

or “ the protecting n ” الو قابه)‎ U9), and so Brockelmann 

refers to the 7 as used to avoid the hiatus (Brockelmann, 

Sem. Sprach., Leipzig, 1906, p. 100); but Wright (Comp. 

Gram., p. 96) seems disposed to regard it as in some way 

denoting the accusative. 


(a) Arabic 
In Arabic the form of this suffix is normally -ni, or -niya, 
the latter form in poetry and in the wasl, or -niyah with the 
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“ 7 of silence’? in pause. Sometimes in exclamation -ni is 
shortened to -ni, as 1110011111 “‘ fear me!” 

This -ni appears generally in dialect, but in Hadramaut 
we find two forms, masc. -nd, fem. -nz, on the analogy of the 
2nd person sing. 

Properly restricted to use as an accusative after verbs, it 
is, In some dialects, extended to other words. Thus in Tunis 
it is used with ba‘d, ‘ad, la, and ha, as 10-117 “it is not 1” 
in ‘Iraq it occurs with ba‘ad and with ism “‘ name”, which 
then becomes semnit “my name”; so smdnz (Tripoli), semnr 
(Tlemsen). 

In South Arabia (Oman, Hadramaut) we sometimes find 
-in-ni with participles, the inserted -2m- being perhaps a form 
of the demonstrative n(a) (cf. 93 and Hebrew below). 

This -ni form does not appear in Mehri, where -tey is used 
with nouns and verbs. 

(b) Abyssinian 

In Tigrifia and Amharic the verb takes the same suffix 
as the noun. In Ge‘ez we find -n? with verb persons ending in 
a vowel; in the 2nd plur. fem. -ken before this suffix becomes 
-kenna (cf. Arabic -tunna), and then by 282101087 -7 
becomes -kani. By dissimilation -int appears as -e-m, thus 
giving gatalkeni with the suffix following the 2nd fem. sing. 
and similarly with the 2nd fem. sing. imperative. In the 
Tigré dialect the sufix appears as -ne. 

In Hebrew the suffix is -ni: in the 2nd masc. plur. original 
-tum normally appears as -tém, but with suffixed -nt, *-tumini 
becomes -fi#inz, an instance of haplology similar to that noted 
in Abyssinian. In the imperfect, imperative, and infinitive 
-ni is used whenever the stem ends in a vowel, but when it 
ends in a consonant we find -e- inserted, thus gédtléni, ete. 
This inserted -e- may be, as Barth suggests, due to the analogy 
of final -y verbs (Barth, Pronominalbildung, § 126); or 
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it may be the helping vowel 2/6 raised to 6 by the accent. In 
the imperfect, chiefly in pause, we also find the suffix as 
-an-ni or -en-ni where the inserted -an-, -en-, may be (1) a form 
of demonstrative na- where -na-ni- becomes -anm as lala 
becomes alla in ’alladhi ; or (11) it may be “ the old termination 
en of the energetic mood, but without its original force ” 
(Brockelmann, Sem. Sprach., p. 160). 

In Aramaic the same suffix appears as -mz, in Bib. Aram. 
also as -é-nz after a consonant in the imperfect, and as 
~inna-ni or -nna-ni (cf. Dan. vii, 16), showing the same inserted 
-n- a8 we have seen in Hebrew. So Samaritan ‘3- (Gen. iv, 
11, etc.) and Ong. -ni, and -ndni as in Gen. xl, 14. In 
Mandan we find ty after consonants, } after vowels. 
Syriac has قلف‎ (.23) after a vowel, including the restored 
vowel of the perfect 3rd masc. sing., etc. In the imperfect, etc., 
-ay (Hebrew -é) is inserted after a consonant ending. We 
also find the form -(e)nan(i) as negtuleyndn (cf. Hebrew). 

Assyrian shows the suffix -ni or -ani as well as the forms 
“Anni, -Inn1, as in userabanni, etc. 


84 (2) First Person Plural 


The ordinary form is -nd, and the suffix thus appears in 
Arabic, Tigré, Tigrifia, Bib. Aram., Onq., Targ. Jerus., and 
Nabateean. 

Arabic dialect sometimes shows the Imale, thus -ne (Oman), 
~-ne, -ni (Dofar), -n (Mehri). In Ge‘ez -nd becomes -nd. In 
Amharic with nouns it is -n, or -en after a consonant, with 
verbs -nd, -ne. In Syriac we find -n, -an, -nan, and in T.B. 
-n. Mandan J. TN-, [NN-; Samaritan -n (Gen. xx, 60, 
etc.). Assyrian -nd in letters. 

Hebrew assimilates the final vowel to the plural termination 
-@, thus -ni, an assimilation which has already taken place 
in the Amarna letters. We find -n@ also in Assyrian; but 
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Assyrian shows -n? in the possessive and accusatives -ntdtt, 
-niti (with demonstrative t), and dative -niast, -nise. 

Forms also occur with added demonstrative -n. Thus in the 
southern dialects of Arabic -in-na attached to participles, as 
hum mahalifin-inna “they are allied to us” (Landberg, 
Etudes. ii, 723), Tigré -anna, Hebrew -én-nii as yumsa’ennt 
‘Hos. xu, 5, rare form), Syriac -nan, Targums -inn¢nd, -nana, 
Mandean, with the verb, jNJ-, |NJ’-, Samaritan -nan 
(Exod. xxxii, 1, etc.), Assyrian -annitr, dative -annasu, 
-annas. 

Sub-Semitic parallels occur in Galla -ke-na (possess), 
Dambea ana-, yin- as prefixes, Bilin yina-, verbal suffix -nu. 


85 (8) Second Person Suffixed Pronoun 


(a) Arahic 
Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Pl. masc. 21. fem. 
ve ° de de ,.: 0 
Classical . . كع‎ 3 Ns) Ae 31 
Oman, Hadr. . -ak,-ek,-k  -51, -3 -kum -ken 
‘Trag . . . -ak,-ek,-k  (-ku), -6 -kum -cen 
Mehri . . 2. — -§ -kem -ken 
Syria, Palestine -ak, -ek -ik, -kv -kum, -kon — -kin, -ko: 
Palestine fellah, ل‎ — -Cim, -Ct -Cin 
Egypt . . . -ak, -k ~ak, -kt -kum, -kt — 
Tripoli . . . -ak, -ek, -1k = -ki -kum | 
Tunis, Morocco -ak, -ek _— -kum — 


Spanish Arabic -ak, -ek — = eck 
Maltese. . . -ak,-tk,-k 3 — vas es 


(i) Sing. masc. becomes -k in pause and very frequently in 
dialect, thus necessitating the insertion of a vowel after a final 
consonant. This vowel is usually -a- by assimilation to the 
(lost) final of the suffix, but we also find -e and -4. (ii) Sing. 
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fem. -ki or -kt is sometimes retained, or else the vowel falls 
with insertion of -2- after a stem ending in a consonant. 
Palatalization of the -k occurs under the influence of the -2- 
(cf. 38) in South Arabia as -3, in “Iraq and with the fellahin 
of Palestine as -é. (ii) Plur. masc. is properly -kum, but we 
also find -ka (cf. absolute, 79). Evidently in the dialect of the 
fellahin of Palestine this is influenced by the fem. both in 


reproducing the vowel -i- (but cf. ae in the dialect of the 
B. Kalb) and in the palatalization of -k. (iv) Plur. fem. 


originally -kin(na) and so “5 in the dialect B. Kalb and 


-kim in South Arabia, ‘Traq, Syria, Palestine, but in classical 
Arabic the vowel has been assimilated to masc. -u- 
(cf. absolute). In North Africa the fem. plur. is obsolete. 


(b) Abyssiman 
Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 


Ge‘ez . -ka -kt - 671111101  -160)00( 
Tigré . -ka -ki -kiim -ken, -01 
Tigriia -ka, -x -kt, -x2 -kiim -ken, -atken 
Amharic -y,-h,-ka  -8 -kii, (-hit) ~— 


In Tigré and Tigrifia -k becomes -y after a vowel. Amharic 
sing. masc. -y, -h but -ka restored before an enclitic ; sing. fem. 
-k is palatalized as -§; plur. masc. -ku, which becomes -hi 
after fem. -aé (as -acha) ; the fem. plur. is obsolete. 


(c) Hebrew 

Sing. masc. 7,12, J. 12 is rare (MI T¥Y" in 1 Kings xviii, 
44).‘]- after monosyllabic prepositions with preceding (original) 
vowel lengthened as in ‘Ja for 62-62 : after other mono- 
syllabic stems ending in double closure either (1) as in pause 
+, thus 52853 “in thy nose”, 2 Kings xix, 28; or (2) as 
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monosyllabic prepositions, thus p> “all of thee ” in Isa, 
xxi, l. 

Sing. fem. 5], "3 only in Kethib, as in Ps. cxvi, 7; Cant. 
ii, 3; Jer. xi,5; and with plur. in Ps, ciii, 3, 4,5; 2 Kings iv, 
2, 3. Perhaps a mark of northern dialect. 

Plur. masc. D2-. 


Plur. fem. }3-. 39 in MYDD, Ezek. xiii, 18, 20; xxiii, 48, 49. 


(2) Aramaic 

Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fe 
ديد‎ 2 - 9 55 
Bib. Aram. . 17 > N3- "33— 


Samaritan. 7 7 1 "73 nD 9) د دم‎ 
0206108 . . 907 5 اس‎ 5 
ملا‎ 78 55 5 (385 = ta Ps 
,, (verbs only) |1331 12 “51م‎ 
Syriac. yp t od, حب حب‎ 02, ant م ركب‎ 
Bib. Aram. 5 with imperfect having vowel ending, 

"J2—- same with consonant ending, otherwise ‘J— after 


consonants, "J- after vowels. So 533 after imperfect with 
consonant ending. With these cf. verbal suffixes in 
Mandean, and -3- forms in Samaritan. 


(e) Assyrian 
Sing. masc. -ku, -ka. Sing. fem. -k1. Plur. mase. -kunu, -kuns. 
Dative -kum. -kim. 


(f) Sub-Semitie parallels 


Genitive with noun, Agau -kx, Hamara ku-, Bilin -ka, 
Galla -ke, Dambea -ki, Bishari -k, -ok. 


مدا 
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86 (4) Third Person 


(a) Arabic 
Sing. masc. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 

, or yyy ot 
Classical . ° هن همو , 1 ها‎ 

ّّ -hin, 

S. Arabia . -h,-uh,-oh -ha -hum, -hom {ie 
-hinna 

Oman. . -h, -0 -ha, -he -hum -hin 
‘Iraq . . th, -G,-Gh -ha,-& -hum (-hinn) 


Syria, Palest. -oh,-0,-% -hda -hon — 
Egypt . c-h,-0,-u = -ha -hum — 


Tripoli . dh -ha, -hd -wm,-om,-hum -em, -hem 
N. Africa. -u -hd, -hi 

Malta. . ch, uh, -u— -ha, -a 

Mehri. . -h, -eh -s,-se -hem -8en 
Minwan . ١5, 5 OD 


The masc. is evidently -hu with plur. -huwm. Mosul shows 
also -nw with verbs due to the analogy of the lst person. 
Fem. -ha; the fem. plur. originally -hin(na), which survives 
in dialect but in classical speech is affected by the analogy 
of the masc. (cf. 2nd pers.). Generally the fem. plur. is 
obsolete in modern dialect. 


(6) Abyssiman 


Sing. mase. Sing.fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fem. 
Ge‘ez . . “hi, -G,-6 -hd,-&@ -homii,-omi— -hén, -6n 
Amharic . -d, -we -08, -ua -om -au 
Tigré . . ti -6 -hém, -om -On 
Tigrifia . -d, -6 -d -om, ~’om _ 


In Ge‘ez sing. masc. -% appears only in the nominative, 
-6 in the accusative. Fem. plur. shows vowel assimilation as in 
Arabic. Ambharic sing. masc. -we only with verbs; plur. 
-au after fem. -aé. 
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(c) Hebrew 
Sing. masc. . . أ‎  Yafter vowels. Phoenician ١ 
Sing. fem. . . a 
Plur.masc. . . O70 iD Plur. fem. {17 }. 
(d) Aramaic 
Sing. mase. Sing. fem. Plur. masc. Plur. fer 
Bib. Aram. 555 AD jn 
Ongelos . mr rT wn 
Syriac . . wad I, Ol, OL Ol, a (Onn اس‎ 
Mond. . APN) OA PAP PN عاتم‎ pA PT 
,» (verbs) yw? a" yr 0 
Samaritan. 7) 7 mn ضار‎ ١١ د‎ ymin 
Nabatzan a rn 50 
neo-Punic 3 pA 5 OM 


Masc. sing. -th ) o1, زد‎ etc.). In plur. a clear distinction 
is made between masc. -u- and fem. -2-. Nabat. masc. 5 
(Cooke, NSI. 89, 29), fem. 7 (id. 90, 91, 84), plur. DM (id. 76. 
85, 2. 89, 5. 90); neo-Punic fem. N- (id. 59, 60), plur. forms 
(id. 53, 55, 59). 


(e) Assyrian 


Sing. masc. -Su, -3; fem. -3:; plur. masc. -Sun(u), -Sunite/u 
and -sunise/u; fem. -sin(a), -Senate/u, -Sonasr/u. 


VHUI 


THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


87 Thedemonstratives are based on particles which are of the 
nature of exclamations denoting attraction or aversion, near- 
ness or remoteness. For the most part these demonstratives 
are used in combination with personal pronouns or with one 
another. In some cases they are specialized in such a way that 
one is used for the masculine another for the feminine, one for 
the singular another for the plural, and sometimes they take 
the terminations employed to denote number or gender with 
nouns, but in themselves they have no idea of gender or 
number, and the manner in which they are specialized is not 
the same in all the Semitic languages. 


88 (i) Demonstrative da, di 
The demonstrative da, di, appears throughout West Semitic, 


in Arabic as ,ذأ‎ ($5, and by regular phonetic change as 


Abyssinian 22, 26, Hebrew ,لل‎ 33, and Aramaic 85, ". Alone 
it denotes nearness and so “ this’, a sense often strengthened 
by the addition of demonstrative fa and other particles, 
but it 18 found also as a merely emphatic addition to particles 
denoting remoteness. In the Arabic dialect of Oman we find 
it used to reinforce the 2nd pers. pron., and thus forming sing. 
masc. dok, fem. 005, plur. dokum. 


(a) The Genders 


In Arabic |3 is used for the masc., ($2 for the fem., but in the 


other West Semitic languages these genders are reversed, and 
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sometimes we find Arabic ذي‎ as masc., 88 in the combination 


il, A feminine in -1 corresponds with the gender oa 
oF 


in the personal pronouns, e.g. 2nd sing. masc. col, fem. ci, 


and with the gender suffix in the verb persons as ond sing. 


pew 
impert. تقتلي‎ . But -8 is the commoner sign of the feminine 
in noun forms. 
The Arabic forms are probably akin to the noun fem. 


66 denoting ‘‘ owner ”’, a noun which was actually used as 


a demonstrative in the ancient dialect of the Teiyi, and thus 
- 


used was indeclinable دو‎ for all genders and numbers. A 
i 
similar 95,($> is employed as a relative pronoun (cf. 


98 below). 


Although the fem. دى‎ occurs and is frequent in dialect 


as di (Oman), di (Kgypt, North Africa, except Tunis, Mehr), 
and in compounds with -ka, etc., it is usually replaced in Arabic 


by a fem. ربى‎ or 4), which sometimes appears as LF; this 


ti, ta, form is possibly borrowed from the demonstrative, 
which occurs in Abyssinian as 22850. 11, fem. ta (Tigré, Tigrifia), 
and as suffixed in we’e-tu, etc. 

In Abyssinian, Hebrew, and Aramaic the genders are 
reversed—di for the masc., da for the fem. In Ge‘ez the 
masculine appears as zé (= 27) and fem. as 26 : but there is 
an alternative fem. 2501, which corresponds to the Sabsaan Nt. 
In Tigrifia we find the stem ’ez- to which the ordinary gender 
terminations are added, thus 22886. ’ezt, fem. ’ezd, and an 
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alternative form occurs with demonstrative -iy- (cf. § 96 
below), thus masc. ’ezvyi, fem. ’eziya. Ambaric has و-20‎ 
forming masc. ztkha, zikh, fem. 216 “this’’, and masc. 27d, 
fem. 2306 “ that”. 

In Hebrew we find masc. Mf, fem. Mi? or ١١ and FN. 
The masc. shows vowel shortening by which the -7 becomes 
-é, and similar shortening no doubt takes place in Phoenician }. 
Fem. Mi}, with regular change of 6 to 6, appears in Eccles. ii, 
2; v, 15,18; vii, 23; ix, 18; and 4, a mere transcriptional 
variant, in Ps. cxxxu, 12, and Hos. vu, 16. In all these 
passages it may be a colloquialism and so inclining towards 
Aramaic 8". More commonly the fem. afformative -¢ is 
added as in TAN? (Jer. xxvi, 6, as mmN}). This added -# 


appears also in Moabite FN} (Mesa stele line 3), in Phoenician 
Mi (Cooke, NSI. 60) or syth (Plautus, Poen., 5, 1, 1), Sabean 


No, and Ethiopic zai. An exceptional form \¥ occurs in 
poetry (Ps. xu, 8; Hab. i, 11), and is also used as a relative 
(cf. below). 

In Aramaic da appears as the feminine, and so in Samaritan 
and Nabatzan (Cooke, NSI. 78), but the masculine has suffixed 
-n, thus Samaritan [7 (Phoenician ]}), Nabatean 5 
(Cooke, NSI. 92, 86), Zinjirli inscription M3} (Cooke, NSI. 63, 
20), Bib. Aram. M37. With this must be compared Saban 


1, Maltese dialect masc. dan, fem. din; Ethiopic zé-n-ti, 
etc., and Mehri (with change of n to m) masc. dome, fem. 
dime. In all these instances the demonstrative dd, etc., is 
compounded with the particle -n, which is itself a demon- 
strative (cf. 93 below). 


(b) The Plural 

A plural directly formed from da, di, appears in Arabic 
dialect in compounds with ha-, thus hddin in the dialect of 
Tripoli, hadtin (Morocco), hadhiima (Tunis), hddhi (Algeria), 
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hadi (Tlemsen), and without ha- in Maltese daun. But these 
اير‎ + 


plurals, ن‎ 93, 95, are never recognized as tolerable and are 
evidently formed in North African dialect by analogy; they 
have no equivalents in other Semitic languages. 

The regular plural is formed from an entirely different stem 
"ul, which is used in West Semitic in the plural only, but 
appears in ل‎ -Assyrian in the singular as well. Thus 


Arabic plur. j 1 in the dialect of the B. Tamim, or AN أو‎ in 


that of the Hijaz. Abyssinian masc. ’elli, fem. ’elld (Ge‘ez) ; 
Amharic masc. ’ellém, fem. ’ellan, and also masc. ’elli, fem. 
‘ella; Mehri masc. liom, fem. 116. It is only in Abyssinian 
and Mehri that we find the genders distinguished. Hebrew 


ON or nb ; Phoenician 5X (C.LS. 1, 14, 5, etc.); neo- 
Punic 57 and Plautus wy; Aramaic no (Jer. x, 11), x 
(papyri), mON (Nabatean, Cooke, NSI. 87,3). Butin Aramaic, 
as in West Semitic generally, these forms appear usually in 
combination with prefixed ha- (cf. § 89 below). Assyrian, 
plur. masc. ulu-utu, fem. ullu-ate, sing. ullum (common 
gender). 
(c) The Dual 

Classical Arabic also shows a dual formed from the singular, 
thus masc. nom. ,)!>, oblique Ey fem, nom. OV, 
oblique نين‎ 
(d) Combination of the da and ’ul stems 

Abnormally in Arabic dialect we find the combination of 


al & 
ذأ‎ and Ys | ; thus, in the dialect of Mecca dol, in that of Egypt 


0611, 0616, and in the speech of women dolat. This combination 
occurs very often with prefixed ha- (cf. 89 below). 
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89 (ii) Demonstrative ha 


Demonstrative ha appears in Arabic as a particle implying 
nearness to the speaker, as ha huwa “ here he is!” ha huna 
“here! hither!” It occurs with the 2nd personal pronoun 
sufiixed as hakd, haki, hakum, hakunna, “here you are!” 
in the sense of “ take this!” but it is distinct from the verb 
ha’a “ take’’, which gives masc. ha’a, fem. ha’i, plur. masc. 
ha’um, fem. haunna, as in Qur'an, 16, 19, etc. So in dialect 
hak (‘Iraq), haku (Petreea). In dialect we sometimes find 
hahuwa as an emphatic form of the 3rd personal pronoun, 
thus Egyptian sing. masc. aho, fem. ahi, 0/6 : Omani ha-uwe 
“this is’. Perhaps it is to be identified with the first part of 
the stem in huwa, hiya, with vowel assimilated to the following 
semi-vowel. In Hebrew the same particle appears as hé 
in Gen. xlvu, 23; Ezek. xvi, 43; and in Aramaic as hé 
“lo!” in Dan. in, 25; and Syriac 76 as in Pesh. Matt. x, 
16. Probably it is akin to ’a in Aramaic {MN (for زكرت(‎ “ this” 
(T.J.). 

It occurs as the definite article in Hebrew, Phoenician, 
Moabite, and sometimes in Samaritan. In this use it appears 
as Ad- with closure by doubling the following consonant, 
or (in Hebrew) as hé-, ha-, before the laryngals ; but of these 
ha- is obviously the normal form, although this does not 
preclude its identification with Arabic 76, the shortening 
being due to its use as a prefix. Possibly both are connected 
with hay (cf. below). There does not appear to be any basis 
for Stern’s theory which identifies ha- with Arabic al, supposing 
an original hal with | assimilating with the following consonant, 
for it is obviously not a case of assimilation as may be seen from 
the ha- before certain laryngals, but simply an instance of the 
preservation of a short vowel by the expedient of closing the 
syllable by doubling the following consonant. 


The same particle appears as a suffix in Abyssinian ’etha 
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‘this time ’”’, where its use is adverbial, and so Hebrew -a 
in ‘atta “now”. As a suffix it is also used in Aramaic in the 
so-called emphatic form which was originally the stem with 
suffixed article, but has now lost its determining power. In 
Samaritan it is used as an alternative for the prefixed article, 
and isthe commoner. Before leaving the use of ha as a suffix 
it may be noted that it is employed in the Omani dialect as 
an enclitic for strengthening other demonstratives, as dak-ha, 
dik-ha “ that”, and so in Egyptian masc. duk-ha, fem. dik-ha. 
But it is as a prefix reinforcing other demonstratives that it 
most commonly occurs. 


(a) Ha with da, di, and plur. آنه‎ 

Arabic shows ha- prefixed to da, etc., as the commonest form 
of the demonstrative “this”. Thus sing. masc. hadha (hada 
in Hadramaut, Syria, Morocco, Algeria), fem. hadhi (hadi in 
Syria, Morocco, Algeria), or 7608111 or hata. In ‘Iraq we find 
hadh for both genders. Omani has also masc. dhaha, fem. 
dhiha. No plural is properly formed from this stem, but we 
find in North Africa hddin (Tripoli), hadtéim (Morocco), 
hadhiima (Tunis), hddhi (Algeria), 520 (Tlemsen), and 
hydaun (Tripoli, Malta). 

Hebrew shows sing. masc. hazze, fem. hazzoth; Phoenician T&. 

Aramaic has sing. fem. hada, Syriac hdde, rarer hdd, and 
enclitic (common gender) hddd ( .acn}>or ) ; Mandsean 
NINN, Samaritan NINN, T.J. add, T.B. hada or ha. Neo- 
Syriac of Ma‘lula sing. fem. hodh, plur. hattin. The masculine 
singular is formed with added -na, as Bib. Aram. hadén, 
Samaritan hadin, T.J. hadin, T.B. hadin or hat, Mandan 
JNM, Syriac hand, han (from hdden), Ma‘lula hanna (for 
hadna). The plural is regularly formed by ha-’ul. Thus 
Arabic ha’ula’s (Hijaz), ha’é la’s (B. Oqeyl), ha’tila (B. Tamim), 
hola (‘Iraq). Hebrew ha’él (Pentateuch only), ha élle (else- 
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where in the O.T.), halld, ’ellai (Mishna). Aramaic hdlen, 
Mandan ل‎ 


(6) Combined 70-02-* أله‎ 

As we find dha and أن‎ sometimes combined in Arabic 
dialect, so we find this combination also with prefixed ha- in 
hadhél (‘Iraq), hadol (Meccan dialect), hadul (Tripoli), hadhila 
(Tunis), hadol (Damascus), hadhal and contracted hal (Syria 
and Central Arabia), masc. 7607618, fem. hadholi (Nejd), 
hadhile (Oman); and a derived masc. sing. 76061, fem. 
hadenni (‘Traq). 


90 (iii) Demonstrative hay or ’ay 

This particle occurs in Arabic as exclamatory ‘ay and as 
"ayya with the pronominal suffixes, the latter chiefly in 
North Africa. Another, probably the original, form appears 
in the interjection hayd. In Palestine we find 761 “ here is” 
with pronominal suffixes, as heynt “here am I”. So 
Abyssinian heya. Probably it is the same root which appears 
in Hebrew as 2773 “ where ?”’ (Hos. xiii, 10, 14) and in the 
Mishna as hé in hé’akh “ how ?”’ hél*ka “ therefore ”’, etc. 

(a) In Arabic we find hay compounded with dd, etc., in 
hayda, haydi “this”? (Syrian dialect), and heydak “ that” 
(id.), and with ¢ demonstrative in hayta, haytu “‘ come here ’”’, 
and hatin, hati “ give, bring”; and also in hayhat- “ away ’’. 

(6) In Aramaic ay occurs in T.B. "53149 TN “ this and 
that’, where ay strengthens the demonstrative di; and hay 
in hayida “ this”’ (fem.) in T.J. SoT.B. ’aydak “ that”, with 
plur. ’aynak. 


91 (iv) Demonstrative la 

In Arabic this demonstrative appears as an exclamation 
compounded with yd in ydlaka, ydlahu, etc., used as an 
interjection expressive of surprise or admiration, ‘‘ 0 thou!” 
According to the grammarians of Kufa, this ydla was originally 
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ya'ala, followed by a proper name, the whole forming the 


“the war-cry of the time of ignorance”,‏ دعرى الحاهللة 


which was forbidden under Islam. The word ydala could be 
followed by a pr.n. in the genitive or a suffixed pronoun 
denoting the person invoked, and this could be further 
followed by the accusative or min. 

In Arabic this demonstrative appears as the article, usually 
la- becoming -I-, but in Omani also as lo-, lé-, lu-, e.g. lomse 
“the evening’, etc., or assimilating with dentals, sibilants, 
and sonants, as in ssagg, ththora, nnefes, etc. In Morocco 
it occurs as la-, le-, lu-; and in Southern Arabia as am-. 

Professor Wright says of the article that “‘ though it has 
become determinative, it was originally demonstrative, as 


اج oe‏ سر 


still appears in such words as eon “to-day ”’, الان‎ 


“now ’’, etc. (Wright, Arabic Gr. i, 269, B). Hebrew perhaps 
retains traces of this article in such words as ’almodad (Gen. x, 
26), ’eltolad (Joshua xv, 30—+dldd in 1 Chron. iv, 29). We also 
find a reduplicated form in Abyssinian la-la->lah- with a 
pronominal suffix as lalika, denoting “ that’”’. So in Arabic 
la-la- >’al-la- in compounds with 01 (cf. below). 


(a) Compounded la-ha 
Abyssinian (Tigré dialect) masc. lahay, fem. laha, with 


pronominal suffix denoting “ that’, the gender terminations 
following ze, za (above). So Hebrew halla “ that ”’ (Mishna). 


(6) Compounded la-da 

Arabic, reduplicated stem in ’alladhi, ’allati, etc., Le. 
’alla- compounded with dhi (not dha), which here shows masc. 
in -?, aS in Hebrew, Abyssinian, etc. Hebrew hallaze (Gen. xiv, 
65), halaz (Judges vi, 20), fem. 7011221 (Ezek. xxxvi, 35), 
halldz (2 Kings iv, 25), where hall- = ’all- of Arabic. 
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92 (v) Demonstrative ka 

This particle is used to denote a remote object, “ that 
yonder,” etc. Thus dha “this”, dhaka “that”. It occurs 
as an adverb in Tigré ka ‘“‘ then’, Hebrew 16 “ thus”. With 
the interrogative ay (=é) it produces the Assyrian éka 
“where ?”’ As a demonstrative it is chiefly used in com- 
bination with others to give an idea of remoteness. 

Arabic sing. masc. dhaka, fem. taka “ that ’’, in dialect fem. 
dhik (Oman, Central Arabia), dik (Mehri, Maltese); plur. 
"daka, ila’ ,هنآل‎ and in dialect dhik (Morocco), dauka (Maltese). 
Egyptian dialect shows also the compound kide and Mardin 
kidé. Abyssinian (Ge‘ez) sing. masc. zeki, plur. ’elleki. 
Amharic sing. masc. zika, zik, 2th, fem. 216, zih¢, corresponding 
to Arabic dhaka, etc. Aramaic, Bib. Aram. sing. masc. dékh 
(Ezra v, 17, etc.), fem. dakh (id. iv, 13), plur. ماده‎ in the 
papyni, "Wlékh (Dan. ii, 12). Mandan haek for hadek, and 
T.B. mase. “TN, fem. “JNM. 

Arabic also shows prefixed ha- in sing. masc. hadhaka, 
fem. hataka, hatika, etc. Also in dialect hadak (Mosul, Mardin, 
North Africa), hadhak (Oman), haddék (Datina), hadhika 
(Tunis), and fem. hadhik (Mosul, Mardin, ‘Iraq), 20 
(‘Iraq), hadmk (Oman), hdtak (Datina); inverted order in 
Egyptian masc. dukha, fem. dikha, forms which are found also 
with the pronominal suffix as masc. dukhauwa, fem. dikhaiya, 
and in Oman masc. dhdkha, fem. dhikha. Plural by 
substitution of "ul for dha as dolak (Mecca), dylakhin 
(Oman), etc. 

Further compounded with la-, in sing. masc. dhalika, 
fem. tilka, taluka “ that ” with plural ’alalika, ’ulalika. Syriac 
harka for hdlka. 


98 (vi) Demonstrative na 
Like I- and certain other demonstratives this may be 
vocalized by a following or by a prefixed vowel, na-, ’an, ’tn, 
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etc., and just as la-la- appears in Arabic as ’alla-, so na-na- 
becomes ’anna (cf. 91), Assyrian annu. As usual, we have 
occasional changes of initial Hamza to hA-, and thus we get 
the Saban article jm, Hebrew hén “ this” (ane in 1 Kings ii, 
36, etc.), and -n without a prosthetic vowel when vocalized 
by a preceding vowel, as kén (Hebrew and Syriac) “ like this ”’, 
1.6. “thus”. It is worth noting that Sumerian has a personal 
pronoun NI, NA, NE, which is also used as a demonstrative, 
and with this we must compare the particle ’zn-, introducing 
the nominative in ancient Egyptian (cf. 76) and Galla ini, 
Dambea mz (demonstrative). 

As a prefix this demonstrative most commonly appears as 
’an- or han-, less commonly as 2-, na-. Thus in the absolute 
personal pronoun, Ist and 2nd pers. ’an-a, ’an-éa, etc., showing 
na- or ’an- in the Ist plur. Arabic nahnu, Hebrew "*nahnit, 
etc., and this prefix is sometimes extended to the 3rd person, as 
masc. [\JN, fem. 6 in Samaritan, masc. ’enun, fem. ’enen 
in Syriac in the plural, and Bib. Aram. hommén, with sing. 
himmo where himm- = hinm-; less frequently it assists in 
forming an emphatic singular m-hu, m-hi “it is he, she ” 
(Aramaic). 

As a suffix it appears as -n, -na, -nu, etc. Thus, with 
prefixed interrogative ’ay-, Arabic ’ayna “ where ?”’ 4 
“when ?”’ Hebrew ’ayin, Assyrian anu, anv. As a suffix to 
the personal pronoun, it occurs in the 2nd sing. fem. ’anti-n(a) 
(Morocco), antydna (Tunis), 2nd plur. ’antim-an(a) (Morocco), 
and 3rd sing. masc. hi-nu (Mosul, Bagdad). Occasionally it is 
used instead of the personal pronoun, as in lanu “ to him” 
(Mosul, Bagdad), where -nu = -nhu. 

But the commonest use appears in inserted -n- between the 
verb stem and the pronominal suffix. In Arabic this occurs 
only in the dialects of South Arabia, with the suffixes -nt, 
-nd, attached to participles which thus become -tn-né, 
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-in-nd. Tigré with plural suffixes -an-nd, -kkum, -kken, 
where -kk- is for nk. In Hebrew we find -én- in -énni, -énhi 
(Exod. xv, 2), etc., and rarer -dnmi ; 2nd sing. -en-ka (Jer. xxii, 
14), but commoner -ekka ; once 3rd sing. -néhu (Deut. xxxu, 
10), commoner -énhi (id.), -énnd, -énnd (Num. xxii, 13). 
This inserted -én- occurs with singular suffixes and Ist plural 
only. Aramaic -n- after a vowel, -on- after a consonant, as 
Bib. Aram. -inna, -nna@; in 2nd plur. -inkom, etc. In the 
papyri we find 2nd sing. masc. ‘])-, fem. °3)-; so Samaritan 
2nd masc. 122, fem. }*5), Poy ; Mandean 2nd plur. masc. 
133, NON), 3rd masc. "3°, fem. 53م‎ Assyrian -in- or -an- 
with assimilation as -akk(u) for -anku, -.3su for -inSu, -assu 
for -anSu, etc. 

This demonstrative also appears compounded with da, 


‘ul in Sabean JI, Aramaic sing. dén (Bib. Aram.), |! in 
Phoenician, [7 in Samaritan, J} (Zinjirli, Cooke, NSI. 63, 
20), Nabatean 737 (id. 92, 86); .عنام‎ Sabean }ON, Aramaic 
’allén, Mandzean yoy. Compare sing. masc. dan, fem. din 
(Maltese), plur. ’ellon (Abyssinian), and plur. 22886. ’ellom, 
fem. ’ellan (Tigré). 

With added -k (cf. 92), Aramaic {3% (papyri), dikkén 
(Bib. Aram.), hanik (Mandan), hanék (T.B.), and Syriac masc. 
pail, fem. لمر‎ 


94 (vii) Demonstrative ma 

This seems to be akin to nunation, 1.6. to the final -n used 
in the indeterminate form (cf. 132), thus Sabean وراده‎ = 
Arabic malik-un, Sabean ODIWM=Arabic hasid-un. In Arabic 
~ma appears in ’ayma “so far as, as regards’, and in halma 
"' come here ” from hala or halla, and ’ayma “‘ what?” with 
interrogative ‘ay. In another form it appears as -wmma 
in the vocative ’allahumma “‘O God!” Perhaps it is akin 
to the article am which appears in Southern Arabic 
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(Hadramaut em-, cf. Landberg, Datina, ii, B, 7; 8, 9, 10; 
8,6, 15). Suffixed -ma also appears to be related (cf. Mufassgal, 
28, 14; 74, 4); but it must be noted that in these instances 
m may be due to a phonetic change from n. In Abyssinian 
it appears as -em, used adverbially in temal-em “ yesterday ”’, 
and so in Hebrew 31/507 “‘ day before yesterday’. Assyrian 
ammu “that”, and adverbially in kiam “also”, kiam 
“thus ”’. 

This demonstrative occurs in combination with other 
demonstratives in Mehri dakim, fem. dtkime “ that”’, and in 
Aramaic 053}, which appears in 5:5ه ,جردم‎ in the papyri. 
It is doubtful whether we ought to identify it in the Arabic 
plur. 700111110, hadimka (Morocco), hadumma (Tripoli), or 
whether this -hadduém is merely a dialectal plural of hada; 
but it may well be an affix in Mehri sing. masc. dom, dome, 
fem. dim, dime, 21113. 

With this Semitic demonstrative we may compare Afar 
ama “this” and Irob-Saho amma, ammay “ this”, both of 
the East African group of Hamitic. 


95 (viii) Demonstrative ta 

This demonstrative appears in Abyssinian in composition 
with prepositions, as 66], 5817, lotd, lati, etc., and in Assyrian 
gatu, jati, etc. With this ta, tu, ti, Barth (Pronominalb. 30) 
conrects the adverbial termination in Arabic rabba-ta “ very 
much ”’, Aramaic beth “ therefore”, rebbath “ very much”. 

It most commonly appears in fem. 21 (masc. tu, as in pers. 
pron. hu, hi) in Arabic, replacing the fem. of dha (cf. 88b) 
in taka, tika, talika, tilka; in Abyssinian it occurs as masc. 
tu, fem. ti, suffixed to the personal pronoun in we’etu, ye’ett, 
etc., and as a personal pronoun in Tigré and Tigrifia, sing. 
masc. tu, fem. ta, plur. masc. tom, fem. ten (Tigré), or tan 
(Tigrifia); also in Tigrifia in the form sing. masc. ’etu, fem. 
‘eta, plur. masc. ’etom, fem. ’etan; Amharic masc. ’ut, fem. 
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’at; Sabean ,دقر‎ Phoenician POM. In Assyrian as suffixed 
to the 3rd pers. pron. (cf. Abyssinian) Su-td, su-dtt, 31-017, etc. 

We find it also compounded with other demonstratives 
in Arabic hay-tu, -ti, -ta “come here”, hay-ha-tu, -ti, -ta 
“away ”’, although these may be cases of the personal endings 
of the verb applied by analogy to demonstrative stems. 
Abyssinian sing. masc. zen-tu, fem. 20-11, plur. masc. ’ellén-tu, 
fem. ’ellan-tu, also plur. ’ellétu. With these compare Galla 
emphatic -twu as in ani-tu. 


96 (ix) Demonstrative ya 

This demonstrative appears in Arabic as yd, an exclamation 
drawing attention, and as ’ay. Both are combined in the 
reduplicated forms ’ayya, *iyya, just as *lala becomes ’alla. 
As y- with a half-vowel it is found attached to the personal 
pronoun in Sogotra y-he, and appears also in North African 
ana-ya, anta-ya, etc. (Morocco), anti-ya (Algeria), 7yn, jyna, 
ynae (Malta), and ya-h “he” (Syria). In Oman it is found 
with prepositions as biya in biyadayla “‘ with these’, etc. In 
Tigré 15 15 used in the exclamation yaha to call attention, and 
in Tigrifia and Amharic it occurs as attached to the personal 
pronoun, thus 7016 for ’ana-ya (Tigriiia), 1716, ’efier (= ’en-ye, 
’en-yer, Amharic). So Aramaic ١ "8, 7S (T.B. and T.J.) 
and Mandzan plural TN, PTS for yw, yt; to which 
must be added Assyrian a-a-wu (= ay-yu). 

It may perhaps be connected with the particle employed to 
denote the accusative in the form 2/0 with pronominal 
suffix as ““yyaya, 11/1/0100, etc. Assyrian k-vy-ya with suffix 
as kiyahu “him’’, Akin is the interrogative ‘ay (cf. 106), as 
in Hebrew ’ayye “ where?” Tigré ’ayys, fem. ’ayya. Com- 
pounded with tu, ti, ta, it appears in Hebrew as the particle 
denoting the accusative, ’éth, ’éth-, Phoenician MF‘, 
Hebrew ’adth with suffixes, Mishna ‘MIN, Aramaic M'N 
(papymi), later yath (Dan. iii, 12, etc.), wath in Syriac ’akwath 
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“like”’, with personal suffix attached. Tigrifia ‘efi, for 
"et-ry-u. 

Compounded with other demonstratives we find hadulaya 
(dialect Tripoli), and masc. hadakaya, fem. hadikaya (id.) : 
Abyssinian zéntu, where -é- is possibly for -ay- (Ge‘ez), and 
Tigrifia masc. ’ez1-yt, fem. ’ezi-ya. Aramaic (papyri) "328 
Syriac dén. 


97 (x) Demonstrative aga 

Assyrian, sing. masc. aga, fem. aga-ta “this’’; in plural 
with annutu as agannutu, etc., cf. Hebrew gé “this” in 
Ezek. xlvii, 13, but it may be, as Gesenius thinks, that 3 
is a transcriptional error for M{: Z.A. iv, 56, regards aga 
as a variant for a’a, and Jensen (Z.A. vii, 173 sqq.) considers 
that aga-n is allied to the root KWN. 


IX 


THE RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 
98 (A) The Relative Pronouns 


(i) dha, etc. (cf. demonstratives). The same form used for 
all genders and numbers, special forms for feminine and plural 
only in colloquial dialects. Arabic dhi, but also dhi in the 
combination ’allddi (cf. 91b); Saban 7; Ethiopic zd ; 
Hebrew ze, za; Aramaic م‎ in the Ben-Hadad inscription, or 
dz, 0“ (this the commoner form in Syriac, the Targums, T.B., 
and Mandean). 

Fem. Arabic dhi as di in dialect Hadramaut and Morocco ; 
Sabean AJ; Ethiopic zi- in combination with the personal 
suffixes, thus sing. lst 27’ aya, 2nd zi’aka, etc., and ’enta, a form 
which Barth regards as connected with Berber relative enta 
(Pronomin. 676). 

Plur. Arabic ’ul in elli, ali (dialect ‘Iraq, Syria), yalls 
(= ya+elli in Syrian), halli (Egypt, Mecca, and North 
Africa) ; Saban ON. 

99 (ii) (a)l. Rare use of the article as relative in Arabic ; 
so ha- in the later Hebrew of Chronicles and Esther (cf. 2 Chron. 
xxix, 36, etc.). Arabic dialect 1 (Dofar, Tunis, Malta), ’el 
(‘Iraq, Syria, Palestine); Sabean ON; Tigré la. 

100 (111) 8a,etc. Hebrew ’°%er, late Se-, §° (2 Kings vi, 11 ; 
Judges v, 7, as mark of northern dialect of Israel), Phoenician 
YN (CLS. 1, 2, cf. assamar in Plautus, Poenul. li, 26), 
Y (C.LS. 1, 112, etc.), this latter more frequent in neo-Punic 
(se in Plautus, Poenul.i, 1, 3). Later Hebrew Sel as mark 
of the genitive (=’ Ser lz “ which is to... .’’, ef. 128), so Punic 
(Cooke, NSI. xxxix, 2; xli, 2, etc.). Assyrian da, Su. 
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The same root appears in Assyrian assam “ there ’’, Hebrew 
sam, Aramaic tamman, Arabic thamma, thumma. 


101 (iv) The interrogatives man, ma (cf. 102 below) are also 
used as relatives. Thus Arabic man “ who’, ma “ which” ; 
Hebrew mi ‘‘ who’”’, md, ma (cf. 102) “‘ which ’’, and also 6 
in the poetical forms b’mo (Ps. xi, 3), k®°mé (Ps. lxxv, 15), l¢mé 
(Job xxvii, 14). Aramaic md. So Ethiopic ma- in ma’zé 
“when”, Tigré ma’aze. Arabic mata (cf. interrogatives). 


102 (B) The Interrogative Pronouns 


(1) ma. Arabic ma “what?” shortened md with the 
prepositions bimd, lumd, etc. Also madhuwa “ who?” 
(Moroccan dialect), mhu, mu “ who ?”’ (Oman). 

Abyssinian ma with preposition kama, etc. 

Hebrew ma, ma (cf. above), the short retained by closure of 
the syllable, thus mallakem “ what 15 it to you 2 ” (Isa. 1, 15), 
mabbesas “‘ what profit ? ” (Ps. xxx, 10), mazze “ what is this ?”’ 
(Exod. iv, 2). Before h, h, © (cf. 53), as me, me hadél 
(Ps. xxxix, 5), etc., also at beginning of sentence as in 
2 Kings i, 7, etc., and in lame (1 Sam. 1, 8), kamme, bamme, etc., 
but lengthened as ma in 12770, bammda, kamma, lamma. 

Aramaic md (Ezra vi, 8), Syriac md. With prep. k*md, ete. 

The same root is combined with dh or ¢ (cf. relatives) in 
Arabic mata ‘“‘ when’, Ethiopic ma’ze “when?” Hebrew 
matay (id.), Syriac ’emta “when?” and in Syriac mdnd 
(=*md-dend) “ who ?”’ and Targ. madén “‘ why ?”’ 

108 (ii) man. Arabic mani, mani “who?” (cf. relative 
man), Ethiopic manni, acc. manna, plur. ’ella-manni ; Amharic 
man, acc. manan, plur. ’ella-man; Tigré, Tigrifa man. 
Aramaic mén, mandé in Syriac and Targ., also Syriac min ; 
Samaritan 1 and so Nabateean (Cooke, NSI. Ixxx, 87); 
Syriac manu, T.B. masc. mani, fem. mani. Assyrian, nom. 
mannu, mannum, oblique cases mannim. 
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104 (iii) mi. Abyssinian mi-atan “ how much ? ” (Ge‘ez) ; 
Tigré mi ““what?’? Hebrew mi “ who ?” and as“ what ? ” 
(Amos vii, 2, 5). Aramaic mi (T.B.) as simple particle of 
interrogation. 

105 (iv) min. Arabic min“ who ?” men, min (Hadramaut, 
‘Iraq, Morocco). Abyssinian mén (Amharic). Assyrian 
minu “what?” ana meni “why?” Also in Abyssinian 
ment “ what ?” (Ge‘ez), ment-av (Tigrifia). 

106 (v)’ay. Arabic ’ayy-, ayy (Egypt, Hadramaut). Ethi- 
opic ’ay (indeclined). Aramaic masc. ’ay-na, fem. ’ay-dd, plur. 
’ay-lén. Assyrian ay. All these denote “who? what?” 
used adjectivally. 


Xx 


THE NOUN 
107 (A) Nouns generally 


The question as to whether nouns or verbs come first in 
the historical evolution of language may be regarded as 
largely one of those theoretical exercises which are but little 
calculated to advance the practical work of philology. So far 
as the Semitic languages are concerned there are undoubtedly 
older forms surviving amongst the nouns than amongst the 
verbs, and the variety of noun forms as contrasted with the 
comparatively stereotyped verb form seems to support the 
view that the nouns present an earlier type than verbs. But 
it is absurd to argue as though all the nouns came into existence 
first and all the verbs were derived from them or vice versa. 
Early Semitic, like other primitive languages, must have 
possessed a limited range of noun ideas and verb ideas, and 
many new nouns were afterwards formed by derivation from 
verbs, as well as new verbs from nouns. We say noun ideas 
and verb ideas because it is quite possible that there may not 
have been a limited vocabulary, but, as appears in several 
African languages, a large though vague vocabulary full of 
synonyms, the progress of development being mainly an 
advance in the formation of accurate ideas, and consequently 
the specializing of synonyms so that those previously used 
indefinitely of a whole genus were now applied to different 
species, and thus the vocabulary became more accurate. 
Such a progress had taken place to a great extent before the 
separation of the different branches of Semitic, but it had not 
taken place before the separation of Semitic from the earlier 
Hamitic group, for there we find hardly any likeness in 
vocabulary although close similarities in morphology. 
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But these must be regarded as mere suggestions. Whilst 
we can find primitive languages which are diffuse and vague 
in vocabulary, there are undoubtedly others which are scanty 
and yet fairly accurate in denoting a limited range of common 
objects, as seems to be the case with the Baltic group in the 
Indo-European family. We seem able to state that when 
Semitic was specialized its parent stock was by no means of 
@ primitive type, and so proto-Semitic was itself at a fairly 
advanced stage of development. 

The great majority of noun and verb stems show a base 
form of three consonants, but a small number of bi-consonantal 
roots appear amongst the nouns. Some of these are found 
also in ancient Egyptian, whilst others not so found are 
assimilated to tri-consonantal roots. 


108 (I) Two Consonant Roots 
(a) First Group 


Two consonant noun stems which show no assimilation to 
three consonant stems. 

On“ two”: ancient Egyptian sn ; Arabic 107 (dual zAnanz) ; 
Hebrew 3¢nayum (dual); Assyrian sind. 

$p “lip”: ancient Egyptian sp-t (fem. affix) ; Arabic 
Safat; Hebrew Safa; Assyrian Sap-tu. 

8“ sheep”: ancient Egyptian sw; Arabica’ ; Hebrew ée. 

m “water”: ancient Egyptian mw; Arabic ma’; Assyrian 
mi-v; Abyssinian may (cf. § 19); Hebrew *may-, in plur. 
mayim. 

mt “man”: ancient Egyptian mt; Hebrew maé or 7266 ; 
Abyssinian met; Assyrian mut-u. 

bn “son”: Arabic 1bn; Hebrew bén; Assyrian binu 
(Aramaic bar). 

&m “name”: Arabic ism; Sabean BD; Hebrew sem; 
Assyrian sumu. 
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m “hundred”: Arabic mat; Abyssinian me’-et (fem.) ; 
Hebrew me’a; Assyrian meat. 

pm (pw) “mouth”: Arabic fam; Abyssinian ’af; Hebrew 
pe; Assyrian piu. 

yd “hand”: Arabic yad; Sabean “IN; Hebrew yad; 
Assyrian idu. 

dm “blood”: Arabicdam; Hebrewdam; Assyrian damu. 


(b) Second Group 


Noun stems which show two consonants but are frequently 
treated as having three. This may be an assimilation to 
tri-consonantal forms, or it may be that they were originally 
tri-consonantal. 

”6 (bw) “father” ; ’h (hw) “ brother”; hm (hmw) “ father- 
in-law”: thus Arabic nom. ’abi-, acc. ’abd, gen. ’abi before 
suffixes, and so generally in the Semitic languages. This 
may be final -w assimilating, or it may be a long vowel inserted 
as compensation after a bi-literal stem. 

’m (mm) “mother”: Arabic ’umm; Hebrew ’ém; 
Assyrian ummu. 

ym (ymm, ywm) “day”: Arabic yawm; Hebrew yom; 
Assyrian immu. 

In any case these two consonant stems are not numerous, 
although, as will be noticed, they include some very common 
nouns. 


109 (i) Vocalization of Noun Stems 


Nouns other than proper names may generally be divided 
into three leading classes: (i) common nouns denoting con- 
crete objects ; (11) adjectives and participles ; and (iii) abstract 
nouns, including the N. Verbi and infinitive. The older and 
commoner nouns belong to class (i), whilst the abstract 
nouns of class (iii) are presumably of later formation. 

N 
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(1) ,أنهو‎ (2) 9000, (3) qutl 

These are three very common noun forms showing words 
of all three classes enumerated above. In Abyssinian (2) and 
(3) are confused together in one getl (getel) type (cf. 47, 48). 
Where the case endings are obsolete a vowel is of necessity 
inserted between the second and third radicals (cf. 68 above), 
thus kalb- “‘ dog”’, Hebrew keleb, with suffix kalbt; Aramaic 
k*leb, emphatic 10150. So Assyrian construct kalab, absolute 
kalb-u, etc. For roots with semi-vowel as medial or final 
radical cf.i§§ 51,52. With initial y- Hebrew adds afformative 
-t, thus root ysb, infin. sebeth (cf. § 149). 


(4) gatal 
Also a common type of all three classes. Hebrew 01 
(cf. § 46, chap. ni), but Aram. g‘*tal, qatld, as (1) with 2nd or 


3rd laryngal, etc. 


(5) gital, (6) qutal 

These two are frequently interchanged: but normally 
(5) appears in concrete nouns, (6) in adjectives, whilst both 
are found in abstracts. They are confused as qéfal in 
Abyssinian. In Hebrew (6) may appear as gital in more 
ancient forms as the pr.n. Siar, but generally and 
regularly it becomes 906121 as 56/7 “ trumpet”, rarely qotal, 
qutal as in Sofar (pr.n. in Job 11, 11) and 8511907 “ cage ”’. 


(7) gatil, and by assimilation (8) 1 

These are found represented in all three classes. In 
Hebrew (7) gatil becomes gatél, q*téli, or assimilates as (8) g*tél 
in the absolute, e.g. p°ér “ ornament ’’. 


(9) gatul, and by assimilation (10) gutul 
(9) in concrete nouns and adjectives, (10) more commonly 
in abstract nouns. 
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We turn next to the forms containing a long vowel, as :— 
(11) gate 
This is the commonest form for the N. Agentis and active 


participle (cf. sect. 147 below), and appears also as an abstract 
type. Hebrew gotél, etc. 


(12) gaftl and (13) 0811 
These are distinctively Aramaic types, the former as the 
usual Syriac passive participle (cf. 147). Arabic contains 


some loan words from Aramaic of type (13) as sa‘dar, etc., and 
perhaps some native examples in such words as ‘athir. 


(14) gatal, (15) gital, (16) qutal 

The two former have examples of all three classes, the last 
is mainly adjectives (especially diminutives) and abstract 
nouns. In Hebrew g*tdl seems to correspond with Arabic (15) 
and (16), although we also find gétol for (15). These forms 
make feminine gatalat, qitalat, qutulat shortening the second 
vowel (cf. Barth, Nominalbildung). 


(17) gattl, and by assimilation )18( 77 
Chiefly adjectives, abstract nouns also of type (17). 
Feminines as gatilat, qutiat. 


(19) gatul, and assimilated (20) qutul 

Adjectives and abstract nouns. Fem. gatulat, etc. 
Abyssinian nouns gé#il for (19) and either 0601 or 01101 
for (20) ; both these latter are rare. In (19) Hebrew may have 
gatol or 9811, as 1/5968 (Hos. ix, 8), and the same word 8 
yaqus in Ps. xci, 3. 

Passing to forms with doubled medial, we have :— 
(21) gattal, (22) qittal, (23) quttal, (24) qittil, (25) gattul, 

(26) guttul, and (27) quital 

The types gutayl, etc., are treated as stems with informatives 

(cf. 114). Deverbals from verb stems with added n- or t- 
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must be classed under the verb themes which show these 
preformatives, whilst stems with m-, etc., are treated below 
(§§ 110-13). 


110 (M1) Noun Stems with preformatives 
(i) Preformative m- 
(a) Arabic 

(1) The preformative ma- (mu- before stems containing 
more than three consonants) denotes the time or place of 
the action or state designated by the root, or the place 
abounding in or producing the material denoted by the 
parent noun ; or the abstract or N. Verbi in deverbal forms, 
or the participle (verbal adjective). 


Pd لم‎ 
(a) Tome: ولد‎ “ bear child ’’, مولد‎ “birthday ”’. 


5 5 ye 5 
(8) Place: قصد‎ “ repair to”’, مفصد‎ ‘place aimed at’”’ و‎ 
و‎ one لم‎ 2 6 5 ae 5 
دخل‎ “enter ”’, مدخل‎ “entry ” ; EES “ dwell”, 
FS aed “dwelling”; © Ww “set (sun, etc.)”, مغرب‎ 


ao- $ 
west’; أسد‎ “lion oe" ae “place full of lions ” 


988 “pray” (conj. ii), sks “oratory ” ; doce ‘* bow 
down ” ممسحد,‎ “ mosque ”’, etc. 
(y) Aisne N. Moe Infimtive : كل‎ { . 9 5 ns ما‎ 
“act of eating ” ; ve “be patient”, infin. 5 ne Also 
with afformative -f, as A@ “praise”, infin. oo. 
Sometimes magtal is the N. Verbi where magtz is the noun 
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of place or time, thus جلس‎ “sit ’’, infin. ,مجلس‎ but 
متحلس‎ “place where tribunal sits ”’. 
(5) Partuiple: passive .عنام‎ of the Primary stem 8 


por cs 


J مقتو‎ : all participles of the derived stems, 8 مقتل‎ 
وه‎ 
(intens.), مقتل‎ (caus.), etc. 


(2) Preformative mi- denotes instrument, sometimes also 


the living agent; thus ‘on “open ”, ona “key; 80 
> + “file” (mabrad in dialect, Egypt, ‘Iraq); with + as 


broom ””,‏ “ فكبحة 
Abyssinian‏ )6( 

(1) ma- instrument, object, agent. Thus ‘adada 
“reap”, ma‘dad “sickle”; Ssdarara “found”, maésarat 
** foundation ’’, etc. 

(2) ma-, me- (for mi-) denoting place, as 567040 “ rise 
(of the sun, etc.)”’, mesraq “ east”; sakaba “lie”, meskab 
“bed”: with initial w-, mélad “ birthplace ”’. 

(3) ma-, me-, abstract, etc. In Amharic the infinitive 
regularly with ma-. Thus ‘arafa “rest”, me‘raf “ rest 
(noun) ”’. 

(4) ma- with the participles, magattal, ete. 


(c) Hebrew 
Generally ma-, mi-, are not strictly specialized in meaning, 
but depend more on phonetic influences. Usually md- is 
preserved before a laryngal or in double closure, m@- appears in 
an open syllable before the tone, mé-, mi-, m®- are produced by 
the operation of the phonetic rules already given (cf. sect. 46). 
(1) Place, time. }*Y “fountain”, }'Y!> “place abounding 
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in fountains”; {i “lay up”, |1812 “ storehouse”; 0 

** stand up ”, DPS “place ”’; 53 slaughter ”’, Mate altar, 

place of slaughter ” ; jv “ dwell ” , واد‎ “ dwelling ” ; ete. 
(2) Instrument. MND “open”, AMBD “key” ir 
“eat”, MDDND “ knife” ; “ND “capture ”, “ADD aan: 


(3) Abstract. bb5 “ complete 0 boon or iba ‘* com- 
pletion ”’ ; adjective SBN dark ” , Spa « darkness” ; DY 
“to judge”, ددم‎ “ judgment ”’. 

(4) Participles. Intensitive as bp, etc., and causative as 
Simp, ete. 

Verbs with radical semi-vowel as NX" form deverbal nouns, 
as N¥YD “going out”. Verbs med. gem. as bon, or 
JDP (/ 73D) or ADM, ie. first syllable opened and vowel 
increased. Initial n- as YD3 “ bend (a bow)”’, YBID “ weapon ”’ 
(for *YDI). 


(d) Aramaic 

As in Hebrew the vocalization of m- depends mainly on 
phonetic conditions. 

(1) Place, time. MIT “to slaughter”, MAT “ altar” 
(Ezra vii, 17), Syriac Lao مخ‎ : [IY “ dwell”, ,85د(‎ Syriac 


59 


dwelling ”* ; etc‏ “ منعث 

(2) Instrument. TIN “ weigh” , PIIND “ scales”’ (Dan. v, 
27); Wa “extract”, ThaXso “forceps ”. 

(3) Abstract. لح‎ “ go out”, ato “a going out”; so 
infinitives of the derived stems as intensitive منفية‎ 


causative ,محْهعِيِخْة ,مكصيخة‎ etc 


(4) Participles. Passive ه53‎ “work done” (Dan. iv, 
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34), (Lio Aso, etc. Active Wfdso, etc. Deverbal adjective 
as خكر‎ “do”, Lasso “ active ”’. 
(e) Assyrian 

In Assyrian m- becomes n- before a stem containing a 
labial or labial sonant. 

(1) Place, tume.—skn ““ sit’, ma&skanu “ place”; “lk “go”, 
malaku “ 7ب‎ 

(2) Instrument.—rkb “ ride”, narkabu “ chariot ”’. 

(3) Abstract.—ramu “love”, naramu “love (noun)” ; 
phr “ collect’, napharu “ totality ”’. 

(4) Participle, agent, object, etc.—banu “ create”, nabnitu 
“creature”. So mu-, nu- in participles of the derived 
conjugations. 

(f) General note on the m- preformative 

This m- preformative appears in ancient Egyptian, as in 
mi’t “scales” from f’ “ measure”, mnht “oil” from nh 
“anoint”, médhr “sleep” from éSdhr “to sleep”, etc, 
Cf. Coptic sxa- “place”, prefixed in grad MMcwits, 
“prison” from cunts, “bind”; gra mouoTH “ west” 
from pwTn “go down”, etc. Similarly, Libyan, though 
rarely, as in moutfen “entry” from atef ‘‘ enter” (dialect 
Ouargla), messa “food” from eS “eat” (Tlemsen); and 
in Hausa to express the agent, as gudu “run”, margudu 
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“ fugitive’, sake ““ weave’, masaki “ weaver ”’, etc. 


211 (ii) Preformative t- 

This preformative appears in derivatives from verbal stems 
in f- (reflexive passive, cf. sect. 140), and sometimes as a kind 
of variant of m-. 


(a) Arabic 
In common use as infinitive of the intensitive, as jes 


مج ميم 


hence verbal noun and deverbal abstract, as‏ : نقمْلة 
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“dispensation”. Cf. see‏ تحليل ,” dispense‏ “ حلل 


” por 1 
“ prosperity ”, aK | 1 “danger”, abstract, where ahs 


denotes the concrete “ place of danger”. In concrete nouns, 
B+ 

denoting agent, etc., as وكاء‎ “Jean on’ » “نكاأة‎ ‘ walking- 

stick ”’, Jt “image, likeness”, more concrete than Jk. 


رع 
etc., cf. final‏ ,حمر “pattern”. Some female names, as‏ 
fem. -at and Libyan use of fem. as prefix and suffix t-t (cf.‏ 
sect. 115 below).‏ 
(b) Abyssiman‏ 
Apparently only in loan words, as tagbar “‘ work ”’, te’ezdz‏ 
commandment ”’, etc.‏ ‘“ 


(c) H 0 
ain “ generation’, from = “bear child”; كيرب‎ 
(intens. ) “ teach ’’, hence passive صوصب‎ “pupil ”’. 


(d) Aramaic 
ato 2 “ pupil” (cf. above), YodssZ “ pride”, ete 
(e) Assyrian 
mahar “oppose”, tamharu “battle”; anahu “sigh” 


tanihu “sighing”; talttu = Arabic od, etc. Also as 


6¢ 


perfect’ from gamalu 
wide’”’ from rps “ be wide ”’. 


informative (metathesis) in gitmalu 
“to complete”; ritpasu “ 


112 (iii) Preformative y- 
Such a preformative seems to occur in proper names which 


oo” poe o- 
were originally sentences, as LEE , عدم‎ », etc., orin Hebrew 
which commenced with the name of God, as BMY’, etc. Laying 
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م 


these aside, we have instances of y- equivalent to m-, as خضر‎ 


“be ر ,” «2ععمع‎ es eu meadow’, or as showing 


A سه‎ 


eo 
٠ ‘ 5 
a modified sense as in وت‎ ‘timid متتحوب 6 ص‎ 


means “ feeble’, and : تمحو‎ ٠“ black smoke ’’, compared with 
: ere “ feverish”. In Hebrew we have 11") “stem ”’, 
awa * owl ”’, OM “* kind of goat ’’, etc. In Syriac Sadia 5 


dor 
Arabic 4 قمطعة1 “ ربو‎ ”’, the derivation is presumably from 


22 


yy: محاوءيا‎ “ mandrake’”’ is a compound 20 “ give” 


and Lud “desire, spirit’, i.e. aphrodisiac, hence Arabic 
+ 
loan word .اس ف‎ 


118 (iv) Preformative Hamza 
Most often preformative Hamza simply results from a 
4 


prosthetic vowel (cf. sect. 66), as rb‘ “four ’’, Arabic و ارت‎ etc., 


but there are cases in which it is a true formative, as (1) in 
broken plurals in Arabic and Abyssinian; (2) in some 
abstract forms; and (3) in some pone nouns. as (1) 


ot - 


in broken plurals we have Arabic sl, sal, As, etc. 
(cf. 124), and in Abyssinian ’ahgil, plur. of hagel “ field ’’, 
"azne’et, plur. of zane’ “seed”, etc. (2) As an abstract 
jo 
preformative we find it in such forms as Arabic J اضلوا‎ 


“mistake”, Abyssinian ’awda’? “‘ leading out”, from wada’a 
“go out’, showing the trace of derivation through the 
causative formation of the verb, which probably accounts for 
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most noun preformatives of this type. Hebrew {MS 
“ strength’, or more commonly as A- (cf. the causative of 
the verb) in bin “authority”, JT “a pouring out”, 

- of 
etc. (3) As a concrete formative we find it in Arabic ازمل‎ 


$ و سصس 
“stones mixed with eart ‘er‏ | للب ,” “confused sound‏ 
ع اء 
Abyssinian ’agagas “ door”, Hebrew {INN “ wages”, OJIN‏ 
“girdle”, the Ah- form being more generally appropriated‏ 


to abstract nouns, Assyrian tkribu “ prayer”’, from krb 
“ask ’’, etc. 


114 (IV) Informatives 

In a certain number of stems we find an informative semi- 
vowel resulting in types (1) gawtal, (2) qutyal, (3) gatwal, 
(4) quttawl, (5) qetwall, and (6) gityal. Some of these may be 
instances of dissimilation, e.g. gawtal may be dissimilated from 
gattal (cf. 32, v, vi, above). Only the first two types are found 
with any degree of frequency, and it is only in type (2) which 
represents the diminutive that we can assign any particular 
semantic value. 


(1) gawtal, as Arabic خوارل‎ Hebrew Ona ‘ young dove ”* 
But many of this type in Hebrew are deverbals of the Po el 
group of med. gem. stems, e.g. TY “child” (cf. §§ 31, 32). 


(2) qutyal, diminutives, as Arabic ليب‎ 9 little 00 و””‎ 
from “كلت‎ dog’, and Hebrew YT little ’’. 


(3) gatwal, Arabic قعوش‎ “‘ broken down old man ”. 


3 3 7 
(4) gittawl, Arabic ,طمو ر‎ very rare alternative for طمر‎ 
‘utmost ”’. 
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(5) gitwall, Arabic Sete “ weak minded ” (rare). 


(6) gityal, Arabic حديل‎ “short ”’. 


115 (V) Noun Afformatives 
These all definitely denote feminines, abstracts, collectives, 
etc., or are deverbal derivatives. 


(a) Afformative -at, -t 

This is common to all the Semitic languages and appears 
also in Hamitic. Thus ancient Egyptian sn “ brother ’”’, snt 
sister’, etc. So in Libyar, but there both as afformative 
and preformative, as founas “ bull’, tefownest “‘ cow” (Siwah 
dialect); Bishari as tekk ‘“‘man’”’, teket “woman”; Galla 
hame ‘‘ good”, fem. ham-tu; Hausa 100710: “dog’”’, kariata 
“bitch ”’. 


0 0 

(1) As -t. Arabic اخ‎ “brother”, أحت‎ “sister”, أبن‎ 
* son ”’, ee “daughter”. Hebrew AND ٠“ Moabite ’’, 
fem. POND, etc. Assyrian tab-u “good”, fem. tab-tu. 
Abyssinian walad “ child”, fem. walat for waladt. 

(2) As -at, the commonest form. In Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Arabic dialect this -af becomes -6 as final, 1.6. if not 
protected by a suffix or annexed genitive, and so in as 
Arabic in pause. Thus Arabic 26 “ great’, fem. ,عظيمة‎ 


etc. Hebrew DID ‘horse و‎ apy ‘mare ”’, construct 
MDID. Assyrian garr-u “king”, fem. Sarr-at-u. Abyssinian 
more commonly -¢ or -é. 

(3) With ’ah, ham we find -at, as though compensatory with a 


bi-literal root, thus Arabic Aven Abyssinian hamat, Hebrew 
لراء انرا‎ 
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In the examples given above -t, -af, is a feminine afforma- 
tive, but it is also used to derive abstract nouns from 
verbs or adjectives, and similarly it is employed in the 
formation of nouns denoting office or profession; thus 


Arabic زهادة‎ “piety”, dal> “ office of Halif” ; Hebrew 
rast “goodness”; Abyssinian sanayt “beauty” (from 
Sandy “ beautiful’); Assyrian tab-t-u “ goodness ’’, etc. 
Closely allied to these abstracts are the Nomina Speciel, 
deverbal nouns describing the manner of doing the action of 


the verb, thus in Arabic in the form qitlat as uy, ‘* manner 
of riding’’, from ) “mide”. 
As the formative of an adjective we find Assyrian pi 


‘mouth ”, piat “ belonging to the mouth ”. 
The termination -t, -at, is also employed to derive the name 


م الم 
of the individual from the collective, as Arabic ,@ “cattle”,‏ 


wor 7 
لقره‎ “COW 
pearl”; Hebrew “pty “hair”, MY “ single hair”, ete. 


29 


; Abyssinian lil “pearls’’, lulat “a single 


116 (b) Afformative -y, -1 
(1) This afformative occurs most often in the formation of 
Gentile names, but is applied by analogy to other adjectival 
3 


forms. Thus Arabic -iyy, -iy, fem. -iyyat, as شام‎ “ Syria”, 
شامى‎ “Syrian” ; Hebrew ~iyy, -%, fem. -%, as "2X" 


م مه 


“Israelite”, “OY “Hebrew”; Abyssinian -7, fem. -%, 
as harrast ‘“‘ ploughman”’, more commonly in combination 


with -dw, -d, as kerestiyanawi “ Christian”, ’avyawi or ’atydy 
‘ ١ مهم + 6م‎ + : 
“like” ; Aramaic as زومكمز‎ “ Roman”, فم[‎ aso ‘ Egyptian”, 
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etc.; Assyrian -ty (-1yw>-d), fem. -% or -ay (-aya>-d, 

indeclinable), as a3surt “ Assyrian ’’, sidind “ Sidonian ’’. 
(2) Abstract nouns ; rare use of -7 alone to denote abstracts, 

thus Aramaic wa (Marti. wn, cf. below) “ rooting out ” 


=m 66 


(Eizra vii, 26), Assyrian -iy-w>-i, as in purrisé “ decision” 
Frequently, however, this -i is combined with -t, as in Arabic 


-tyat, “tyyat, or aye, e.g. dal Sora. أهية‎ "1 abhorrence ” 
and 4) an or a 5 “intelligence”, the added -iy- 


apparently making r no difference in the meaning ; Abyssinian 
nestit “smallness”? from naasa “be small”; Hebrew 
MUN “ beginning” ; Aramaic [Aaadsto “ baptism ”. 

(3) Feminine. In the 2nd person singular of the pronoun 


(cf. 79) and of the verb (cf. 146) and in the plur. -2n, etc. 
(id.). Also in some Hebrew female names as “W (Gen. xvi, 1), 


Phoenician ‘M79 “ mistress ” (Cooke, NSI. 13, 3), and as 
-6 (<-ay) in WN “ten ” in fem. numerals 11-19 in Hebrew, 
and -؟‎ in Samaritan fem. numerals. Aramaic -7 in ARS, fem. 
of NN “another” (Bib. Aram.), and so in the papyri: -2 
(-€y) in Targ. and T.B. as ‘NT “ little (finger)”’, 5 
“new (year)”. Abyssinian -2 in ahattr for ’ahadtr, fem. of 
"ahadu “ one”’. 


117 (c) Afformative Hamza 
(1) As feminine afformative, in Arabic adjectives denoting 


“eo 


colour or bodily defect, thus eal’ ‘ yellow ’’, fem. صفر اع‎ , 


etc. Adjectives in -@n make fem. in -a@’ or -d, thus حذلان‎ 


“joyful ”’, fem. Nae; مدان‎ “drunken ”’, fem. ce 
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(2) As abstract afformative, Arabic -a’ in rou, etc., 


5 
and type qutala’ for qutal, and ’agtila’ for ’aqtilat, e.g. too! = 
co ¢ 0 
اصحة‎ , etc. Abyssinian -6 or -6 with suffixed -t, 886 1 


“holiness ”’, infin. nabzbot ‘‘ to advise ’’, also with afformative 


-1 as eds énd “holiness ”, and without suffix in ’afegrd “ to 
love” infin. Hebrew with suffixed -¢ in MID3INM “ wisdom ”, ete. 


118 (d) Afformative -n ve 
(1) Abstract. Arabic -an as al cae trembling ’’, from ; a> 


“to tremble” ; أن‎ Se “thanks”, etc. Abyssinian -an 
as bed‘dn “‘ blessedness’’, or -nd@ as in gadsend “ holiness ” 
Hebrew -dn as 121725 “ famine” (Gen. xlii, 19), TaN 


“destruction”; Aram. -dn, -Gn as |1927 (Ezra vi, 2), 
95:1 (id. iv, 15) “memory”; Assyrian as in dulhdn-u. 


Also in combination with -t, -at, as Arabic بلغنة‎ , Abyssinian 
’abednat '' madness’, Hebrew mis * shame ”’ (Hos. x, 6), etc. 

(2) Only occasionally does -dn appear as a feminine 
afformative in North Semitic, thus Hebrew in >py 
“tortuous” (Isa. xxvii, 1), Aramaic *JNION 7 pub 


(Dan. vu, 7). 
(3) As an adjectival formative in Arabic aes “ foolish ””, 


ao” 


“al: “tale bearing”, لفان‎ titety وااو‎ 
tekuran “ black”; Hebrew [JIMS “ last”, (13(3 “ inner ”. 
119 (e) Afformative -m 

ee -m appears in adjectives صلخام‎ “hard”, 


: 0 “very blac 
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120 (8) Afformative -u 


Afformative -i (o-, 26.) appears as an abstract formation 
in Aramaic, and so in loan words in Arabic and later Hebrew, 


thus Jaa\% “kingdom”, Arabic ت‎ nee Hebrew ددم‎ 
(1 Chron. xii, 23). It seems allied to afformative -7, thus 
9 (Ezra vi, 11), as equivalent to 3 (Dan. ui, 5). It 


appears in Syriac in the infinitive of the secondary stems of 
the verb. 


121 (B) Gender 


One of the most marked characteristics of the Semitic and 
Hamitic languages lies in the distinction of genders, a point 
which was taken by Lipsius as itself the test of Semitic- 
Hamitic kinship amongst the languages of Africa. 

Grammatical gender to us suggests sex distinction, but this 
does not appear to have been its original import, for most of 
the oldest words used to denote females are not feminine in 
form; either the male and female are called by quite different 
names, or the same word is used to denote both male and 
female without the sign of the feminine in the latter case. This 
includes many kinds of animals of which we may suppose 
that in earlier times men had not had occasion to note a 
distinction of sex. 

Grammatically we may group gender forms under three 
heads—({i) the older type in which the feminine denotes the 
female, but is not derived from the root used for the corre- 
sponding masculine ; (ii) the nouns in which the same form 
is used to denote either sex; and (iii) the derived feminines 
made by the addition of an afformative, not always denoting 
the female sex. Assyrian and ancient Egyptian stand alone 
in adding the feminine afformative -t, -at to all names of 
females, thus ancient Egyptian mw-t ‘“‘ mother” as though 
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from masc. mw, although no such root exists to denote 


“father”; Arabic نفس‎ “soul”, Assyrian napis-t- with 


feminine afformative. But, as we have seen above, the 
afformatives -t, -at, etc., are used not only to form feminines 
but also for abstract and collective nouns, etc. It may be 
that these afformatives are relics of a “class” system such 
as still exists in the Bantu languages. 


122 (C) Number 
(a) The Plural 


Probably the oldest type of plural is that which shows the 
reduplication of the singular, or part of the singular, root; 
thus in Somali ’ad ‘‘ white’, plur. ’ad’ad; der “ tall”’, plur. 
derder; and by partial reduplication, Kafa bako “hand”, 
plur. bakiko, buSe “maiden”, plur. 60/5156: Hausa yasa 
“finger’’, plur. 705082: and probably in such ancient 
Egyptian forms as 27 “vine”. Some traces of such forms 
survive in Semitic as may “ water”? in Hebrew, construct 
plur. meme (also mé); 80 pé “mouth”, plur. mpi-oth 
(Ps. cxlix, 6). So Aramaic rab “great”, تتام‎ 5 
(Cooke, NSI, 63, 10). 

A second type of plural occurs in the use of the singular 
as plural without change, 1.6. a singular used collectively 
as Hebrew ’ddam “ man” for mankind. 

A third type of plural is the collective proper derived from 
the singular by the addition of an afformative, for which 
purpose the same afformatives -t, -at, -y, etc., as used as for 
the feminine and abstract. 

A fifth kind of plural is formed by internal modification 
(broken plural), which is derivation by vowel change instead 
of by the addition of a formative. In fact, this implies the 
use of some stem form which is collective or abstract as a 
plural, e.g. quéul (cf. 109) as plural of gatal, qital, quial, qatil, 
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gatul, etc., as firds “bed”, plur. furus. This particular kind 
of plural, or the use of a collective formation in place of a 
plural, is principally developed in Arabic and Abyssinian. 


123 (b) Plural formatives 


The plural or collective formatives are substantially the 
same as those which we have already seen employed to form 
the feminine, abstract, etc. Thus :— 

(i) -at, -t: collective, as Arabic kam’ “ mushroom ’’, plur. 
kam’at; Hebrew dag “ fish’, plur. 0698, cf. ’6yébé0 “ company 
of exiles”? (Mic. vii, 8). All these in -at are essentially 
collective. 

(ii) -y, -?: Abyssinian, plurals in -7 before suffixes, thus 
plur. ’abaw “' fathers’, suffix ’abaw-i-hi “‘ his fathers ”’, etc. 
This -7 is added to plurals of every formation before the suffix. 
Hebrew and Aramaic construct plur. -ay, unaccented -é 
(cf. 49). Assyrian -@ appears as a plural formative, but in 
reality this is the acc.-gen. termination which in later 
forms of the language is used more or less carelessly for any 
case (cf. 126). 

(ui) -dn: Arabic as in 152007: “ servants’, insan “ men” : 
as gitlan, plural of gatl, qitl, quél, qatal, qutal, quial; as qutlan, 
plural of gatl, qitl, gatal, qatil, qatil, qital, qutal. Abyssinian 
-Gn as regular plural of masculine adjectives, names of trades, 
occupations, etc., as gasisdn “priests”. In Tigré as -am. 
Hebrew -6n in collective ‘“izbdn-im “‘ trafiic”’ (Ezek. xxvui, 
19). Aramaic, chiefly as plural of nouns denoting rank or 
condiments, as rawrtbane ‘‘magnates”’. Assyrian wlan 
٠“ gods ’’, etc., but here again -dnz is properly the termination 
of the oblique cases (cf. 126). 


124 (c) The Broken Plurals 


The broken plurals are noun formations of the type described 
in sect. 109, originally collective, which have to a great extent 
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displaced the ordinary plurals in South Semitic. This is most 
obviously the case in those which have the types qatal, qital, 
gutal, from which the nouns denoting individual members are 


derived by the addition of afformative -at, thus 2 “knees ”’, 


eo Some others (gatalat, qitdlat, qitlat, etc.) show the 
afformative employed to denote the collective group. So 
the very common broken plural of the type qatl is most often 


purely collective, as قوم‎ “people”. Plurals of this kind are 
most frequent in Arabic and Abyssinian, and appear also in 
Sabean as O"SMN “ fruits’, sing. 55515 (O- is mimation, 
cf. sect. 132), omy “ children “ ONDIIN “ feudatories ae 
sing. DOIN. Although collective formations occur freely in 
North Semitic, we find no developed use of collectives as 
replacing plurals there. 


125 (d) The Dual 

The dual does not appear to be of very early date, as it is 
obviously secondary and derivative. On the other hand, it is 
in the process of decay in all the Semitic languages. Its 
characteristic is the suffix -ay. In Arabic masculine nouns 
this shows in nominative -ay>-da, and in the oblique cases 
-ay; thus construct, nom. -a@, gen. acc. -ay, otherwise nom. 
-dni, gen. acc. -ayni; and so in the feminine. With this we 
may compare ancient Egyptian -y added either to the plur. 
-w or to the fem. -f. The added nunation gives -dna>-adm 
by dissimilation, the oblique cases -ay-ni by analogy with the 
nominative. 

In Abyssinian rare traces survive in which -ay>-é (cf. 49), 
thus kel’é “two”, cf. Arabic kilani “both”; ’edé- “ both 
hands ” before suffixes only. 
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Hebrew has -ay, which appears in the construct, and so 
yaday “* two hands ”’ (Ezek. xiii, 18), rarely -é as in 8:06 “‘ two” 
in the combination sné ‘agar “twelve”. With mimation 
yadayim “two days’, etc. Like the ancient Egyptian and 
Arabic the fem. dual adds this -ay to the fem. -at, thus safa 
“lip”, dual s*fathayim, construct $sif*thé. 

Aramaic shows -ay in the two words y’day “hands”, 
raglay “‘feet’”’. Syriac has -é, which appears only in ¢’rén 
“two”, fem. tartén, and mathén (-aZ1%o) “ two hundred ”. 

Assyrian in the old and middle forms of the language has 
masc. -@ (from -ay), oblique cases -é, fem. -t-d@, -t-€. These 
occur rarely in the later forms of the language. 

In modern Arabic dialect adjectives have entirely lost the 
dual termination, which is obsolescent throughout, and usually 
the feminine singular is employed in qualifying a dual noun, 
thus raglen talyaniya “ two Italian men ” (Egyptian dialect), 
or the adjective may be in the plural, as ir-raglen taiyibin 
‘the two good men” (id.). 

In Hebrew an adjective qualifying two nouns is in the 
plural, not dual, as in Gen. xl, 5. 


126 (D) The Cases 

Three cases appear in Semitic, and are distinguished by 
vowel endings, nominative -w, genitive -2, accusative -a, 
and there are traces also of a fourth, the adverbial case, whose 
vowel ending was -u like the nominative. The genitive -2 
suggests comparison with the formative -y-, -4 (cf. 121), 
as denoting “belonging to . . .’, etc., in adjectives. The 
accusative has been associated with the demonstrative ha 
(cf. 89), and actually appears as -ha in Abyssinian proper 
names (cf. below). With rather less confidence the nominative 
has been connected with the personal pronoun hu. 

Originally these case endings seem to have been long in 
quantity, and are generally so preserved in the plural and as 
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attached to the words ‘ab “father”’, ’af “ brother”, ham 
“ father-in-law ” (cf. 108) before suffixed pronominal forms 
(cf. 82). 

The general history of the Semitic case endings shows 
(i) the shortening of the vowels in the singular, (ii) a tendency 
to discard short final case endings, and (iii) in certain languages 
a tendency to confuse some or all of the cases. 


(a) 6 

In classical Arabic all three cases appear as -t2, -i, -d, save 
with the words ’ab, etc., and a few others which retain the 
long vowel endings before suffixed pronours, as nom. ’abik, 
gen. ’abtk, acc. ’abak, etc., and short case endings also 
appear with the -at of the fem. plur. In the sing. nouns 
ending in -1w, -iy (not -iyy or -iy) the nom. -ryu becomes -2 
and thus assimilates to the genitive so that we have only 
the two case endings nom. gen. -2, acc. -0, as In 0009 “‘ a judge ”’; 
whilst others ending in -aw, -ay show -a for all three cases, 
In the plural the accusative has been entirely absorbed in 
the genitive, leaving only the two case endings nom. -%, 
gen. acc. -?, and this has been reproduced in the dual (cf. 125). 
The adverbial case is preserved as -w in the adverbs gablu 
‘before ”’, tahtu “ under ’”’, etc. 

In vernacular Arabic the short case endings are lost ; even 
before consonant suffixes they are commonly replaced by 
inserted vowels as described in sect. 68. It has been noted 
that ’ab, ’ah, etc., retain their case vowels long before 
consonant terminations but not before Ist sing. -? in classical 
Arabic. In dialect, as a rule, one of the case vowels is retained 
and serves for all cases, and sometimes this is employed even 
before the 1st sing., which then appears as -ya or -y (cf. 82). 
In the plural the gen. -7 serves for all cases. Thus in dialect, 
even where some of the case endings are preserved, all dis- 
tinction between cases is lost. 
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(b) Abyssinian 

Abyssinian preserves acc. -d, the gen. -é (for -t) having 
fallen away as a final but being retained before suffixes, as 
negis-é-ka, negis-a-ka “thy king”. Proper names, however, 
retain the full accusative -hd@, which may be the original form 
of this case. The nouns ’ab, ’ah, ham, show gen. -@ and 
acc. -@. The true nominative -% and acc. -d are preserved 
in the numerals 1-10, thus masc. nom. ’ahadié, acc. ’ahadd 
‘‘one”’, fem. acc. ’ahatd (for ’ahadta, cf. 23), and nom. fem. 
-ti. The adverbial case appears as -w in the adverbs tahti 
“under ”, gadimi ‘formerly ”’, etc. 


(c) Hebrew 

Iu Hebrew the accusative -6 18 preserved in the sense of 
direction towards, as l’ma‘la “ upwards’”’, Babéla “ towards 
Babylon ”’, bay@a ٠“ homewards ’’, and so even with a preceding 
preposition as mibbabéla ‘from the direction of Babylon ”’ 
(Jer. xxvu, 16), and in the sense of time in ‘atta “ now”, 
and miyyamim yamima “from year to year”. A more 
direct use of the acc. termination appears in Isa. viii, 23, “‘ he 
lightly afflicted the land (arsa@) of Zebulun and the land (id.) 
of Naphtali.” 

The nouns ’ab, ’ah, ham, preserve the genitive ending and 
no other before consonantal suffixes, as ’abika, etc. The gen. 
-7 or -é is the only case ending retained in the plural where 
we find -im and construct -ay, -é (cf. 49). Genitive -? occurs 
also in Ps. cx, 4, ‘al-debra6t Malki-sedek “‘ according to the 
order of Melchisedek ”’, and sometimes is added to the 
construct as 51 ’°60n6 “ his ass’s colt”’ (Gen. xlix, 11), as 
well as in such proper names as Gabri-el, and Punic Hannibal 
(“ favour of Baal ’’). 

Nominative -i% is found in some proper names as P*nu-’él, 
Punic Hasdru-bal, and as exclamatory (vocative) -6 in b¢néd 
Sippér (Num. xxiil, 18). The adverbial case appears as -d 
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with added mimation (cf. 132) in 521567: “the day before 
yesterday ”’. 


(d) Aramaic 

Nominative -u appears with the nouns ’ab, ’ah, ham before 
suffixes. Gen. -i (-im, -e, -ay) is, as in Hebrew, the one case 
ending retained in the plural. It is possibly preserved in -e- 
before suffixed -k of the 2nd fem. sing. and -h of the 3rd 
masc. sing. Accusative -a- is perhaps the connecting vowel 
before masc. sing. -k and before the plural suffixes, but these 
inserted vowels may have a merely phonetic origin, as 3rd 
sing. fem. -ah for -ha, 2nd -ek for -ki by metathesis. 


(e) Assyrian 

The three case endings are employed in the older 
Babylonian, but at an early date they began to be used 
without careful discrimination, and in neo-Assyrian all are in 
use but are confused without any adherence to their original 
meaning. The adverbial case appears in such forms as sepu’a 
“at my feet’. 


127 (a) The Construct 
The Arabic grammarians describe the relation between a 


ae - 
noun and its dependent genitive as “ annexation”’ (49 ee ly, 
£ 


In it are two elements, the ruling noun which may be in any 
case according to the part it plays in the logical meaning of 
the sentence, but has certain peculiarities of form which are 
expressed by stating that it is in the “construct’”’, and the 
genitive annexed to the regent or ruler. 

The annexation forms a very close tie between these two 
nouns 80 that normally no other word can intervene between 
them, although this rule has exceptions, especially in poetical 
and rhetorical expressions. Thus, if the noun has a qualifying 
adjective, which normally follows the substantive it qualifies, 
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this adjective must be deferred until after the genitive so 
that “the glorious book of God” becomes “ the book-of- 
God the glorious”; so if two words depend on the same 
genitive, the second is normally deferred and the genitive 
repeated to prevent the second word intervening between the 
first regent and its genitive, thus “ Zayd’s sword and spear ” 
becomes “ the sword of Zayd and his spear’, and so we have 
‘‘ the sons of David and his daughters ” or “ the sons of David 
and the daughters of David’’, not “the sons and daughters 
of David’, although we do get this latter form in poetical 
passages such as “the knowledge and fear of the Lord” 
(Isa. xi, 2). Similarly, a construct should not depend on two 
genitives because the first genitive intervenes between the 
construct and the second genitive, so “‘ the creation of heaven 
and earth ” becomes “ the creation of heaven and the creation 
of earth”’ and “ the God of the heavens and the God of the 
earth ” (Gen. xxiv, 3), and “the bones of the kings of Judah, 
and the bones of his princes, and the bones of the priests, 
and the bones of the prophets, and the bones of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem ” (Jer. viii, 1); but we do find “‘ the Lord God’s 
creating of earth and heavens” (Gen. 1, 4). 

In annexation the construct comes first, the genitive 
follows, and the two are so closely allied that they are regarded 
as one word. In feminine nouns, for example, where the 
termination -at has become -@ (Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic 
dialect) as final (cf. 17c), the -at is preserved by a suffix or 
by an annexed genitive. In the construct a noun is defined 
by the following genitive, and therefore (i) it does not take 
the article as it is already determinate (cf. 132), and (ii) it 
cannot possess the indefinite nunation or mimation (cf. 132), 
and so we have Arabic construct gassabu from gassdbun, and 
plur. 008853614 not gassdbina, and so Hebrew construct plur. 
malké for malkim, etc. We are thus unable to use the 
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genitive to express an indefinite regent, and “ a daughter of 
the king’ must be expressed by the help of a preposition, 
“ و‎ daughter to the king ” or “ a daughter from the daughters 
of the king ”’. 

In classical Arabic, early Babylonian, and Abyssinian, the 
case endings are more or less preserved, but the general 
tendency to lose or confuse these endings caused other 
languages either to lay greater emphasis upon the other 
characteristics of the annexation or to introduce accessory 
elements. The former alternative appears in modern Arabic. 
In the genitive proper, known to the grammarians as the 
logical or true genitive, the construct cannot have the article 
whilst the dependent genitive must be defined either by the 
article, or by a possessive pronoun, or by its own nature as 
هو‎ proper name. Thus the external mark of the annexation 
is now the undefined noun immediately followed by the defined, 
e.g. hubz el-walad ‘“‘the boy’s bread”, or hubz Muhammad 
‘‘Muhammad’s bread”, the genitive having no other ex- 
pression than the fact that it is a strictly defined noun 
immediately following a noun not formally defined, and the 
freedom from any word intervening, etc., must be rigidly 
observed. 


128 (b) The relative as denoting the genitive 

In Hebrew the genitive relation is generally clear enough 
from the fact that the dependent genitive immediately follows 
the ruler, and because the ruler very often, but not always, 
shows that it is in the construct by a difference of form due 
to the shifting of accent and modification of syllabic form as 
the result of close annexation. But this was not always free 
from ambiguity, and in later Hebrew we find a tendency to 
insert a relative followed by the preposition /-, a circum- 
locution used in older Hebrew to avoid possible confusion 
when a genitive immediately follows another genitive, as ‘‘ the 
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chief of the herdsmen of Saul”’, which appears “‘ the chief of 
the herdsmen which (are) 53 Saul ” (TWN رطام‎ “YOR 


bah, 1 Sam. xxi, 8). In later Hebrew this 1 “WN 
contracts to by by assimilation (cf. 29). The relative 
itself, which appears as prefixed & in Ecclesiastes and 
Song, did not become a genitive prefix in Hebrew without 
the following preposition 7, but it appears thus alone in 
Punic (cf. Cooke, NSI. xxxix, 2; ,تلع‎ 2). These are later 
developments, but in Assyrian the use of the kindred ga as 
a relative pronoun and also as a genitive preposition appears 
very much earlier, thus siru ga Bél “ priest of Bel” in the 
tablet of Ramman-Nirari, circ. 1325 B.c. 

Whilst the relative Sa, Ser, thus developed a use as a 
genitive preposition in Assyrian, Hebrew, and Punic, the other 
relative da, etc., developed a similar use in Aramaic and 
Abyssinian. In Aramaic this appears as prefix d°-, da-, which 
is used both as relative and genitive preposition, as 
Laws lows one “ son of the living God ” (St. Matt. xvi, 16), 
very often, as here, with the possessive pronoun suffixed to 
the construct. So the Abyssinian relative sing. masc. za, 
fem. ’enta, plur. ’ella is regularly used as a genitive prefix, as 
‘elat ‘abay ’enta kwenané ‘‘the great day of judgment”’, etc., and 
sometimes a parallel use of de, da, etc., occurs in Morocco, 
South Arabic, and with lz in Mehri. 

All the Semitic languages except Arabic thus developed 
a genitive use of the relative by which “king of Egypt” 
became “ king who [of] Egypt”, thus making the relative 
the construct in apposition with the ruling noun. 

In all the Semitic languages without Bid ue 8 prepo- 
sitional construction with “to”, “from”, or “in” can 
generally be substituted for the genitive, although this is 
done more freely in Abyssinian than elsewhere, thus Hebrew 
hasséfim l*sa’al “the scouts (belonging) to Saul”. This is 
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the usual construction when the genitive stands as the 
predicate, as Arabic hadha al-kitabu lt “ this book (is) mine ’’. 


129 (c) Other means of avoiding the direct construct 


Sometimes the direct use of the construct is avoided by 
means of a noun in apposition used in the construct, a device 
very common when the genitive qualifies and does not 
determine, as in nick-names, genitive abstract replacing an 
adjective, etc. This is parallel with the use of the relative 
which we have already considered, and in later forms tends 
to produce a genitive preposition. Thus for “the man of 
sin ’’ we may have ‘“‘ the man (son) of sin”, etc. There are 
certain words thus employed very commonly in Semitic, and 
the convenience of these is that in such a form as “ the man 
(son) of sin’ the peculiar construct form is taken by “son”’, 
so that only these standard constructs need be used without 
affecting the stem of the noun which is the real regent. 

The commonest words of this kind are: (i) “ father”’ or 
‘mother ’’, and other names of relationship, as “‘ son of six 
hundred years”’ for “six hundred years old” (Gen. vu, 6), 
“sons of the poor” (Ps. ,لعجا‎ 4), etc. (i) “ Master” or 
“owner’’, Arabic masc. dhu, fem. dha akin to the relative 
pronoun, Hebrew ba‘al, Aramaic b*‘el, Abyssinian bé‘la, 
Tigrifia be‘al, Mehri ba‘l, as in Hebrew ba‘al séar “a hairy 
man” (2 Kings i, 8), etc.; and Aramaic +25, Arabic ra% 
(Oman), and Tigrifia raz. (ii) “Man” or “people”, 8 
Hebrew ’an3é-ra‘ “ bad men” (Prov. xxviu, 5), etc. 

From these have arisen several quasi-prepositions governing 
the genitive and not requiring the regent noun to be placed in 
the construct; such are, in modern Arabic, beta‘ (metd‘) 
“‘owner” in the dialects of Egypt and Palestine, taba‘ 
“belonging to” (Palestine), 37¢ (Damascus), mal (‘Iraq), 
hagg or ووم[‎ (Hadramaut). 
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130 (d) Later forms of the accusative 

The short vowel case endings are obsolete in modern Arabic 
save for some rare survivals as in Moroccan al-yuma “ to-day ”’, 
and so in Hebrew and Aramaic. For the most part the object 
case 1s denoted only by position, the object following the 
subject; in modern Arabic this position is very commonly 
emphasized by placing the subject before the verb, the 
object after it. 

The accusative of the personal pronoun is properly 
expressed by the pronominal suffix (cf. 81), but we also find 
it denoted by an accusative particle with the pronoun suffixed, 
thus in Arabic “iyyd, as ‘iyydka “thee”, etc. In the 
Abyssinian of Tigrifia this appears as ’ef-iy-, e.g. "etiyu, etc., 
and in Hebrew as ’6th-, e.g. قيزة”‎ “him” (Mishna ١5١م,‎ 
Phoenician yth. In Hebrew, however, it is not confined to 
the accusative of the personal pronoun, but is extended to 
accusative substantives defined by the definite article, by a 
suffix, or in annexation with a following genitive, or as being 
& proper name, in all such cases appearing as “éh or ’ &th-. 
The same particle appears in older Aramaic as MN (papyri), 
later yath (Dan. i, 12, etc.), and so Syriac, where we also 
find wath in the combination ’akwath- for ka-wath- followed by 
& pronominal suffix denoting “like”. The corresponding 
form in Assyrian is k-vy-ya- with suffix as kiyahu “him”. 


131 (e) Adverbial use of the accusative 

Although there are traces of an adverbial case in -u, as in 
Arabic gattu ‘“‘ ever”, ba‘du “‘ afterwards ’’, etc., we find also 
an accusative form used adverbially chiefly in Arabic, thus 
‘abadan “‘ ever”, dahilan “‘ within”, ma‘an “ together”’, 
‘alana ‘“‘ now”, kayfa ‘‘ how”, etc., the indefinite nunation 
being added (cf. 132). So Arabic laylan “by night”, 
sabaha masa’a “‘ every morning and evening”; Abyssinian 
ahatta ellata “‘ one day”’; Hebrew atta “ now” (Joshua xiv, 
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11, -eth ‘“‘ time ’’) or “ presently ” (Job vi, 3); Assyrian wma 
“now”, eninna “ now”, matima “ at any time”’, la sakipu 
musa لا‎ imma “ not resting night or day” (King, Forst Steps, 
p. 127). 

And so, generally, in all the Semitic languages the accusative 
is used adverbially to express time how long, time when, and 


manner, circumstances, etc. (Sl), as Arabic karra zayd-un 
’asadan '' Zayd charged (like a) lion ”’, etc. 


182 (E) Determination and Indetermination 

Determination means the definition of a noun as denoting 
@ particular person or thing as distinct from the common noun, 
which is applicable to any member of a class. Thus the proper 
noun is determined by its own nature; but common nouns 
may become determined in various ways. 

(a) A noun may be determined by the use of a demonstrative, 
either (1) ‘‘ this” designating the thing referred to as the 
one near at hand, or (2) “ that” designating it as the one 
remote, both of these implying a pointing out of the thing 
referred to, or (3) it may be defined by the article “ the”’, 
which implies that it is already known. For the two former 
demonstratives cf. §§ 88 sqq. (above). It is here sufficient 
to note that Semitic generally uses these in combination with 
the definite article, where that article exists. 

For the definite article Arabic uses the demonstrative -l- 
(cf. 91), Nabatean bys (Cooke, NSI. 105). Hebrew uses the 
prefixed demonstrative ha- (cf. 89). In Aramaic this appears 
as suffixed -a, the so-called '' emphatic” form, but here the 
determining force is generally lost. In later Aramaic and 
Syriac we often find a redundant use of the pronominal suffixes 
as equivalent to the article, and this is of regular occurrence 
in the Philoxenian version. In Samaritan both prefixed ha- 
and suffixed -a occur, never, of course, together, but the 
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latter is much the more common. No definite article appears 
in Assyrian or Abyssinian save in Tigré dialect, where we 
find la-. Like Aramaic, Abyssinian often conveys the 
determining or demonstrative sense by the use of a redundant 
suffix, as be’st ‘‘ man ”’, be’stha “‘ this man ”’, etc. 

(6) A noun is also determined by the use of a possessive 
sufix, as ‘“my book’’, which restricts the common noun 
“book ”’ to one individual article known and defined. 

(c) The construct is also defined by the following genitive. 
Thus the common noun “house” becomes definite and 
individual in the phrase “ the house of the king”. English, 
indeed, uses the definite article “‘ the” before “ house”’ in 
this expression, but Semitic does not attach the article to 
the construct, as the noun is sufficiently defined by the 
following genitive (cf. 127). 

Indetermination means that the noun 15 left indefined, and 
so is applicable to any member of a class. Anciently the 
indeterminate was marked by the addition of -« (Arabic, 
Aramaic, Abyssinian) or -m (Hebrew, Assyrian) to the 
termination, but where the short final vowels have fallen away 
this suffixed n/m has also disappeared. Thus classical Arabic 
kalb-un ‘‘a dog” appears as kalb in modern dialect and 
keleb in Hebrew, etc. In the plural the /m is retained after 
the long vowel in all indetermined nouns and in nouns 
determined simply by the article, but disappears when they 
are defined by a following genitive or by a suffixed pronoun. 

This added -m (-n) is perhaps from ma ‘‘ something ”’ used 
as a sign of the indefinite (cf. 101, 102). In Assyrian it 
early ceased to convey an indeterminate sense, and there, as 
well as in Hebrew and Aramaic, the only trace we find of its 
indeterminate character is its omission from the construct 
plurals. Mimation occurs also as -@m in Hebrew singulars as 
’"amnam from ’6mén, hinnam from hén, régam from réq, and 
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adverbially in yomadm “to-day” (Deut. i, 39). In Syriac 
the indeterminate sense is so completely lost that it can take 
the suffixed -a, originally a defining article, 28 47 
“ to-day ”’. 


133 (F) Comparison of Adjectives 

In Hebrew the comparative is marked simply by the use of 
the preposition min “ than”’, 8 ON TID MAN DIM “ thou art 
wiser than Daniel” (Ezek. xxviii, 3); and the superlative is 
most commonly denoted by Kél(l) “ all’ after min, as “ the 
serpent was the most cunning of all (= cunning than all) the 
beasts of the field’ (Gen. in, 1). Sometimes 0(a)- “in” is 
used for min, as “the least of the nations” 5185 {OP 
(Jer. xlix, 15), or the adjective is in the construct 
followed by the substantive in the genitive, as DN م20‎ 
“the oldest of the priests’’ (Isa. xxxvii, 2). Akin to this is 
the construct adjective followed by the same adjective in 
the construct plural, as Dap wD “holy of holies”, ie. 
“most holy’, and so with indetermined substantives, as 
6121 “WY “ servant of servants”, “lowest servant”. The 
superlative may also be expressed by the use of some term 
denoting primary importance in the construct with a plural 
adjective or descriptive substantive in the genitive, as 
ددم‎ WN “chief of my joy” =“ my chief joy” (Ps. 
CXXXvil, 6). 

In all these cases, it will be noted, there is no morphological 
type expressing the comparative or superlative. 

In Aramaic we find closely parallel constructions. The 
comparative is denoted by the ordinary (positive) adjective, 
followed by the prep. men “‘ than”’, often reinforced by 6 
or yathir ; the superlative is expressed in the same way as in 
Hebrew. So in Abyssinian we find the comparative denoted 
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by the use of ’emna (Tigré men) after the adjective, the super- 
lative by ’emna kuellu “ than all’. 

In Arabic the comparative and superlative take the form 
agtal-u, as ’ahsanu “ more beautiful ’’, etc. As comparatives 
these are followed by min “ than ’’, the same forms becoming 
superlative by the definition of the following substantive, 
either by the use of the article or by the construct and genitive, 
as huwa ’afdalu ragulin “ he is the best of men” or ar-ragulu-l- 
’afdalu “ the best man’. Certain other forms, gail, also appear 
as comparatives. The association of these particular noun 
types with the comparative-superlative is probably a later 
development, as it has no parallel in the other Semitic 
languages; similar forms appear in Hebrew, as ’akhzab 
“lying”, ’akhzar “ fierce”’, but without any trace of com- 
parative or superlative meaning. 


XI 


THE VERB 


184 (i) The Verb Stem 


In verb forms we may distinguish four elements—(1) the root 
which is normally a framework of three consonants in itself 
neither verb nor noun; (2) the formatives which appear as 
consonantal additions to the root modifying its meaning in 
derived formations; (3) the vocalization which is partly 
employed as a means of forming a noun or verb from the 
root with or without added formatives, partly connected with 
the formative additions, and partly due to phonetic require- 
ments, in order that the resultant word may have a syllabic 
form which can be pronounced ; and (4) the additions, suffixed 
or prefixed, which are used to express persons, moods, etc. 
Although the vowels are partly formative, and partly phonetic 
additions, it is convenient to treat the vocalization under one 
heading, as the resultant 1s modified by the same phonetic 
conditions. Thus the Arabic (conj. x) zstaztala contains the 
root q-t-l, the formatives s- and t-, the verb stem has its vowel 
-a~ as s-t-q-tal-, the formatives are properly vocalized sa-, 
ta-, but the resultant satagtal- becomes -stagtal-, the first 
consonant being vocalized either by the final vowel of a 
preceding word or by a prefixed 2-, and if the word comes 
after pause by 2- preceded by Hamza (cf. 66) to this (z)stagtal- 
the personal ending -a, -ta, etc., is added. 


(i) The Root 


The root is a consonantal framework from which the verb 
or noun stem is formed. Normally this root appears as three 
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consonants. Sometimes the number is apparently reduced 
by the assimilation of one or more of these three, or by the 
quiescence of one if it happens to be a semi-vowel ; and some- 
times we find four or more consonants, either by the addition 
of a formative which has become permanently attached and 
whose original character has been lost sight of, or by the 
combination of two roots with or without subsequent elision ; 
or by additions whose nature can no longer be accurately 
accounted for, though it seems most probable that it originally 
was due to a formative or to composition. There has been 
much discussion as to whether a bi-consonantal root may not 
lie beneath the three consonant skeleton which now appears 
as the framework of most Semitic verbs, and it seems very 
probable that this is the case. It will, however, be best to 
reserve this until we discuss noun stems, which show a very 
wide diversity of structure and include some clearly bi- 
consonantal ones : whatever may have been the case in proto- 
Semitic or in the parent language, which we may call 
pre-Semitic, the common Semitic verb form shows definitely 
a tri-consonantal norm which must be presumed to have 
arisen at a very early stage, and which is now characteristic 
of the Semitic languages. Unlike the noun, the verb does not 
show a great variety of stem vocalizations ; for the most part 
these run through a very limited number of variations, and 
these are confined to the primary theme (Arabic conj. i, 
Hebrew Qal). 


185 (ii) Verb Themes 

The several formations of the verb stem are commonly 
known as conjugations, a word which is not altogether con- 
venient, as they do not at all correspond with the conjugations 
so called, for example, in the Latin grammar, and they are 
represented by parallel formations in the Indo-European 
languages, to which the name of conjugations has never been 

P 
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applied. French writers call them themes (e.g. Meillet, Les 
Langues Indo-Europ., 4th ed., Paris, 1915), whilst German 
writers call them Stammformen (e.g. Brockelmann, Grundriss, 
etc., Berlin, 1908), and some such term is distinctly preferable 
to “‘conjugation’’. For the purpose we shall employ the name 
“themes ”’, because “ stem” implies a vocalized and there- 
fore more fully developed formation than that which we have 
in view at the moment; thus q-t-l is the root, gatal-, gattal- 
are stems, but we shall give the name of theme to the root 
with (or without) the addition of a formative previous to 
vocalization, as q-tt-I-. In the Indo-European languages also 
we have verb themes or stems composed of root and formative, 
but there those themes denoting the inceptive, causative, etc., 
have not developed in use like the tenses, moods, and voices, 
but seem to have suffered a check at a fairly early stage. 
Whilst verbs generally have moods, tenses, etc., and transitive 
verbs have different voices, only a certain limited number can 
form inceptives, causatives, etc.—it is no regular part of a 
verb’s inflexion. In Semitic the case 18 otherwise. The 
Semitic tense development did not expand freely: the two 
original Semitic tenses alone appear until we reach the period 
of decay in Aramaic, modern Arabic, and ancient Egyptian, 
which seems to have had a premature development so early 
and so pronounced as to put it out of line with the rest of the 
Semitic languages. On the other hand, the themes or derived 
stems are very much more regular and in general use than is 
the case with the Indo-European languages. 

The themes follow five leading types :— 

(1) The primary theme, which shows the root vocalized 
without the addition of a formative. 

(2) The intensitive, derived from the primary by doubling 
one or more of the radical consonants. 

(3) The causative, with preformative 3/s or h/’. 
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(4) The passive, with preformative n-. 

(5) The passive-reflexive, with preformative t-. 

Not all these are in equally vigorous life. The n- passive (4) 
is obsolete in Aramaic, save in a few very early instances, 
and nearly so in Ethiopic; whilst in Hebrew the passive- 
reflexive is generally confined to the intensitive instead of 
being freely combined with any of the other themes. On the 
other hand, in some cases, and notably in Ethiopic and 
Assyrian, there is much freedom of combination by which 
means a large variety of stems is produced. Very often the 
primary theme itself does not exist, but it is very rarely that 
the intensitive is missing, even though the primary may be 
obsolete. Under the intensitive we include the conative 
(Arabic conj. ili), as it seems to be derived from the intensitive 
by a phonetic change, and it is only in Arabic that it has fully 
developed its specialized meaning. 

186 (1) The Primary Theme shows the plain root from 
which the stem is formed by vocalization. This will be 
treated in due course (cf. below). 

187 (2) The Intensitive Theme is formed by doubling one 
or more of the radical consonants. 


(a) Theme q-tt-l 
This is the commonest type, with doubled medial, and this 
appears in general use in all the Semitic languages. It is used 


acd o te 
to express the intensitive, as Arabic قتل‎ “kill”, قتل‎ 


“ slaughter ”’, the act or state being extended to many objects, 
or done by many agents, or often repeated. This intension 
or extension seems to be the basal meaning of the form, but 
it is also poe to derive a verb stem from a noun form, 


a 
as Arabic ree ‘tent’, @.> “pitch a tent”, etc., and so 


has developed a ا‎ sense which encroaches on 
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the causative proper. Thus it commonly happens in all the 
Semitic languages that an intransitive verb becomes transitive 


Z‏ © - = ا 
شر حم “be glad”,‏ قر ~ when it is put in the intensitive, as‏ 
gladden ”’, and also that a transitive verb becomes doubly‏ “ 
governs two direct objects, when it is put in the‏ .1.6 ,80 

od we- 


intensitive, as “le “to know ىق‎ ic “to teach”. In North 


Semitic (Hebrew and Aramaic) a laryngal or 7 is incapable 
of doubling, and so, when such a consonant stands as medial 
radical, the doubling theoretically takes place, and then one 
member falls away with compensatory lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, thus primary 73, intensitive *birrékh> 
bérékh (3). In neo-Syriac this and all other derived themes 
add preformative m’-, as .JXako “ put out ” from Xe “ go 
out”, although in the dialect of Urmi, etc., this m- is silent 
(cf. Maclean, Vernacular Syriac, sect. 35 (5)), and in East 
Syriac there is a strong tendency to ignore the doubling of the 
medial (id. 87c). This doubling of the medial is the most 
usual intensitive form in ancient Egyptian, as sdm, sddm 
1“ hear ’’, etc., and occurs also in Libyan tri-consonantal roots, 
as Kabyle ekrez ‘ boil’’, intensitive kerrez, eknez “‘ scratch ”’, 
kemmez, etc., and appears in a slightly different form in such 
words as egz “‘ fold ’’, intensitive agaz, del ‘‘ cover ”’, intensitive 
dal, where gg regularly becomes ون‎ and dd becomes dd. 

In Arabic verbs med. gemin. we sometimes find an 


“ 


alternative form with elision of the third radical, as at for 
قصص‎ “to plaster ”’. 
(b) Theme q-t-l-l- 


Doubling of the final radical. In Arabic this is specialized 
as conj. ix, zgtalla, and conj. xi, igtdlla, chiefly of verbs denoting 
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colour or bodily defect, as د‎ sy or Ne | “ 56 black”. An 


uncontracted form (zgtalala) occurs with some final w /y verbs, 


as ر عو ى‎ | “refrain ”, and so Ethiopic sardada and the 
forms of the quadriliteral verb as ’akmoésasa “ ridicule” for 
*kamasasa, etc. 

In Hebrew we find 1215 “‘ be green ”’, NY “be at rest”, 
and similar forms, and in the Amarna letters 15/1/01١١ 
Aramaic 2357 (Targ. Jer. i, Gen. xi, 9), and hence Talm. Jer. 
pas wns (Keth. 25a), 85535515 (RK. Peth. 23). Assyrian 


usparir, Sugalulu. 
(c) Theme q-tq-l 
Chiefly with medi gemin. verbs, or those having medial 


semi-vowel as Arabic ane from a etc. Ethiopic lamélama 


*“‘ shoot out buds or leaves’’, Amharic lamalama, etc., with 
-d- inserted in the medial group as is usual in Amharic. 
Hebrew 9359 “ roll” (Jer. Ixi, 25) from 593, wy « delight ” 
(Ps. xciv, 19) from YYW, and from hollow verbs 1 “ cast 
oe ” (Isa. xxu, 17), bb “sustain” (Jer. vi, 11), PP 

“undermine” (Num. xxiv, 7; Isa. xxu, 6), ete. In Bib. 
Aram. we find TW “ conceive” (Dan. iv, 2), and so in 
Syriac Saasao, etc. Inthe Targums and T.B. it is a very 
common form from hollow verbs, as Ytyt “ agitate” (Targ. 
Jer. 1, Gen. xxxii, 25), كم"‎ “ suppose” (T.B. Sabb. 8d), 
دود‎ « starve’ (T.B. Sanhed. 23c, Abod. Zara, 42a), also 
from YY as 0171 (T.B. Keth. 50a), and from initial n-verbs 
such as “INNS “ thrown” from M3 (T.B. Ter. 46), y)apaye 

“ agitated” (T.B. Joma, 405, from S109). Similar forms occur 
very frequently in neo-Syriac (Maclean, Vernac. Syr., 83a), 
but always with preformative m*- as [la\ato “ bubble”, 
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“make round”, SQsaSQako “get warm”, etc. It 


appears also in Assyrian, chiefly from med. gem. verbs, as 
dandanu from dun “ be very strong ’’, etc. 

This form has an interesting parallel in ancient Egyptian, 
where we find verbs containing a semi-vowel radical 
reduplicated and then reduced by elision of the semi-vowel ; 
thus gby “be weak’’, intensitive *gbygby>gbgb: such a 
treatment applied to a root with a medial semi-vowel would 
produce exactly the same result as appears in Semitic. In 
the Hamitic languages corresponding intensitives are produced 
from bi-consonantal roots, thus Bishari hemhem-ya “‘ neigh ” 
(with auxiliary -ya), Kafa kare “fight”, intensitive karkare 
“fight continually ”’, Galla ademe ademe “ keep on going”’, 
Somali go “ cut’, gogo “‘ cut in pieces’, Hausa sani “ sit ”’, 
causative 5011-51, Causative intensitive sansan-8i. 

It would seem that here we have one of the oldest types of 
reduplication, but although there are many early stems formed 
on these lines, it is a curious fact that it is commonest in the 
modern dialects of Arabic and neo-Syriac. Perhaps it may 
be as Hurwitz (Root Determinatives, p. 49) suggests that this 
formation was retained embedded in Semitic consciousness 
as an available means of intensifying a verb meaning. 


(d) Theme q-t-lt-l- 

Duplication of the last two radicals as Hebrew 8 
“ palpitate * (Ps. xxxvii, 11) from 555 ‘ go round”; 0ه‎ 
“79M “ ferment violently ” (Lam. i, 20; ii, 11 ; Job. xvi, 6), 
“JDIBN “be crooked” (Prov. xxi, 8), and parallels in noun 
forms such as 17272384 “ reddish”, mip2pamn “ slippery 
(places) ’’ (Ps. xxxv, 6), SOND “ deceitful ” (Deut. xxxii, 5), 
“Many “ black ” (Song of Sol. i, 6), etc. In Bib. Aram. we 
find the derived noun NH DY (Dan. vi, 20) and in Syriac 
Saito\s “ render safe” from SaXe, $0;S0;.2) “ be excom- 
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municated ”’, etc., with traces of the same formation in nouns, 
as }303Q0 “milky way” from san. “white”, etc. In 


عي جل © مم 


Arabic we have the noun forms ن‎ a ie عر‎ “strong”, : 00 عر‎ 


“heavy ”’, etc. (Barth, Nominalb. 145-7). As a verb theme 
this appears with dissimilation, by which q-t-lt-l- becomes 


a © 


g-t-ut-l- (con}. xii, cf. 34 above), as دب‎ ya | “be hump- 
backed ” ee pas ' ‘become dark brown”, etc., and by 


subsequent assimilation q-t-ww-l- (con}. xi), as 0 أخر و‎ to 


last long”, etc. In Ethiopic this type occurs in natabtaba 
“ distil in drops’, etc., and more commonly in derived noun 
forms such as hamalmal “ green”, gabatbat ‘‘ colic’ (Barth, 
Nomin. 147), and so in Amharic, where 001011010 becomes 
gatalatala as in fatalatala ‘“‘ rub thin between the fingers ”’, etc. 

None of these are very common forms, but they are 
extremely interesting as showing a parallel to the ancient 
Egyptian methods of reduplication. There, as we have seen, 
the whole root is reduplicated and semi-vowels elided ; 
but when the root does not contain a semi-vowel it 18 the second 
occurrence of the first radical which is elided, as nhmhm from 
nhm. Perhaps we may be justified in supposing that 1 
stands half-way between 0119011 and gétl in historical evolution. 


(e) Theme q-t-¢-l- 


This is a rare form which appears in a few examples such as 
US's « disturb”, from Os « twist, distress ”. 


(f) Dissimilated themes 

A number of instances occur in which it seems that after 
the medial has been reduplicated -tt-, etc., one of the resultant 
consonants has become a sonant or semi-vowel by dis- 
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similation (cf. 32), as << ‘lal by cutting the throat ’”’, from 
root حجر‎ ‘scarify and draw 51000 ’’, etc. Sometimes the 


meaning is modified so as to suggest that the sonant or semi- 
vowel is an informative, but sufficient instances remain to 
show that in some cases at least this is simply dissimilation. 
It is particularly common with 2260186 gemin. verbs in 
Abyssinian and Assyrian, as Ethiopic hanbaba “ run to seed ”’ 
for habbaba, etc., and in many instances the meaning is 
essentially the same as that of the git! form. There is 
considerable freedom in producing these dissimilated forms in 
later Arabic dialects and neo-Syriac, thus Egyptian Arabic 


hangam or hargam ‘‘ burst in” from هجم‎ ‘intrude ”’, and 


ta‘arqal for تعقل‎ “be intelligent”; T.B. 2358 “ cause 
to drag” (Erub. 1026), 275485 “ be lopped off” (Men. 380), 
and neo-Syriac m‘barges “‘ stir”, m*hardef “‘ throw down”, 
m°harbeq “clasp, button ’’, etc. Most often it is the first 
consonant which is thus dissimilated, but sometimes we find 


the second so treated, as حدلق‎ “ look intently ’’ from حدق‎ 


“look at”, ete. So [21219 (Dan. ii, 30) for Yin Bib. Aram., 
Mandzan 5و5‎ (from the same root), SN (Arabic 


Mes), etc. 


The dissimilation of the first into a semi-vowel produces 
a diphthong which results in some dialects in a new vowel, 
thus Ethiopic daggana >*daygana >dégana (cf. 32 (1) vi) and so 


Tigré hébaba ; Egyptian Arabic hézag “‘ impale” for خوزف‎ 
from (9 ‘3 , ete. 
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(g) Conative qdtala 

Parallel to these dissimilated forms is that in which the 
duplication of the medial has taken place but has then failed, 
the loss of the consonant producing compensatory lengthening 
in the preceding vowel. We have already noted a later case 


of this kind where *birrékh has become 73, later because it 


had taken place after the & in the closed unaccented syllable 
had become 2, but there are also cases in Arabic, etc., where 
original & has become @, and this 6 has produced 6 in Hebrew 
(cf. 43). In Arabic such forms are regular and appear as 


on ill on قا‎ with the specialized meaning of a conative, 


as i قا‎ “try to kill”. They occur also in Abyssinian. In 


Hebrew this formation is usual, but not universal, with medise 
gemin. verbs as 2335, etc., thus yn = {37 “ oppress ” 
without change of meaning, but sometimes with meaning 
modified as 2315 “ go about” (Eccles. i, 6), JOD “ turn, 
change ”’; Sin “make foolish ’’, كلدجه “ دنا‎ ” (both 
meanings “‘ be foolish ” and “' be brilliant” in primary Sn), 
etc., and is reproduced by analogy in hollow verbs as ppp from 
qum, etc., which results in a superficial resemblance to the 
gill type (cf. 6 above). Rare instances occur in other verbs 

as ‘Ry “ [ have appointed” (1 Sam. xxi, 3), ‘bY 
(participle, Job ix, 15), YW “take root”. So Aramaic 
PID (Ong. and Jerus. Targ. I in Deut. ii, 7), “SID (Ong. 
and Jerus. Targ. I in Deut. i, 31), EY (T.B. Hull. 516), 


but the form gqlgl (cf. c above) is more usual in Syriac. In 
neo-Syriac we very often find 0 (0) after the first radical to 
compensate for the disuse of duplication of the medial (cf. 
Maclean, Vernac. Syriac, sect. 87). 
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188 (3) The Causative Theme 


The causative is formed by preformative &/s, h, or ’, 
originally, it would appear, with vowel -d- (d-, etc.). Of these 
forms § and s are related, as already described in sect. 111, § 
appearing in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Assyrian, s in Arabic and 
Abyssinian: leaving out Hebrew this would suggest original 
,ةم‎ which produces these correspondences in the other four 
languages, and it might be that Hebrew §, which only appears 
in a few rare survivals (cf. below), has suffered some con- 
tamination, perhaps from Assyrian. The 8 causative actually 
does occur in ancient Egyptian. If this is the original form, 
we can understand the § of Assyrian and Aramaic, and the 
s of Arabic and Abyssinian ; or it might be that we are here 
in face of philological changes earlier in date than those which 
generally appear. In Arabic we find another inconsistency, 
for in Mehri there is §- where we should expect s-. The apparent 
anomaly of s-, which sometimes appears in Aramaic instead of 
§-, is not a real difficulty, for original ¢ sometimes becomes s 
in Aramaic instead of §, and there is also the possibility of loan 
words from the Arabic (cf. below). 


(a) The s/s Form 

This is the only causative in Assyrian where it is in regular 
use, as u-sapris, u-saparras, u-sparris, etc., from 1-paras 
“* depart ’’. 

In Aramaic the Sa- preformative (Sagtel, etc.) 18 more or 
less a survival, but still fairly frequent. In Bib. Aram. it 
occurs only with the root 455 “ finish ” , as We (Ezra, vi, 


es infin. nboay) (Ezra v, 3, 9), and combined with reflexive 

in pobre (Ezra iv, 13). In 0206105 we find bibows in 
ames (Gen. ii, 1), 50ت‎ “bum”, implied in noun 
maine (Exod. iii, 5 etc., and Targ. Jer. MITMW iene 
xxx, 9), etc., Mandean TYINNW. In Old Syriac هوم‎ = 
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+0] “ delay ”, Pesh. alae “ communicate”, aXas “ fill”, 
موخت‎ ‘“ enslave”’, etc., and neo-Syriac so1ma%o “ be proud ”’, 
@Ssabo “ change’, sao “ oppress”’, مكهميب‎ “ sprawl” 
(Old Syriac ,قريب‎ Aramaic MD “ be tired”), WoAm’o “ be 
fulfilled ’’, etc. In Aramaic we have also the s- formative 
in Syriac Sons (T.B. AND) “ hasten”, Naan “ meet”, 
Mandean 3YMIND, and neo-Syriac :asacnto “ visit” ) مك‎ 


“associate with”), مكمعرم‎ “shiver” (from Arabic Ac ds 


al) ormss “ hasten’, etc. It seems quite likely‏ عد 


also that we have early b- formations, now reduced to 
tri-consonantal stems in P1W “tear away” (Hebrew 2 
or 253 “be cleft”), ONY “ burn brown” from pM “ be 
hot’, pas “ burn black” from 55 “ burn و‎ 

In Hebrew there are only survivals of the s- form in the 
nouns aw “ snail ”’ (Ps. lvin, 9), implying causative veal oy 
from 953 “ moisten “ كدوم‎ “flame” (Job xv, 30, root 
5-5 burn ’’), دامر‎ “hollows” (Lev. xiv, 37, “Wp 
“be deep ’’), and probably {pe “loathe ” from 1p: "av 
“ break ” from 553 “ separate ”’. 

In Arabic and Abyssinian we expect a corresponding s-, 


وص 


. باه‎ 
but this occurs in Arabic only in rare cases, as “ throw 


vO” 


a 
oo ” oo 
prostrate’, causative of oat, سقلتب‎ “ throw anyone 


a 


on his back” (ds “turn upside down’’), سلعف‎ 


0 Ser ١ 
“swallow ’’, and presumably in A. “interrupt” from 


o 2 


o ” 
ce 99 3 ee ‘es bf 29> 3 2 33 dea 
< “sever”, سطر‎ 16006 from cut ”’, خم‎ 


1 1 سنا 
“burn”, ‘enn “spread” from‏ حم become black” from‏ 
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on or طاح‎ (id.), سحر‎ “fill water pipe” from he 
“trickle”’. The causative sagtala is no longer used generally 


in Arabic, although it appears in Minean causative °3)D, 
but it is implied in the reflexive *sa-ta-gtal- > (by metathesis) 


ow Kt” 


estagtala ( استقتل‎ , con}. x), which is the regular and only form 


of the causative reflexive (cf. Minzan soon, etc.). 
Precisely similar conditions appear in Abyssinian, where we 
find rare Ethiopic formative ’as- (for sa-), as in ’asqgdqawa 
‘“lament’’, and the same preformative in the noun forms 
sagogaw “‘lamentation”’, sa‘ozaz “‘ stifiness”’, 809677 “‘ dis- 
dain”’; whilst Amharic has some sa- survivals in sanakkala 
“ stir up strife’, etc. But causative *sagtala is implied in the 
causative reflexive ‘astagtala, ’astaqatala, ’astagdtela, etc. 


Mehri has causative forms شةتال‎ and شفتو ل‎ with 5-. 


As we have already noted, §- causative appears in ancient 
Egyptian, as hr “fall”, shr “make to fall” ; nfr “be 
beautiful”, snfr “ make beautiful’’, etc. So Libyan s- as 
ers “‘ descend’, sers “ bring down”; Bishari s- or is-, as 
in efdig “‘ leave ’’, 29/6019 “‘ send away ’’, etc. In East African 
and Hausa this preformative becomes an afformative, and so 
we get Kafa gay “be complete’’, qayis “ finish”; 00-6 
“know ” (-ye the auxiliary verb), arise “teach”; wwe 
“drink”, use “give to drink”; Somali ohon “ know”’, 
ohonsi '' teach ’’, and denominal forms as in raha “‘ happiness ”’, 
rahaist '' make happy”; Galla -s(a) or -z(a) by variant of 
dialect, as diga “stand ”’, digaisa ‘‘ make to stand’’; fago 
distant ”’, fages “‘ remove’”’ ; hino “ small’, hanes '' lessen ”’; 
debia ‘‘ give back”, debiza “bring back’; Hausa tsar 
“ stand ’’, causative formative -8e, 15086 ‘‘ place”; de “ eat’, 
ce “ feed” ; zamma “ sit’, 201101086 “ give anyone a seat”. 
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It has been suggested that this 3/s is the relic of an early root 
denoting “‘ make’, but of this we have no definite knowledge. 
Turning from the Hamitic languages to the Sumerian, we find 
that a verbal infix -s- occurs in verbs when associated with 
nouns having the causative suffix -3u, -e§ (cf. Langdon, 
Sumerian Gramm., §§ 90, 196, 198). Sumerian is not a 
Semitic language, but there seem to be points of contact which 
are worth noting, even though we are at present quite unable 
to explain them. 
(b) The h- Form 

The change from 5/5 to 7 appears in the Sabean causative 


"3p for Minean ‘39D (cf. 17f above), and in Mehri ,هقتال‎ 
هقتو| ل‎ as alternatives for شتتال‎ J ga. In Arabic a few 


survivals of A occur in هر ايم‎ “ give rest to”, هراد‎ '“' wish 


for ”’, ool a “pour out”’, and هنار‎ ‘attach ornamental 


border to cloth, etc.”, which the native grammarians treat 


(incorrectly) as substitution (Ju) of o for « (cf. 10); 


& 
and probably in هيمن‎ “‘ believe ” ) هات ,(أمن‎ « give”’, 
o م‎ 
and هبلع‎ “be voracious”, a combined causative and in- 


tensitive from بلع‎ “ swallow ’’, as well as in oan “ feel ” 


from جس‎ or حاس‎ “' feel for’. 
In Hebrew hd-, which becomes hi- in a doubly closed 
unaccented syllable, is the regular form, as OPM, Opn, 


etc. In Aramaic it appears in older forms, as Bib. Aram. 
5521 (Dan. v, 2) and Zinjirli 722455 (Cooke, NSI. xv, 11, 
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for retention of ار‎ in the imperfect cf. Ezra iv, 15, 0202115, and 
Dan. vii, 24, BLM), with a very few later survivals as T.B. 
ji" “ hold true ”’, etc. 


(c) The ’- Form 

The change from h- to ’- can be seen in actual progress in 
Hebrew and Aramaic. In Hebrew 7 is the usual form, but 
SN appears occasionally, as in ‘MINION “T have defiled ”’ 
(Isa. lxii, 3) and infinitive DYSWN (J er. xxv, 3). In Aramaic 
rt occurs in the older forms, but in the book of Daniel it is in 
course of being replaced by &, e.g. ria" OR (Dan. iii, 1), and in 
Syriac this latter form has entirely superseded the h- as Vhs), 
etc. So usually in T.B. as "18 (Berakh, 5a), cf. ND*DSN 
(Ber. Rab. 59), MW*39N (Aboda Zara, 41a), عوط‎ ( Bab. B 1B 13), 
and similarly in the Targums as }*JX8 “resolve” in Onq. 
and Jerus. I of Gen. vu, 16. In Phoenician the causative 
appears with y- as in wn”, 50’, etc., doubtless due to a 
weakening of Hamza (cf. 10). 


ب 
© #0“ 


Preformative Hamza is the regular use in Arabic ax 


conj. iv) and Abyssinian (’agtala, etc.). In Tlemsen and 
Morocco this theme is rarely used, being generally replaced 
by the intensitive (Marcais, p. 76), but we find survivals such 


as ssekber ( occa, and in Tlemsen an occasional use of 


preformative y- as بطق‎ (from + gb). 


The apparent use of causative m- in neo-Syriac is no more 
than an instance of m- which is prefixed to all derived verb 
stems followed by a stem in which ’a- has become a- by decay 
of the weak laryngal (cf. above) ; thus Gea causative reflexive 


Ssolt , ete. 
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The rare appearance of 8ع‎ a ae preformative 1 in 
Arabic, as in gre “dye yellow ” ‘@ oe “inal “ 56 


yellow ’’), must be regarded as an instance of dials (cf. 10). 


Sometimes this appears with a modification of meaning from 
& 
the Hamza preformative, as he أ‎ “ 166 one doas he pleases ”’, 


“leave camel unguarded ”’.‏ عبهل 


189 (4) The Passive with n- 

The n- (na-) preformative is used to denote the passive or 
reflexive sense of the idea conveyed by the verb root, or to 
transfer it into the neuter meaning of the verb of state. It is 


. لل ىه‎ 
defined by the Arabic grammarians as quasi-passive ( eS 3 (مطا‎ 
of the primary, or of the causative, and sometimes, improperly, 
of the intensitive. 


(a) In Arabic preformative n- (na-) has usually become in- 


oo سس‎ © 


conj. vii), which assimilates with first radical m-‏ , أ نقتل) 
“be‏ اح ر جم (cf. 27), or informative -an- in quadriliterals, as‏ 


gathered in a crowd” from .حر حم‎ In ‘Iraq it is the common 


form of the ordinary passive, and it is also used to denote 
impossibility or prohibition, as hed durb ma yenmest “ this 
road cannot be walked on ” (Van Hss., p. 75), and it appears as 
the usual passive in North African, thus Moroccan 6 
“build”, inbdnd “be built”; gdda “‘ finish”, angdda ‘ be 
finished’; Tlemsen nsrog “steal away”; Algerian gia’ 
“cut”, engata’ “be cut”; grak “‘ wound”, engrah “ be 
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wounded ”, etc. In Egyptian and Tunisian this formation is 
practically obsolete. 

The ordinary Arabic formation in- agrees with Sabsan hn- 
as in DEMIM from DSM. 

(6) In Abyssinian the passive-reflexive n- is normally 
replaced by the form in f- (cf. sect. 140), but traces of n- 
occur in noun forms such as nastat “ horror” from root 
Satata. They appear also in quadriliterals and combined with 
other formatives, as ’anfar‘asa, passive of far‘asa, and some- 
times in forms of the type tangotala. 

(c) In Hebrew this form is in regular use as a passive, either 
with preformative nt- (na-) or hin-, 8 793 and 797 for 
“Sapam. It denotes (1) the passive of the primary stem, as 
وبأب‎ “ bear (child) ”’, abt) “be born”; (2) the passive of the 
intensitive or causative, as TJ “honour”, 343) “ be 
honoured’, 553 “conceal”, “VMS “cause to disappear ”’, 
“M33 as passive of both; (3) reciprocal, as MEY “ judge”, 
و دم‎ “go to law”, On) ‘ask for oneself”; and (4) it is 
used to form an intensitive denominal, as 37 ‘’ male ”’, 3 
“be born a male”. 

)0( In Aramaic the n- passive is found only in early forms of 
the language, as in the Zinjirli inscription, where it appears 
combined with reflexive ¢- in JANINM (Cooke, NSI. Lan, 14), 
and in the modern dialect of Ma‘lula, where it is introduced 
from the Arabic, as inktil “be killed” (Palest. Explor. Fund, 
Jan. 1890, p. 92). 

(ec) Assyrian shows the n- formative in free use, either alone, 
as in apparas for anparas, or combined with ¢-, as in attapras 
for antapras, or as aptanaras (i.e. either nt- or tn-), or in com- 
bination nin-, as in attanapras for antanapras. 

This n- preformative appears in ancient Egyptian, but its 
use 18 In process of decay; usually it is-found in combination 
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with other derivatives, thus with the intensitive in ndddd from 
dd, and with the causative and intensitive in snfifh from root 
Fl. It 1s common in Libyan, thus Kabyle ets “ eat’, passive 
mets; zer ‘‘ see”, pass. mzer “ be seen’’, or as reciprocal 
“see one another”; in Libyan m- usually appears as the 
correspondent of n-, but in Ahaggar dialect m- alone stands 
for the passive, nm- for the reflexive. As sm- or ms- it is used 
to form the Libyan causative passive. In Bishari we find 
m- passive, as in 1115061 from 65060 “ increase’, and in wmhokuar 
from jehakur “ bind”, etc. In Mehri and in the Hamitic 
languages of Abyssinia this n-, m- formative does not occur, 
but in Somali we note passive afformative -an, as in guban 
from Sub “ melt”, buhsan from buhi “ fill” ; and so in Galla 
-ma as egama, passive of ega “ wait for’’, and in the formation 
of neuter verbs by the addition of -m, -ma to adjectives, as 
dula ‘“‘ old’, dulama “‘ become old”, hino ‘‘ small”, hinom 
‘become small”. In Hausa also some verbs occur which 
form a passive by prefixing an- or ana-, as kadie “kill”, 
ana-kasse ‘‘ be killed ”’. 


140 (5) The Reflexive in t- 

The reflexive in t-, which has practically replaced the n- 
passive in Aramaic and Abyssinian, is well represented in all 
the Semitic languages. 


(a) In Arabic reflexive t- occurs as a preformative with the 


Pa) Pa 


intensitive and conative, thus jar (conj. v) as reflexive of 


Soo oe” cee 


7 t- 
قتل‎ (conj. ii), and 'نقاتل‎ (conj. vi) as reflexive of قاتل‎ 
(conj. ili); with metathesis it is attached to the primary, as 


ا ا 


ps (conj. viii), reflexive of hs (conj. i), and with 


metathesis of the formative in the causative, where the older 
Q 
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oe re 


&- form is preserved, thus , (ta | (conj. x), reflexive of 
}. 


2 وس مص 


(conj. 37.5 With the intensitive and conative the‏ اقتل 


preformative f- ecymmonly appears with a half-vowel in the 
tr 


dialects of North : Africa and Malta, as tkellem for و‎ 


(Tlemsen), and in 1 عر‎ Tlemsen dialect conj. viii of verbs with 
initial radical denta,,1 or sibilant and medial semi-vowel is 
treated as though cc hj. v (for assimilations, etc., cf. sect. 22 
above). In Egyptian, Arabic conj. Vili is used with metathesis 
as the reflexive, but a derived form without metathesis serves 
a8 passive, thus ‘reflexit? ve u‘tamad, passive z‘habas. In Tlemsen 
dialect there is also fc” und a reflexive of conj. vii, in which the 
t- preformative is coy mbined with the passive n-, a 1 


not found elsewhere, 31 hus ntkel “‘ be eatable ”’ from أكل‎ “ eat”, 


)أ 
“be readable , , from if “read ’’, nthdbb ‘‘ make‏ 91/6076 


oneself loved ” (Marca eS: P- 86). 
Some triliteral stems’ with initial t- seem to have been formed 


in Arabic from root Ivy with initial semi-vowel, as ce) 
ir 
“fear God” from ec y “call upon God”, and so causative 
& 


insert” from a 4. Sabsean shows reflexives in t-‏ « | تلج 


without metathesis when! used in the intensitive, as NIM, and 
with metathesis in for ations from the primary stem, as 
in ONND from 8p. fom 

(>) Abyssinian shows ag. > free use of reflexive t-. Thus from 
the primary stem we قط‎ tagatala, tagatla, etc., intensitive 
tagatiala, conative tagat, inala, causative ‘astagtala, etc., but 
before n the 2 sometimes }}lly xecomes 2 (cf. Assyrian) as dansawa, 
etc. Tigré dangara, Am _haric ‘adanaqwara. In Tigrifia the 


0 
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t- regularly assimilates to a consonant with which it is in 
immediate contact, thus tasabra, imperfect yessabra for 
yetsabra, and so yeggadef “‘ be forgiven’’, etc. (cf. sect. 22 
above). As in Arabic the causative shows the older s- form 
in the reflexive ’astagtala, etc. 

(c) In Hebrew the reflexive t- is used regularly only with the 
intensitive as bepnn, etc., although occasional instances occur 
of primary reflexives, as WIPE (Judges xx, 15), “pan 
(Judges xxi, 9), and IPN (passive, Num. i, 47), all, it will 
be noted, from the verb 210, and in denominatives such as 
“Wr “ make oneself a Jew”. The prefix shows -MN, the h- 


perhaps due to the analogy of the causative. Only once is this 
h- absent, in the late form 72111155 (2 Chron. xx, 35). Metathesis 


occurs with a first radical sibilant. Moabite also shows a 
reflexive primary with metathesis in pnnbn (Mesa stele, 
line 11). Denominal forms occur in such words as YW 


“blow a broken blast”, SMM “make a beginning ”, 


BIN “translate” (cf. Arabic و جم‎ “ conjecture”), and 
لط‎ “‘ offer up a heave offering ”. 


(d) Aramaic employs reflexive ¢- freely in all conjugations. 
Thus Bib. Aram. with the primary stem MANN (Dan. ii, 45), 
with the causative جرد‎ (Ezra iv, 16). In Ezra the pre- 
formative is 7 as in Hebrew, but in Daniel it has become 2 
and so Syriac 2}. In T.B. it is MN or MR, the -t- assimilating 
to the following consonant (cf. sect. 22 above). 


(e) In Assyrian reflexive t- is used freely in combination with 
any stem, metathesis taking place in all cases; thus primary 
iptaras, causative reflexive ustapras, intensitive reflexive 
aptarras, etc. 
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A t- formative occurs in ancient Egyptian, but does not 
appear to convey any reflexive sense; it appears in the 
earliest Egyptian with transitives and causatives, later with 
intransitives as well. In old Egyptian its form was -t or -t’s, 
in middle Egyptian -t, -tw, in later Egyptian -tw only, and in 
Coptic it has disappeared. Apparently both Apr and 7 
mean ‘‘ become”’, and ph and pht “ arrive’’; no doubt the 
afformative originally modified the meaning, but in the earliest 
existing text the sense is lost, and the formative seems to be 
merely a survival. In Libyan, on the other hand, it is in full 
vigour, as (i) passive preformative t- (¢s-), as in tsegzem, passive 
of egzem ‘‘ cut” (Kabyle); (11) passive tou- (tsou-) in tsouaf, 
passive of af “ find ”’ (id.) ; (a1) iterative ¢-, ts-, th-, as in tsaf, 
iterative of af “ find’ (Doubdou), thebbi, iterative of ebbi 
“cut” (Shilha), thetsou of tsou “forget”? (Kabyle); (iv) in 
Twareg only as afformative -t, e.g. emm “die”, emmout 
(Ahaggar), but some rare survivals of this afformative occur 
in other dialects, e.g. emmeth (Haraktas and Zouaoua). As 
for the modification of meaning to iterative, it must be noted 


tow 
that in Semitic t- is not a true passive, e.g. علم‎ “ teach ”’, 


tre 
“ oe ° . . . 
ثم‎ ‘“become learned” as inceptive and quasi-passive, 


but distinct from the true passive “ be taught’. In Bishari 
we find reflexive et-, as ektem “ arrive’’, reflexive etketam, 
esem “‘ call”’, reflexive etsosam, etc. In Kast African, as usual, 
this becomes an afformative -te, thus Kafa uw “ drink”, 
stative uw-we, stative reflexive wuw-we-te, 5076 ‘‘ hinder”’, 
reflexive bajite, and similarly in Saho, Bilin, and Hamara 
speech. Galla shows corresponding -t (-2t) or -d (-da) according 
to dialect, thus afa “ make a bed ’’, reflexive afada, and so we 
find denominatives such as hindt '' become small” from hind 
“small”’, etc. Hausa has reflexive -ta or -da and causative 
reflexive -sda, thus tara “ collect’”’, tarada ‘‘ overtake”’, 
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1.6. add oneself to a crowd, kwana “ sleep”, kwanta “ pass 
the night ’’, etc. 


141 (6) General note on the verb themes 


In Abyssinian and Assyrian there is considerable freedom 
in combining two or even more of these themes together. 
Thus in Assyrian we have, more or less regularly, Nt, i.e. 
N passive and reflexive, as attapras (for antapras), the primary 
combined with the N passive and reflexive, as aptanaras, 
the causative and intensitive as usparras, this last with the 
reflexive as ustaparras, and even the reflexive of the N 
passive afterwards combined again with the N passive, as 
attanapras (for antanapras). 

In Arabic dialect we sometimes find the causative reflexive 
combined with the intensitive as zstanna from root ’ny, which 
appears in the dialect of Tlemsen as ssénna; so in Tlemsen 
the reflexive is combined with the n- passive in ntkél “ be 
eatable”’, niegra “ be readable”, etc., but this occurs only 
with verbs having one radical semi-vowel or Hamza treated 
as a semi-vowel. In Tripoli and Tunis we get a form zstahayl 
which is a combination of the reflexive causative with the 
conative (qdtala, con}. il). 


142 (7) Vocalization of the Stem and Tense Forms 

Laying aside the participles and infinitive, which are 
essentially noun forms, there are two methods of vocalizing 
the stem, which may be represented by the Arabic forms 
gatala and yagtulu of the primary (conj. i). Both these are 
3rd person singular, and discarding the personal formatives 
we have gatal- and -gtulu, for it must be noted that final -a 
of the perfect is as much a personal termination as -ia, etc. 
From the second we also discard the final -u, which is a modal 
distinction denoting the indicative, and thus arrive at gatal- 
and -gtul. In West Semitic the former of these is known as 
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the perfect, the latter as the imperfect and imperative. The 
West Semitic perfect has its personal terminations suffixed, 
the imperfect and imperative have certain suffixes denoting 
gender and number, and in the imperfect there are personal 
prefixes, but these are not found in the imperative, which 
consequently commences with a group of two consonants, 
and these are vocalized as already described (cf. § 66). In 
Assyrian the first gatal stem is commonly called the 
“* present ”, the second -géwl is the “‘ preterite ” and imperative, 
but the propriety of these names is open to serious question ; 
both present and preterite have their persons formed in the 
same way as the imperfect of West Semitic, but a third 
(participial) tense exists, known as the permansive, which 
employs suffixed personal terminations like the West Semitic 
perfect. 

The essential difference between these two stems may be 
regarded as a question of musical tempo, the deliberate 
statement of the West Semitic perfect and Assyrian 
“present ’’ being spaced in tempo lente, the command and 
subordinate statement (imperfect) is in tempo 0 
Phonetically, therefore, the slower time of the perfect 
necessitates the insertion of a vowel after the first radical 
unless, as is the case in some of the derived stems, it is already 
vocalized by a preformative. The insertion of this vowel in 
the perfect and its absence from the imperfect is not the result 
of a personal ending being suffixed to the former and a personal 
prefix being attached to the latter, for the same stem 
vocalizations occur in Assyrian, where the personal formative 
is prefixed in both cases, and the vocalization of the imperative 
is substantially that of the imperfect, although the imperative 
has no personal prefix. 

In the two stem forms gatal and -gtal the vowel following the 
second radical is the stem vowel proper, not inserted from the 
necessities of phonetic conditions, but essentially a part of the 
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stem. In the primary stem this vowel may be a, 1, or wu, 
in either stem, but in the derived stems it is normally a in 
the perfect and 2 in the imperfect. The formation of a passive 
by the modification of these vowels will be considered later. 
The Arabic grammarians treat these vowels in the perfect as 
semantic, the gatal stem denoting an act, gatil a transitory 


Btate as لبس‎ “be clothed”, gatul a permanent state as 


a ل‎ 
حسن‎ “be beautiful”. This is generally but not universally 


true, for there are cases, especially with medial or final laryngal, 
where the vocalization has evidently been influenced by the 
neighbouring consonants, and it remains an open question 
whether this semantic value of the vocalization was original, 
sometimes affected by consonant influence, or whether it was 
due to phonetic causes and then affected by analogy, 1... 
the verbs following the class type of some leading roots of 
kindred meaning (cf. Lambert, Journal Asiatique, Feb., 
March, 1890, pp. 169 sqq.). 

Generally perfect gatal corresponds with imperfect -gtul 
or -gtil and perfect gatil has imperfect -gtal. The original 
imperfect corresponding to perfect gatul is unknown; it now 
appears as -gtul. Exceptions to the above occur in verbs with 
second or third laryngal, which commonly have perfect gatal, 
imperfect -gtal (cf. sect. 54), unless those denoting superiority, 
which have imperfect -gtul, as “><, شحر‎ “surpass in 
glory’. Rare instances occur in which perfect gatil has 
imperfect -gtil. 

Thus in Arabic we have six possible types :— 


ove por 


)1( fe ta i. 


7”. } ىه‎ 1 
(2) صرناه‎ wpe “strike”. 
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(3) a ct" open ”, 
(4) ole obs, “be wise”. 


suppose ”.‏ ين حسب )5( 


wc , 7 
(6) م‎ “be precious ” 


In Abyssinian 7 is aries with ,نه‎ and so type (2) 8 
assimilated to (1), and similarly (6) is assimilated to (5). In 
Hebrew and Aramaic the imperfects with vowel 2 (e) are in 
decay in the primary stem ; in Hebrew they have practically 
disappeared in strong verbs, but appear in (MJ, |79', and in 
verbs with initial or final semi-vowel. In Aramaic they survive 
in AN “make” and eon “buy” only. In Assyrian 
all the forms of vocalization appear, as present (i.e. West 
Semitic perfect) i-paras, 1-pakid, 1-balut, preterite (imperfect) 
1-prus, i-pkid, 1-sbat. 

The following is a general outline of the vocalization of the 
tense forms in Semitic :— 

(G Ground-form or Primary stem, D Duplicated or 
Intensitive, C Causative, N Passive in n-, the combination of 
any of these with the reflexive i-; I the perfect of West 
Semitic, 11 the imperfect, in each case with the corresponding 
stem in Assyrian.) 


Arabio Abyssinian Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 
I. —qgatal- qatal- gatal q‘tal ~paras 
labis- } Jabes labés l*beg ~pakid 
hasun- ١ gaton q*fud -balut 
11.  -gtul 1 5 ~prus 
Tie } = 7 ae ee 


fich  -Ioas_ ss -qtan = dal «ght 
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Arabic Abyssinian Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 

D. I.  gattal- qattal- 0 00 ~parras 
II. -gattil -gaitél -gattél ~parris 

C. 1. ’agtal "agtal higtil ‘agtel -aqtal 
11. = -gtil -gtel -gtil -gtel -Sagtil 

N. 1. «ingatal- ’angotal mnigtal bate -gqatal 
II. -ngatil -nqotel -gqatél 4 -gqatil 
Gt. 1. a¢tatal bilo ds ethg’tel -gtatal 
II. -gtatil 005 -thg*tel -gtatal 
Dt. I. tagattal _tagattal ithqattél § ethgattal ~—_-gtattal 
II. -tagatial — -tgattal -thgattél  — -thgattal ~— -qtattil 

Ct. 1. stagtal- astagtal- ethtagtal _—-8taqtal 
II. -stagtil — -stagtel -ethtagtal —-8taqtil 


The G (primary) stem shows a variety of vocalizations. 
A Hebrew imperfect -gtil stem exists where the root has 
initial or medial y. In Hebrew and Aramaic the perfect of 
the intensitive and causative have had their vocalization 
assimilated to that of the imperfect. Generally, however, 
as will be noted, the perfect of the derived stems has -a- and 
the imperfect -i-; exceptionally the Arabic and Abyssinian 
imperfect of the intensitive reflexive (Dt) has -a-, and so the 
imperfect of the primary reflexive (Gt) in Assyrian. Whilst 
the perfect is affected by the imperfect in the D, causative, 
and primary reflexive in Aramaic, the converse instance of the 
imperfect affected by the perfect appears in Aramaic in the 
reflexive of the intensitive and causative. Other cases must 
be admitted in which the vocalization is influenced by the 
neighbouring consonants (cf. sect. 53 above). 


143 (8) Passive by Vowel Change 


Besides the passive and reflexive forms in n- and f- there is a 
passive formed by modification of the vocalization. In Arabic 
this produces perfect -w-i-, imperfect -u-a-, thus active 
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gatal- becomes passive qufzl-, and imperfect active yagtul 
becomes passive yugtil. This vowel modification extends 
to personal preformative and also to the formative of the 
derived stem, as intensitive passive quitil-, yugattal- ; causative 
ugtil-, yugtal, etc. In dialect we find Syrian Arabic as passive 
qutil, imperfect yuskan; Oman passive primary hnog, 
intensitive hurrug, suffid, etc. In North Africa this passive 
is generally lost, but a few forms survive in Tlemsen, as 
1/1153 '' he will be found ”’, 7201481 “‘ it is necessary ”’. 

This passive by vowel change is obsolete in Abyssinian. 

In Hebrew it survives in the primary theme only in the 
participle TWOP, but it is in full vigour in the intensitive and 
causative, as intensitive perfect Sp, imperfect Sep, causa- 
tive perfect DOM, imperfect 70D", and medis gemin. 
intensitive perfect 2215, imperfect 33} DY. 

In Aramaic it survives only in the participles, as 113, 
Opn (Dan. v, 25) in the primary; intensitive jas, 
causative \Whato, \joato. So in T.B. participle MWD 
“ banned ” (Sabb. 67a), BYE “ folded ” (Hull. 515), eto. 

Assyrian shows some relics in the Amarna letters, as perfect 
dika, plur. diki. 


(iil) Verb Inflexions 
144 (a) The Tenses 


The Semitic tenses are two in number, which are called 


“past” ,مأضى)‎ By) and “future” ,مضارع)‎ “WnY) 


in the older grammars, but have been generally known as 
“ perfect’ and “imperfect” since the time of Ewald. But 
they are not tenses in the sense in which the word is used in 
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European grammar, as they are not concerned with time, 
past, present, or future, but only with what is described as 
aktionsart, time and place being expressed adverbially. This 
is true also of the “ tenses’ in the Indo-European languages, 
where the present describes an enduring act or state, the 
aorist denotes the action or state simply without reference to 
duration, and the perfect deals with an action as finished. 
The introduction of a time sense is a later development by 
means of added particles or by the use of auxiliaries. Such 
a time development appears in later Semitic, in Arabic 
dialect, in neo-Syriac, and in ancient Egyptian, which seems 
to have had a rapid and premature development. 

The “ perfect” of West Semitic, corresponding to the 
““ present’ in Assyrian, expresses a state or action which is 
definitely asserted and regarded as certain as contrasted with 
the imperfect expressing what may be, what is possible, or 
can be treated as an accessory, causal, conditional, etc. The 
perfect is declaratory, with emphasis on the assurance, 
regardless of whether the time is present, past, or future, 
although, of course, the past 1s usually regarded as known and 
settled more than could possibly be the case with the present 
or future, but in promises or bargains the perfect is used even 
though it must refer to future time because the emphasis 
is on the assurance and certainty of the promise made, and so 
in prayers, blessings, curses, and in prophecy. Thus in 


} oe 
Arabic, ‘‘ serve the Lord who created you” فلكم‎ Qur’an, 


ii, 21), and “ when your Lord said (قال)‎ to the angels, 


po 
T am placing (participle) in the earth a ruler, they said ( 1 JL), 
- «6 


.اير 
in it one who will make‏ (ا حمل wilt thou place (imperfect‏ 
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mischief (imperfect Aw) in it and shed (Atw) 


blood ؟‎ ” (Qur’an, ii, 30). The angels refer in the imperfect 
to events which they regard as probable, but of which they 
have no certain knowledge, but the events described as 
actually having taken place are in the perfect. Even in 
conditional clauses the perfect is used if the condition is 
assumed to have taken place, as “if you are in doubt as to 
that which we have revealed” (Qur’an, 11, 23), it being treated 
as a known fact that those whom the prophet addresses 
were at the time in doubt. So in conditions in which no 
emphasis is laid on the conditional character, so that the 
condition is nearly equivalent to a participle or a clause 
introduced by ‘‘ when”, as “if they dispute with you, 
say .... (Qur'an, ili, 19). Similarly when the conditional 
is introduced by a particle (cf. 164), which implies that the 
condition is impossible or is known or believed not to have 
taken place. 

The perfect is used also with temporal particles denoting 
“when” or “ whilst’, even though the acts are continuous 
and so incomplete ; and so in the statement of consequence, 
provided that emphasis is laid in the certainty of the result 
following, as “ the Lord will send His angel and prosper thy 
way” (Gen. xxiv, 40), and “ lest he put forth his hand and 
take and eat” (Gen. iu, 22). 

As the perfect describes a certain and assured act or state, 
so the imperfect describes the incomplete, or dubious, or 
possible, as well as the subordinate statement which is not 
emphasized as the object of assertion. Thus we have in 
the imperfect to continuous or repeated act, as well as the 
nascent, progressive, or potential, and so what often corre- 
sponds with our present, as ‘‘ the people come to me’’(Exod. 
xviii, 15), and the frequentative or customary. The imperfect 
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also is used in hypothetical sentences, in the “‘ if ” clause if it be 
regarded as dubious or uncertain, and in the consequence if 
emphasis is not laid on the certainty of its following the 
protasis. Besides this, we have also what may be described 
as the “polite” use of the imperfect, which appears in 
courteous inquiry, in request, command, etc., as less harsh 
than the imperative, and invariably in the negative command 
for which Semitic does not admit the imperative. 

As denoting the incomplete the imperfect is used to express 
the customary, frequentative, etc., in which it is often very 
little to be distinguished in meaning from the perfect, but may 
be described as the tense of the nascent, progressive, inceptive, 
or potential; thus “it is a guide to those who believe in the 
unseen ” (Qur’an, ii, 3), “ the humble ones who know that they 
shall meet their Lord” (Qur'an, ui, 46); “thus did Job 
continually ” (Job i, 5), “ there went up a mist ” (Gen. ii, 6), 
“what seekest thou?” (Gen. xliv, 7), and hence obtains a 
quasi-present meaning, as “I redeem’”’, 1.6. “I am in the 
habit of redeeming ’’ (Exod. xin, 15), ete. 

The imperfect is the tense used to express the subordinate 
assertion, the accessory whether descriptive, or expressing 
the purpose, result, etc., which is not the main statement of 
the sentence, thus “ he came to a spring of water to drink”, 


fe 
ie. “that he might drink” (>), “he intends 0 


turn you out of your land ”’ (“ that he turn you...” Qur’an, vii, 
110), “‘ now surely they fold up their breasts that they may make 
concealment from him” (Qur’an, xi, 5), “lest you sit down 
despised ” (Qur’an, xvii, 22); so Hebrew “the sickness he 
was to die of” (2 Kings xiii, 14). Other examples of the 
functions of the imperfect will be found under the heading 
of ‘“‘ moods”, for the subjunctive and jussive in Semitic 
are subdivisions of the imperfect (cf. 145 below). 
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145 (b) The Moods 

In Semitic the moods are concerned only with the imperfect 
tense. In Arabic there are altogether five modal distinctions. 

(i) The simplest of these is commonly known as the 
“ Jussive ’, and shows only the imperfect stem with the 
personal preformatives (cf. § 147) and certain terminations 
added to denote gender and number, namely :— 

Sing. fem. 2nd pers... . . -2 


Plur. mase. 2nd and 3rd. -% 
fem. 2nd and 3rd . . -nd& 
Dual “= & . . 6 


These terminations are the same as those employed in the 
imperative (cf. 148). 

(ii) The subjunctive shows the same stem, preformatives, 
and terminations, but wherever there is no termination the 
vowel -d is added ; thus sing. 3rd masc. jussive yagtul, subj. 
yagtula. This vowel, it will be noted, is the same as that used 
as the termination of the accusative of a noun, and the 
subjunctive shows a parallel use as the verb of many object 
sentences, so that certain particles which cause a noun to be 
in the accusative also cause the verb to assume the -a of 
the subjunctive. 

(11) The indicative adds short -w where the subjunctive 
has -a, but it also adds -na to each long vowel ending, save in 
the dual, where by dissimilation -d-na becomes -a@-nv. 

(iv) The first energetic mood shows the jussive with added 
-anna (cf. 93), which becomes -nna after the long vowel 
endings -2, -u, which are then shortened by closure, but dual 
-a remains long, and fem. -na becomes long -na, in each case 
the following -nna dissimilates to -nnt. 

(v) The second energetic shows -an where there is no vowel 
termination, and simple -n after a vowel ending which is then 
shortened. It does not occur with the dual or feminine plural. 
These results may be thus tabulated :-— 
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Indic. Subj. Jussive Energ.I Energ. 11 


Sing. 2ndfem. . . -ma -4 4 ~inna ~in 
Pl. 3rd, 2nd masc. . ina -t -th -tinna = -tin 

3rd, 2nd fem. . . na nad NGA 400148 — 
Dual . 5 : . an -6 -0 -annt — 
Elsewhere . 1 . Att -a — -anni -an 


The clearest distinction between the moods thus lies in 
those persons which have not a distinctive termination to 
indicate gender or number, those which we have classed 
together as ‘“‘elsewhere”. But here the distinction is one 
due to short vowel endings, and in Arabic dialect, Hebrew, 
etc., final short vowels have become obsolete. Consequently, 
it is only in Arabic of what is called the classical type that we 
find the moods fully distinguished. 

In classical Arabic (i) the indicative is essentially the 
mood of narrative and it is thus employed, subject to the 
general character of the imperfect, which we have noted 
above. 

(ii) The subjunctive is used to express the purpose, and so 
after lv, ka, lika, l’an, hatta, or negative kayla, kayla, lalla, 
expressing the purpose and intention of the agent; or the 
result introduced by ’sdhan, or by fa-, wa-, after an imperative, 
expression of wish, hope, etc., or after a negative or 
interrogative ; or the object sentence introduced by ’an, 
negative ’an la, ‘alla, lan, after an expression of hope, 
fear, duty, effort, etc.; or the exception after ‘dla ’an 
“unless ”’. 

(ui) The jussive, closely akin to the imperative, 15 used to 
express command, with or without prefixed 12- : it may also 
express the milder form of a wish, entreaty, or resolve. In 
prohibition it must be substituted for the imperative. It 1s 
used after the negative lam “not” and after lammda in the 
sense of “not yet”. It appears also in conditional clauses. 
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(iv) The energetic forms may be employed for command, 
wish, etc., like the jussive, especially when the clause is 
reinforced by the emphatic particle la- “verily”. They 
are used also in the conditional when the conditional particle 
is reinforced by -md. 

Abyssinian does not retain the short vowel terminations of 
the imperfect, and the subjunctive and jussive are confused 
in one form, yegtel, etc. Although the indicative does not 
retain its distinctive vowel termination, it is distinguished by 
its accent and time. Whilst the jussive-subjunctive has the 
tempo allegro of the imperative, the indicative in tempo lente 
inserts an additional vowel after the first radical, producing 
yegatel, and the accented penultimate causes the accent to 
fall on this inserted vowel where there is no added termination. 

In Hebrew no distinction appears between the indicative 
and subjunctive, owing to the loss of the final short vowels, 
but sometimes a distinctive difference appears in the jussive, 
which never had a vowel termination, so that the syllable 
commencing with the medial radical was always closed and 
did not become closed. Thus in the causative where the 
indicative-subjunctive has -i-, the jussive has the shorter 
vowel -e-, as indicative yagttl, jussive yagtél : or, before final 
laryngal, indicative yasliah (cf. 53), jussive yasladh. So with 
verbs having medial w/y, as /byn, indicative yabin, jussive 
yabén ; /qwm, indicative ydgium, jussive yadgom. 

A cohortative form appears also in the Ist person singular 
and plural of the imperfect and in the imperative, which is 
characterized by suffixed -a, corresponding to the Arabic 
energetic -an, -anna, which become -d in pause. This has an 
emphatic force in the 2nd and 3rd persons of the imperative, 
and a modifying precatory sense in the Ist. Another obvious 
relic of the energetic appears in the demonstrative -ann-, 
-imn-, which is often added to the imperfect before a suffixed 
pronoun (cf. 93). 
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The modal endings are not entirely extinct in Assyrian, 
but, like the case endings of nouns, they have suffered con- 
fusion. It would appear that -a was properly employed in 
continued narrative, whilst final - is used in subordinate 
clauses, and in this employ appears in later forms as well. 
It is difficult to suppose that we have here the original uses. 


146 (c) Persons of the West Semitic Perfect 


The personal terminations of the perfect in Arabic, 
Abyssinian, Hebrew, and Aramaic, with which may be 
compared the terminations of the permansive in Assyrian, 
may be summarized as follows :— 


Arabic Abyssin. Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 


. (perm.) 
Sing. 3 masc. -a -0 - )-0( - (-a) - 
fem. -at -at -a(-ath) -ath -at 
2masc. -ta -ka -td -t(a) -at(a) 
fem. -tt -ki -t(2) -£(2) -att 
1 -tu -kit -tt -eth -ak(u) 
Plur. 3 2288©. -t -1 -4 (-i2) -Ui(nt) 
fem. -na -0 — (-a) -d 
2masc. -tum(u%) -kemmui — -tem -tiin -dtumu 
fem. -tunna  -ken -ten -tin م‎ 
1 -na na ni -n(a) -ani, -Gnu 
Dual 3 22880. -d 
fem. -ald 
2 -luma 


(a) Sing. 3rd masc. Termination -d, which as final short falls 
away in Hebrew and Aramaic (cf. sect. 74), but is retained 
before suffixed -n2 as in Hebrew 021216107, Synac gqatlan(1), 
and as 6 before suffixes of the 2nd fem. sing., 3rd 20886. sing., 
and Ist plur. as g°talakh, q‘talahu, q‘talantd. In modern 
Arabic this termination is entirely lost. 

(b) Song. 3rd fem. Termination -at as for nouns, suggesting 
that the perfect was originally a participle (cf. Assyrian 

R 
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perm.). In Hebrew and Aramaic the 2 is aspirated by the 
preceding vowel (cf. 37) ; and in Hebrew it usually falls when 
not protected by a suffix, as gat*ld, q*taldthni ; but rare cases 
of -¢ retained occur in ’azlath (Deut. xxxii, 36) and gar@ ath 
(Deut. xxxi, 29). In Aramaic, as in Hebrew, the addition of 
the suffix causes the reduction of the preceding vowel, and 
thus Syriac g*tal becomes gqatlath, where Hebrew shortens to 
a half-vowel gat*la. A similar change takes place in the Arabic 
dialects where the accent in the masc. falls on the vowel 
following the second radical, as in Tripoli masc. ktéb, fem. 
kitbet, and so very generally in North Africa and with 
intransitive verbs in Oman, as well as sometimes in Central 
Arabia (dd‘fet, but also ahddhat), but in ‘Iraq we find both 
ktibet and kiteb(e)t. In Central Arabia the elision of the 
preceding vowel is found chiefly when that vowel is -2-, and 
so in Syrian 31710, sirbet, but kdtab, kdtabet, and sometimes in 
Egypt misiket, misket. 

(c) Sing. 2nd masc. -ta, in Abyssinian changed to -ka, 
and so k for ¢ throughout the 2nd person, by the analogy of the 
Ist person sing., the original consonants being preserved in 
Assyrian (cf. also note on Ist singular below). In Hebrew 
this becomes -ta, and in Aramaic the final vowel is lost except 
before suffixes. The cause of the inserted -6- in the Assyrian 
permansive is unknown. In Arabic dialect this -ta invariably 
becomes -¢, in Central Arabia -7é, and in “Iraq sometimes -et. 

(d) Sing. 2nd fem. -t1. The feminine is formed by change of 
vowel ending to -« (cf. 118). In Abyssinian ¢ becomes k 
(cf. above). In Hebrew and Aramaic the final vowel is lost 
except before suffixes. 

(e) Sing. Ist pers. Originally -ku as in Assyrian permansive 
-iku, so Abyssinian, Ge‘ez, and Tigrifia -ku, Tigré -ki, -ko, 
Amharic -hé (cf. 37) and Mehri -2k, -ek, Soqotra - ; in all these 
southern languages the & has also affected the 2nd person, but 
Assyrian retains 2nd ¢, 185 ,م‎ which seem to have been the 
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original forms. In Arabic dialect -tu becomes -t (Central 
Arabia, Oman, Hadramaut, ‘Iraq, Syria, Egypt, and generally 
in North Africa, save where ¢t becomes ts, cf. 17b), also -zt 
(Central Arabia, Algeria, Nejd, Syria, ‘Iraq) and -©6 (id.). 
In Hebrew -é or -t the final -7 probably is due to the analogy 
of the Ist singular pronominal suffix; and so Moabite ff, 
Phoenician ‘Ff, ركز‎ and -thz in coranthi (Plaut. Penul.). Aramaic 
-eth with alteration of syllabic constitution to getleth (cf. 3rd 
sing. fem.), rare -t2 (Bib. Aram.), also -it (Targ., T.B., 
Mandean), -ey (T.B.), and -7 (Mandzan). 

(f) Plur. 3rd masc. -t, in Syriac only before suffixes. Arabic 
dialect changes -% to -6 in Central Arabia and Oman, or to 
-aw in Central Arabia, Hadramaut, and ‘Iraq. Egypt shows 
-U, but also -um by assimilation to the pronoun. Hebrew 
-t, -tin (Isa. xxvi, 11), -a@m (Isa. li, 1; Deut. vi, 3). 

(9) Plur. 3rd fem. -@ or -na (cf. imperfect). In Arabic 
dialect -an in Central Arabia, -en in Oman, Hadramaut, 
‘Iraq. In Syria, Egypt, and North Africa this termination is 
obsolete, as is also the case in Hebrew. Bib. Aram. -d, Syriac 
-0 before suffixes, also -en by analogy of the suffixed pronoun. 

(h) Plural 2nd masc. -tum. Abyssinian, as usual, wu becomes 
زم‎ Hebrew vowel assimilated to the fem.; Aramaic either 
ن‎ <0, or as in Hebrew -tem; Syriac -ton, or -tond before 
suffix. Assyrian shows -(a)tunu. Added - in Abyssinian 
(with preceding consonant doubled), and in Assyrian, sometimes 
in Arabic. Abyssinian shows 7 asin the singular. In Arabic 
dialect -éu (‘Iraq, Central Arabia, Syria, Tripoli, Tunis, Oran, 
South Algeria, Morocco, Malta, and Tlemsen -tsu), -to (Oman, 
Hadramaut), -tum in Spanish Arabic. 

(j) Plur. 2nd fem. -tin, 1.6. fem. sing. with plur. -n. Thus 
Arabic dialect -ten (Oman, Hadramaut, ‘Iraq), but in all other 
dialects this person is obsolete. So -ten in Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and -ken in Abyssinian (before suffix -kenna, -ka, cf. 85b). In 
classical Arabic this person shows vowel -u- by analogy with 
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the masculine (cf. personal pronoun); the added -na is 
perhaps taken from the imperfect imperative, and accounts 
for the retention of -n after u. Aramaic -ten, and -tena before 
suffix. 

(%) 1st plur. -na in Arabic (in dialect -na in Central Arabia, 
‘Irag, Morocco, -ne in Oman, Hadramaut, -nd in South 
Algeria, and -ndé in Tripoli, Tunis); so Abyssinian. Aramaic 
-na before suffixes, otherwise -n, or -nan by analogy of the 
absolute pronoun. In Hebrew -nw (cf. personal pronoun) 
under the influence of the 3rd masculine plural. 

(l) Dual. The dual appears only in ancient Arabic, where 
the characteristic -6 is added to the singular in the 3rd person, 
and to the masculine plural in the 2nd. 


147 (d) Persons of the Imperfect Tense 


The persons of the imperfect are denoted by personal 
prefixes and suffixes denoting gender and number. The 
prefixes are :— 


Arabic Abyssin. Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 


Sing. 3 mase.. ya- ye- yt- ne- 1- 
: ae ta- te- ti- te- ta 
1 . @ e- "e- "€- a- 
Plur. 3 masc.. ya- ye- yi- ne- t- 
3fem. . ti- 
2. . ta te- tr- te- ta- 
1 ee . na- ne- ni- ne- na- 
Dual 3 . . Ya- 
2. . ta- 


(a) ya-: 3rd masc. of all numbers, and 3rd fem. in plural 
and dual. In Syriac ne- (but Bib. Aram., etc., yi-). With 
this we compare -م‎ in the jussive in Tigré ligkun, etc., where 
l- is the particle (preposition) “to” (cf. 158); so Hebrew 
likroth (Isa. xliv, 14, but cf. Driver, Tenses, 203), Aramaic 
leh*wé (Dan. ,نآ‎ 20), and frequently in T.B., later Hebrew, and 
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Mandean. In older Aramaic this /- appears with the infinitive, 
in later Aramaic as in Tigré with the jussive; in Bib. Aram. 
only with قلت‎ (Ezra iv, 13; Dan. ii, 20, 43); hence probably 
the n- in Syriac as ” often appears for J- in T.B., Mandan, 
etc. (cf. 28), Assyrian ya->7- (cf. 52 (1)). 

(6) ta-: 2nd pers. and 3rd fem. sing. in Hebrew also for 
the 3rd fem. plur., by analogy; but y- in Gen. xxx, 38; 
Dan. viii, 22. 

(c) *a-: Assyrian a-, Ist sing. only ; cf. ’a in ’an-’a (§ 77). 

(d) na-: Ge‘ez, Tigré, ne- or ’en- ; Amharic ’enne-. 

(e) Vocalization of the prefixes 

-a- in ancient Arabic, in Assyrian in ia- and a- (1st sing.). 
Also in Arabic and Hebrew before first radical laryngal 
(cf. § 53). 

-e- in Abyssinian (but causative ye’a>ya), Syriac (West), 
Arabic dialect of Morocco, Algeria, and Tripoli. Hebrew in 
Ist sing. 

-i- Hebrew save in Ist sing. or before first radical laryngal 
(but ya’>ye’). Syriac (East). Assyrian ya->1- and na- >n- 
(analogy of 3rd sing.). Also in Arabic dialect of ‘Iraq, Syria, 
Tunis. 

-u- in all languages in the passive (cf. § 143), mtensitive, 
and causative, in Hebrew and Aramaic with change to -d- 
as described in 5 48. But Abyssinian causative yé’a- 
(for yi’a-) >ya-. 

In Egypt and Oman we find regular assimilation, as yimsvk, 
yuskun, etc. 


(u) Terminations of the Imperfect 
Arabic Abyssin. Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 


Sing. 2fem. . -2(na) 4 ~4 -i(n) 4 
Plur. 3,2 mase. -i(na) -42 -U -ti(n) -4 
3,2fem. -na -0 -na -an -d 


Dual . . -A(nt) 
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For the short vowel endings employed to denote moods, 
cf. § 145 above. 

(a) -1, Syriac -in, and Hebrew -an in Ppa (Ruth ui, 8), 
etc., appears elsewhere as a feminine afformative (cf. 79, 
85, 118). 

(6) -&@ masc. plur., cf. § 147. 

(c) -@ fem. plur. in Abyssinian, Aramaic, and Assyrian: 
-na in Arabic and Hebrew. 


148 (e) The Imperative 


The types of the imperative are as follow :— 
Arabic Abyssin. Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 
Sing. masc. wgtul getel  q*tdl q°tdl purus 
fem. 7 9616 17 q°tol(t) purusi 
Plur. 20880. 47 0616111 7 010101 120111061 
fem. ugtulna  gqetela 01018  0910108( purusa 
The terminations denoting gender and number are the same 
as those already noted in the imperfect (above). As regards 
the stem, the base form is gtul, qtal, qtil, in which the first 
consonant 18 vocalized by the insertion of a half-vowel in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, by the insertion of the short and vague 
e in Abyssinian, and in Assyrian by a vowel which assimilates 
to the following stem vowel, whilst in Arabic a prosthetic 
vowel is used, normally 2- but u- by assimilation before stem 
vowel -u- (cf. § 66). The vocalization in Hebrew necessarily 
modifies when the syllabic constitution is altered by the 
addition of a vowel termination which opens the medial 
syllable, thus :— 
Sing. fem. qit‘lt, in pause q*tdlt. 
Plur. masce. 015118 وو‎ q°tolu. 
149 (f) Secondary Tenses 
(i) The Assyrian Permansive 
This is a new tense obtained in Assyrian by adding personal 
afformatives to a participial form of the primary theme, and 
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in derived themes by analogous treatment of infinitive 
stems. Its meaning has the inherent idea of duration in the 
state or action of the verb sense. It does not correspond to 
the West Semitic perfect, which in its stem form gatal, etc., 
is represented by the Assyrian present, so called, though it 
has personal afformatives instead of preformatives, and these 
suffixed persons bear a resemblance to those used in the West 
Semitic perfect. These endings are :— 


Singular Plural 
masc. fem. masc. fem. 
pers. 3 . . paris pars-at pars-u pars-a 
2. . pars-at(a) pars-atr pars-atunu — 
pars-ak(u) pars-an(u) 


The long -6- which appears before the termination in the 
2nd and Ist persons has not yet been accounted for 
satisfactorily. 


(u) Syriac Particimal Tenses 

In Syriac a present tense is formed by adding enclitic 
pronouns to the participle, and this formation becomes more 
and more popular in later speech until in neo-Syriac it 
practically replaces the older tenses. Other tenses are formed 
on the same lines in the way described below. The pronominal 
forms thus used are :— 


Singular Plural 
masc. fem. masc. fem. 
pers. 2 . . -, -u -4, ~at -01, -an 
2 . -at -at(2) -atun, -tun -atin,  -0 
doe % -Na -nan 


But dialectal differences occur in these forms in neo-Syriac 
(cf. Maclean, Vernac. Syr., p. 84). 
(it) Introduction of time relations into the tenses 


Although the original Semitic tenses conveyed Aktvonsart 
and not temporal relations, we find in later forms the intro- 
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duction of the time sense by the addition of particles, etc. 
In Arabic the particle رسوف‎ or its contracted form in the 
prefix oe prefixed to the imperfect, is used to express the. 


ae 
future, and this already appears in the Qur'an, e.g. سثر بهم‎ 


“we shall show them”, etc. Later we find the particle 43, 


properly an emphatic used to lay stress on the certainty of 
an act or state, prefixed to the perfect so as to convey the 
sense of past time, and thus to form a pluperfect, or attached 
to the imperfect so as to form an imperfect “‘ was’’, etc. 


Similarly, the verb كن‎ « be” is used with the perfect to 


make a pluperfect, and with the imperfect to give the past 
indefinite ‘‘ was ”’ sense. 

In the dialects of Syria and Egypt prefixed ba- or ma- 
attached to the imperfect produces the sense of past time, as 


bayuskun “he dwelt”. Without 3 gu, iz , ba- or ma-, 
the imperfect is generally employed for present or future time. 
In North Africa the present is expressed by ka- or ra- prefixed 
to the imperfect, as kayatub “‘ he is writing ’’, and in the eastern 
dialects the same sense is often conveyed by prefixed ‘amm-. 
In Omani the imperfect acquires a future sense by the use of 
ha-, he-, a8 hayaktub ‘“‘ he will write’, and the same particle 
is used in Maltese to express an optative. Omani uses the 


particle ‘ad instead of the verb 0 د‎ form the pluperfect 


from the perfect; this particle appears as sing. masc. ‘dd, 
fem. ‘adit, plur. masc. ‘ddo, fem. ‘dden with the 3rd person, 
and in the 2nd person sing. ‘édt, plur. ‘ddto. 
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In neo-Syriac the older tenses are almost extinct and are 
replaced by the participles, the present being expressed either 
by the participle followed by the personal pronoun as described 
above, or by the substantive verb followed by the verbal noun 
with prefixed be-. The future shows the participle itself 
with the prefix be-, bed-, or b’-. The perfect has either the 
participle with the auxiliary verb حرمت‎ “ finished ’’, or the 
participle with 1*- and the pronominal suffix, a form rare 
save in the dialect of Alqosh (cf. Maclean, Vernac. Syr., p. 82). 
The past imperfect is expressed by the participle with b°- 


and the substantive verb joo1. 


150 (g) The Participles 


The participles are deverbal noun forms. In the primary 
theme the active participle has the form of gatil, thus Arabic 


bis, Abyssinian gatel, Hebrew boi | Syriac WAS, Assyrian 
paris. The primary passive participle appears in Hebrew as 
gatul (ABP), Abyssinian qédl. Arabic adds the m- 


pow 


preformative and thus produces 3 )g-ae. This form is obsolete 


in Aramaic, where we find *qattl (Nao), which is a common 
adjectival type, the adjective having displaced the passive 
participle. 

In the derived stems the participles are formed by the 
addition of the preformative m- to the verb stem (cf. sect. 110 
above); in Abyssinian this is vocalized ma-, but in the other 
Semitic languages the vocalization is affected by the phonetic 
principles already described. The exception to this is the 
participle of the passive in N. (Nif‘al) of the Hebrew verb, 
which is derived directly from the perfect without the 
preformative m-, thus ددص‎ 
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151 (h) The Infinitive 


The infinitive or verbal noun has very many various types ; 
indeed, it can take the form of almost any abstract noun, 
and this is especially true in Arabic. The following infinitive 
forms are the commonest :— 

(1) Primary stem. Assyrian wards, corresponding to 
Hebrew qgatél, construct 02161. Such a form appears amongst 
others in Arabic, but the commonest is gatl. In Abyssinian 
it is most often 00101, or gatilot. Aramaic prefixes m- (cf. 110) 
and frequently shows suffixed -u, thus megtal, megtald. 

(2) Intensitive. Assyrian purrus, so Hebrew gattol, con- 
struct gattel. Aramaic m‘qgattalu. Arabic has here very 
various forms, but tagtil is one of the commonest. Abyssinian 
gattelo(t). 

(3) Causative. Arabic ‘sgtal; Abyssinian ‘agtelo(t) ; 
Hebrew hagtil, construct hagtel; Aramaic magtalu ; Assyrian 
suprus. 

(4) N. passive. Arabic ingital; Hebrew nigqtol, or higgatol, 
construct Aiggatel ; Assyrian naprus. 


(iv) Verbs showing Phonetic Changes 
152 (i) Verbs with semi-vowel radical 


Verbs having a semi-vowel as one of their radicals show the 
phonetic changes described in §§ 51, 52 above, but there are 
certain extensions and restrictions which must be noted in 
addition. 


(A) Verbs with first radical semi-vowel 

When the first radical is without preformative no change 
takes place save that in Hebrew and Aramaic initial y becomes 
w, as stated in sect. 20; as closure after a short vowel in the 
imperfect, etc., the changes are normally those described in 
sect. 51. 
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(1) Arabic.—(a) Imperfect and imperative. Verbs with 
initial w elide this first radical in the imperfect-imperative 


Pa 
before stem vowel 2; thus imperfect yawlidu becomes AG و‎ 


imperative لد‎ . This applies only to the active forms of the 
Primary stem. 

In the passive the stem vowel is a (cf. sect. 140). Asa rule, 
these verbs have stem vowel به‎ in the active perfect, 7 in the 
imperfect. There are, however, eight verbs having 7 in 
the perfect and also 1 in the imperfect (class (5) of sect. 142 


above); these are es) “trust in”, ورت‎ “inherit”, 
درع‎ “refrain from”, قره‎ “swell”, ($.)9 ‘‘ be firm set”, 
re و‎ “be in good condition”, ay “be near”, and 


“love”. All these having 4 in the imperfect elide‏ ومق 
the first radical w in the imperfect-imperative.‏ 

A few verbs having a in the imperfect-imperative follow 
the same rule. In these it is presumed that they originally 
had imperfect in 7, but this has been changed to a by the 
influence of a final or medial laryngal. 

صم 
an ad . A ve - -‏ 

Thus و دع‎ “let alone’, imperfect ee: : 80 وض‎ 
“ give”, ee “ fall”, Cc “ be wide ”, etc. 

(b) Infinitive. Where the first radical w falls away as 
described above, and the imperative is formed from the 
shortened stem, the infinitive is formed from the same stem 
with the addition of the abstract termination -at (cf. sect. 117), 
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thus perfect ,ولد‎ imperfect aL , imperative لد‎ , infini- 
tive i. 


(c) Reflexive of the primary. Aasiuilaten of semi-vowel 
w or y to the reflexive ¢ takes place as described in sect. 30. 

(d) Dialectal peculiarities. In the ancient dialect of Asad 
-aw becomes -1 ee of ست‎ -aw as usual in classical 


speech, thus (oe instead of pee eee case of 


abnormal change of w to y, the intermediate Pe is also 
found. In the ancient dialect of the Hijaz this -aw became 


poe 
-a, and so we have fol for the same word. In the modern 


dialect of Tunis, Tripoli, and the town of Damascus wi becomes 


wu and so 2, thus original ولد‎ becomes wilid in these 


dialects, and thence wid. 

(2) Abyssinian.—(a) Imperfect and imperative. The elision 
of first radical w described in Arabic (la above) takes place 
also in the Ethiopic verbs walada “bear child”, warada 
** descend ”’, wadaya “lie down”’, wadaga “ fall’, and some- 
times in wagara “cut down” and wagara “‘ cast ont ”, the 
shortened imperfect-imperative showing vowel © for 7 as 
though in double closure; thus perfect walada, imperfect 
yalad, imperative lad. 

(6) The infinitive in these stems either adds afformative 
-at or doubles the final radical, thus ledat or ladd. 

(3) Hebrew.—(a) In the imperfect-imperative stem con- 
traction takes place in the verbs واه‎ bear child * yn 
“know”, Y¥' “go out”, "لل‎ “sit”, "لظام‎ “pour”, and 
“م‎ 0 7” (but “15 in Qeri of Ps. xxx, 4), and some- 
times in "م‎ “ possess >and 270 “kindle ””, thus imperfect 
1, imperative 
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Similarly with the verb yn “go”, as though ap imperfect 
2 imperative د‎ the strong forms being found only in later 
‘Hebrew and in poetry as Jan (Ps. lxxiii, 9). 

(6) The shortened form appears also in the construct 
infinitive of these verbs as in nv, the absolute retaining the 
regular form ae, etc. Regular also is 85" under the influence 
of the final laryngal. In 1 Sam. iv, 19, we find the assimilation 
-dt >-tt (cf. sect. 23). 

(c) Initial w becomes y unless doubled as in awh (Nif. 
imperfect) ; aw becomes 6 (cf. sect. 50) as in DAN, اد‎ 
etc., and ay becomes é as in 3"tO" (cf. sect. 49). 

(4) Aramaic.—Contraction is less common than in Hebrew, 
and occurs only in مولا‎ “know”, Aa “sit”, and oon “ give a 
this last showing elision of the A in the perfect sing. 3rd masc. 
رشاعت‎ 2nd Asou, plur. 3rd masc. مامت‎ fem. 220L, Ist 
رشو‎ the imperfect being obsolete and replaced by تلا‎ 
In the infinitive, where there is preformative m-, there is no 
need of the compensatory addition of -at, thus from ha 
we have Aw. 

In the causative initial radical y assimilates to w, whilst 
conversely in the intensitive initial w becomes y, thus causative 
ol, Nae, intensitive Na, etc. 

(5) Assyrian.—Contraction appears very generally in the 
imperative, as 525 “ sit’ from 1058, 

Regularly aw, iw become @ (cf. 51, 52), but Saw >Se (cf. 58), 
thus usésab for udawsab; wy, ay become 7 or 8, as Wer for 
aysir and énig for aynig. When awa, aya become @ and uwa 
becomes % (cf. sect. 52), compensation is made by doubling 
the medial radical, thus awasab appears as asiab. In the 
reflexive of the primary (Gt) w assimilates to t, thus awtasab 
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becomes atfasab, etc. (cf. sect. 30), and in the N. stem 
it becomes Hamza, to which 7 assimilates, thus anwagsab > 
an asab >a’ asab >a’ asad. 


153 (B) Verbs with medial semi-vowel 
(1) Arabic.—In Arabic some medial w/y verbs follow the 
regular type of strong forms; such are (i) verbs which have 


final semi-vowel as well as medial, thus شوق‎ “ 0: 


(ii) later derivatives such as denominal verbs, verbs specialized 


وس س 


to express wonder, and elatives such as A ro “he speaks 


better than...” ; and (iii) stems where the semi-vowel is 


- te 


doubled as in conj. ii, v, (J رقو‎ etc., and so conj. iii, vi, where 
Gwa occurs as a dissimilation from awwa, etc. (cf. sect. 137). 

Generally we have the phonetic changes described in §§ 51, 
52. In the imperative the prosthetic vowel is not required, 
as the first consonant is vocalized by a following vowel. In 


the imperative and jussive the vowel resultant from con- 
ofr es 


traction is properly shortened, thus قل شل‎ , but this 
shortening is commonly neglected in dialect, as Egyptian 
qul “ say ”’. 

In the causative infinitive wd, ya become © after closure, 
but in compensation the stem receives the addition of the 


abstract afformative -at, thus اقالهة‎ : 

In the active participle of the primary stem, dwi, dy become 
@1, but this assimilation is often ignored in modern dialect, 
where we hear gayil for AY قا‎ (Egypt, etc.), the semi-vowel 
assimilating to the following vowel. 
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In the infinitive of conj. vill, 7y@ is maintained, but iwd 


is assimilated to it, so that و ال‎ becomes .اقتيآل‎ 


(2) Abyssinian.—No shortening ¢ or change takes place when 
medial w/y is doubled (cf. Arabic). In the imperfect the medial 
semi-vowel is retained with inserted © in the indicative, and 
wt, yt are retained in the infinitive, otherwise the phonetic 
changes already described in §§ 51, 52 are carried out. 
Shortening in double closure is confined to Tigré dialect, 
where 0, w, 7, in this position become 6, thus s6ma for Sawama, 
becoming sémka in the 2nd person. 

In the causative there are two alternative forms, either (i) 
the phonetic rules already described are observed, or (ii) 
the vowel is shortened, so that 6 becomes a and & becomes é, 
and thus we may have ’agdma or ’agama, etc. 

(3) Hebrew.—Some verbs preserve the consonantal value 
of a medial semi-vowel, as Th, yia, etc., but most verbs 
of this type show the operation of the phonetic principles 
described in §§ 51, 52. In the jussive the @ 02 7 resultant 
from these changes 13 shortened to 6 or é, and these in turn 
shorten to 6, 6, with prefixed Waw, thus Dip’, jussive Op’, 
with Waw oO", and so "2, 12", 121, 

In double closure 6, € become 6, as Op, AMD} ; and 6 becomes 
6, as WD, AY. In the intensitive we find the form DDI, 
passive [رازعك‎ on the analogy of the 26018 geminates 
verbs. In the derived stems verbs with medial semi-vowel 
are influenced by the analogy of verbs with weak final, thus 
in the passive in N. we have Msp}, in which the -6- before 
the termination shows this influence; so causative niopn, 
etc. Sometimes the same influence appears in the primary 
stems of verbs with medial y, thus from ١"2 we have 2nd 
sing. masc. perfect either 1012 or m3. In place of this -d- 
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we find -é- (from final -y) in the 2nd, 3rd fem. plur. imperfect, 
88 1011 etc. In all cases -é- (also from final -y verbs) 
is inserted before a consonantal pronominal suffix, as ‘J/>"/>" 
(causative). 

In the present participle of the primary stem we find 7 
in accordance with the regular phonetic change described in 
sect. 43c, but a with the semi-vowel changed to Hamza also 
appears, thus i (Isa. xxv, 7) and also px? for la’t 
(Judges iv, 21). 

(4) Aramaic.—No contraction takes place in medial w/y 
verbs which are also with final semi-vowel. In the intensitive 
stem all medial weak verbs are assimilated to medial y, and 
in the causative they are assimilated to medial w; this is 
the normal course, but sometimes w is retained in the 
intensitive, and sometimes we find the form Satoao as in 
Hebrew. 

In the reflexives of the primary and causative in Syriac the 
reflexive ¢ 18 doubled, except after the personal prefixed ¢-, 
thus شد‎ etc., by analogy with the roots having initial 
semi-vowel. In the active participle of the primary stem the 
semi-vowel becomes Hamza in the singular in Bib. Aram., 
thus ON? (Dan. ui, 31), but Po in the plural (Dan. iii, 3, 
although Keth }ON)) ; in Syriac this Hamza is written, 
but is sounded as y, thus Solo = gdyem. The verb Lass some- 
times follows the medial w type, and sometimes the 
preformative receives compensatory lengthening, and thus 
we find both JS and Lol. 


(5) Assyrian.—Medial w/y verbs never retain the con- 
sonantal value of the semi-vowel, but follow the phonetic 
rules of §§ 51,52. In the intensitive (D) the medial, though 
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doubled, quiesces, and then either (i) the two vowels are left 
and form a long vowel or diphthong, or (ii) the first vowel 
falls away and the second vowel with the preceding semi- 
vowel follow the phonetic rules of quiescence; thus from 
ugayyrs we get either ugats or ugis. But when a vowel is 
added as suffix, the third radical is doubled and the vowel 
shortened, thus utawwiru becomes utiru and thence wtirru. 
Medial w/y verbs in Assyrian appear with any one of the 
three vowels a, 1, u, as asam, adin, atir. 


154 (C) Verbs with final semi-vowels 

(1) Arabic.—Verbs with final w conform to final y type in 
all the derived conjugations ; and in dialect final w very often 
conforms to final y in the primary conjugation as well. The 
semi-vowels retain their consonantal value in final awa, 
aya, Wwa, vya, and uya, but 8100: becomes iya, and uya becomes 
uwa, the semi-vowel assimilating to the preceding vowel. 
In double closure aw, ay are retained, but in the dialects of 
Egypt and North Africa aw may become ,ل‎ and in North 
Africa ay may become 8/5 before a consonantal suffix, 8 
in saget, nisit. 


7 the active participle, -2y-u-, -zy-1 become -2-, as in جل‎ for 


ge etc., ei in the — participle -wy-u- becomes 


~1yy-U- as in فى‎ ee for ee 14 vulgar marmi. 

(2) Abyssinian.—No change is made with final awa, awu, 
ayu, but uw, of course, becomes % and iy>7. In Tigré awa, 
aya become a as in Arabic. In Tigrifia aw becomes 6, and 
ay >é before a consonantal suffix. 

(3) Hebrew.—Final w and final y are confused in one type, 
as -ay always with the vowel a, thus final -aw, -ay become -a, 
with suffixed -a@ (3rd plur.) -awu, -ayu become -d. 
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Before consonantal terminations and suffixes -aw, -ay, -iw, 
-1y become -7 in the perfect, -é in the imperfect. The infinitive 
construct adds F-. 

(4) Aramaic.—F inal w and y are confused, and both confuse 
with final 7 which has lost its consonantal value. Unlike 
Hebrew we find that Aramaic has verb stems with vowel a 
and others with 7. 

(5) Assyrvan.—Imperfect shows -u- with final -w, and -i- 
with final -y. 

Paradigms of Verbs with Semi-Vowel Radicals 
(i) Verbs with first radical w 

Arabic Abyssin. Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 
Promary. 
Perf. . wailada walada  yaladh ledh ullad 
Imperf. . yaldu  yelad yelédh neladh thd 


netteb 
Imperat. . lid lad lédh dladh lid 
teb 
Infin. . lidat ledat lédéth méladh _— alad 
ledd lath mettab (w)asab 
Reflexive. 
Perf. . 2035010 tawalda ”67760 2 00506 
Imperf. . yattasilu yetwalad nitheled — ittaSab 
Imperat. . 280811  tawalad ’ethyald —trSab 
Infin. . 21501  tawaledot 1611:0011 tigub 
Causative. 
Perf. . vawlada ‘awlada  holidh ‘awledh = udéSab 


Imperf. . yulidu yawled yolidh mawledh  usésib 
Imperat. . ‘awlid ’awled holédh ‘awledh = 8a 
Infin. . “dad ’awledot = holadh mawladi sisub 


2088106 in N. 
Perf. , noladh a’ askab 
Imperf. . ° yuwwalédh a’asub 


Imperat. . hiwwaseb 
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(ii) Verbs with medial semi-vowel 
(a) Promary. Medial w. 


Arabic Abyssin. 
gama 1 
Act. Perf. . { quia = oma 
(ine ba’a 
Imperf. . yagiimu yegiim 
yahafu yeba’ 
Imperat. gum gum 
haf ba’ 
Ptc. ga'im 
Infin. qawm  gawim 

Pass. Perf. 0 
Imperf. . yugamu 
Pte. magil 

(6) Primary. Medial y. 

Act. Perf. . {807 ema 
Imperf. . yasiru  yesim 
Imperat. sir som 

sa'um 
Infin. sayr- sayim 

(c) Intensitive. 

Act. Perf. . gqawwama qawwama 
Imperf. . etc. etc. 
Imperat. 

Pte. 
Infin. . 

Pass. Perf. 
Imperf. . 
Pte. 


Hebrew 
gam 
gamta 
méth 
mathta 
hog 
yaqum 
yebos 
gum 
bos 
gam 
bos 
gom 
gum 


qum 


Sam (sim) 
(samothda) 
yasim 
sum 

sam 

sum 


gomem 
y°qgomem 
gomem 
m*qgomem 
gomem 
gomam 
y°qomam 
m°qomam 


Aramaic Assyrian 


gdm 


n°qum > 
qum 
qa’em 


m*qam 


qum 


sam 


n*sim 
sim 
saem 
msam 


qayyem 
etc. 


ikdn 


ekiin 


kan 


kan- 


ita 


if 
fib 

taib 
tab- 


ukan 
ukin 
kin 
mukin 
kiin- 
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Arabic Abyssin. Hebrew 


(d) Causative. 
Act. Perf. . 70 


Imperf. . yugim 


Imperat. 0 
Pte. mugum 
Infin. "agamat 
Pass. Perf. *ugima 
Imperf. . 40 
Pte. mugam 
(e) Passive in N. 
Perf. ingama 
Imperf. . yangamu 
Imperat. ingam 
Pte. mungam- 
Infin. ingiyam- 


? ag oma 
‘agama 
yagem 
yaqum 
"agem 
‘agum 


agemot 


(ui) Verbs with final semi-vowel 


(a) Primary. Final w. 


Act. Perf. . tala 
saruwa 
Imperf. . yatli 
Imperat. ili 
: tal(an) 
Infin. . matw- 
Pass. Perf.  tulrya 
Imperf. . yutlay 
Pte. . matliw 
(b) Primary. Final y. 
Act. Perf. . rama 
Imperf. . 7 
Imperat. irmi 


talawa 


yetlu 
telew 


talewot 


ramaya 


yerma 
ye'bay 
remey 


‘ebay 


hégim 
yagim 
hagém 


mequm 
hagim 
hiigam 
yugam 
mugam 


nagom 
yigqgom 
hiqqom 
nagom 
higgom 


TAMA 
yurmé 


rme 


Aramaic 
'agim 
n°qum 
agin 
mum 


m°qamu 


m°gam 


rma 
nermé 


remit 


Assyrian 
(SD.) uskan 

udkin 

Sukin 


muskin 
Suktin 


akkan 
ikkin 
nakin 
mukkin 
nakin 


wrami 
arma 


yume 
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Arabic Abyssin. Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 
Pte.  . ram(in) romé rdmé ram- 
Infin. . ramy- rameyot r°moth merma ram-tim 
Pass. Perf. rumiya 
Imperf. . yurma 
Pte. . marmiy- ramiy nme 
(c) Intensitive. 


ramma rammaya Ss 701111063 07 uramm 
Act. Perf. . 
rammayta 
Imperf. . yurammi yerammi y*rammé nrammé urammi 
(fin. w) 11 
Imperat. rammi rammey rammé  ramma rummi 
Pte.  . muramm(in) mrammé merammé murammit 
Infin. . (tarmyat)rammeyot rammoth m*rammayti 51 


155 (D) Verbs with Initial Hamza 

The principal points to be noted about verbs with initial 
Hamza are (1) the treatment of Hamza followmg Hamza 
with a short vowel between, a case which occurs in the perfect 
causative and in the Ist singular imperfect primary, etc. ; 
(2) the tendency for these verbs to assimilate to those with 
first. radical semi-vowel (cf. 10) ; and (3) the assimilation of 
Hamza to reflexive ¢. 

(a) Arabic.—Generally ’a’ >a, 5: <7, and ’w’>’d. Thus 
causative ‘Ghadha for ’a’hadha, imperfect Ist sing. primary 
‘Ghudhu for ’ahudhu, causative ‘thidhu for ’whidhu, ete. 
The verbs ’akala “eat”’, ’amara “ command”, and ’ahadha 
“seize” follow the analogy of verbs with Ist radical w/y 
(cf. 149) and lose the first radical in the imperative, thus 
kul, etc. But this does not hold good after conjunctions wa- 
or fa-; nor is this contraction extended to the imperfect. 
For the assimilation of Hamza to reflexive 2 cf. sect. 25. 

In Arabic dialect, chiefly in North Africa, there is a tendency 
to assimilate these verbs to final semi-vowel roots, as 3rd fem. 
sing. perfect klet for akalat, and hence 3rd 0880. kid. 
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(b) Abyssinian—Hamza is retained when it is the initial 
of a syllable, but falls with compensatory lengthening when 
a closure (cf. 10): thus causative perfect ’a’haza, imperfect 
’@ haza (sounded ’ahaza); imperfect primary (with inserted 
-a- in the indicative) ya’ahaz. Imperative primary ’ahaz. 

(c) Hebrew.—In the 1st person of the imperfect of the verbs 
’akal “‘ eat”, ’abadh “ perish’’, ’amar “ say’, aba “ wish”’, 
’afa “‘cook”’, the ’a’ becomes ’d@ and thence ’6, this being 
extended by analogy to the whole of the imperfect ydkal, 
etc. ; occasionally similar forms appear in other verbs, and 
especially in 6702 “take”. These analogies, however, are 
confined to the primary stem. 

(d) Aramaic.—Initial Hamza is not sounded in Syriac, 
and the following half-vowel is increased to a short vowel, 
thus ’ehadh for “*hadh. Otherwise the verbs with initial 
Hamza assimilate to those with initial y-, and so become as 
initial w- in the causative. For assimilation to reflexive ¢ 
cf. sect. 25. 

(e) Assyrran.—The assimilations follow the lines described 
in §§ 10, 25, thus a’bat becomes abbat (primary present), etc. 


156 (E) Verbs with the Assimilation of a Radical 

The assimilation of a radical has already been treated under 
the head of assimilation (cf. IIT, i). Only in the case of first 
radical n- in North Semitic does this lead to further develop- 
ments. As described (cf. 27), + as the closure of a syllable 
assimilates to the following consonant in contact in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Assyrian. This will happen in verbs having 
initial n- in the imperfect of the primary, in the causative, 
etc. Thus Hebrew primary imperfect yingas becomes 
yiggas, yinpol becomes yippol, etc., and so Aramaic 
neppuq for mnenpug, etc. The noteworthy result is 
that from this imperfect is formed an imperative 
without the first radical, as in some verbs with initial semi- 
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vowel (cf. 152), thus imperfect yiggas (for yingas), imperative 
gas, etc. In Hebrew this shortened imperative is formed 
from imperfects which have vowel -a- or -i- (-e-), but it does 
not appear when the vowel is -o- (-u-), as n°fol, but in Aramaic 
and Assyrian it is extended to all stems. In Hebrew the 
verb }MJ, the only one with imperfect -1-, also ends in -n, 
and this final assimilates to a following suffix in contact 
(cf. 27). 
Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 
Primary. 
Perf. . nagas nafal nathan 00 
Imperf. . yiggas yrppol yittén neffuq nettel issur iddin 
nessab 
Imperat. . gas n‘fol 0 fuq 308 usur idin 


Causative. 
Perf. . 1010 2/0 usansur 
Imperf. . 5 naffeq 
Imperat. . haggés ‘affeq sunser 


Passive in n-. 
Perf. . 000 
Imperf. . 8 
Imperat. . hinnagéeg 


157 (F) Verbs Mediae Geminatae 


(a2) Arabic.—(i) When all three syllables have the same 
vowel, the medial vowel falls out and madada becomes madda, 
etc. (cf. 74). Sometimes this is followed by analogy in the 
verbs with 2/u after the medial radical, but more often these 
remain uncontracted. 

(ii) When the 2nd and 3rd radicals have vowels but the 
first has none (following), the second throws its vowel back on 
the first, so that yamdudu becomes yamuddu, etc. 

(iii) When the 3rd radical has no vowel there is properly 
no contraction, e.g. madadta, etc., but— 
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(1) In the jussive and in the imperative the analogy of the 
indicative so far operates that the vowel of the 2nd radical 
is frequently dropped, thus yamdud becomes yamudd ; but 
as this leaves a final double without a vowel a supplementary 
vowel is added, a or + after 0/1, and a, 2%, or u after u, thus 
yamudda, yamuddi, yamuddu ; and so the imperative madud > 
mudd > muddu, besides the regular wmdud, etc. Persons of the 
imperative, formed directly from the 2nd masc. sing., 
according to this type, diverge from (ii) above, thus 2nd 
fem. sing. may be muddi from mudda, or wmdudi from umdud. 

(2) Regularly the 2nd sing. perfect requires madadia, 
but colloquial speech is influenced by the analogy of madda, 
and thus forms maddayta, imitating the final -y verbs. 

(iv) Where the medial or final is duplicated (e.g. conj. 11) 
no elision is possible, thus maddada, imdadda, etc. 

(v) The above general principles hold good where the vowels 
are short, although regular forms also occur, as sakaka “ to 
be knock-kneed ”’, gatata “be curly’, etc. Sometimes they 
are extended by analogy to cases where the vowels are long, 
but here the strong forms are commoner. 

(6) Abyssinian.—For the most part these verbs are treated 
as regular in Abyssinian; only in the perfect, and, 
occasionally, in the imperfect-imperative, of verbs with 6 
(for 7/%) do we find contraction, thus hamma for hamema 
“he was ill’’, yenaddu for yenadedu “ they burn”. 

(c) Hebrew.—(i) As in Arabic the medial loses a short vowel 
as sabb for sabab ; and as the first syllable is now closed, there 
18 no reason for lengthening the vowel, and where the 3rd 
radical is without a vowel the duplicate fails so that 06 
becomes sdb, but 506611, etc. Imperfect 2nd fem. plur. 
tusbobna becomes ¢t’siibbénd or tissdbna (cf. for this 6> 0 
with inserted w, on the analogy of final semi-vowel stems, 
the inserted y in colloquial Arabic described above). The 
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stem -subb- in the former of these reproduces the original 
tasububna. 

(11) When the doubled medial is followed by a consonant 
suffix a connecting vowel is inserted: (1) before personal 
endings in the imperfect this is -6-, thus sabbdtha, n*sabbatha, 
etc. (2) Before fem. plur. -nd of the imperfect-imperative it is 
-ey-. (3) Before pronominal suffixes attached to the 
imperfect-imperative we find -é- as in y*swbbéni. 

(11) When the medial vowel falls away and leaves the first 
radical with 24 or 7 this accented becomes 6, @, as usual, e.g. 
hésébba. 

(1v) When the short vowel is left in an open syllable 
preceding the accent it is necessarily either lengthened or 
the syllable is closed by doubling the following consonant, 
thus yi- (original ya-) in yasdb or ytssdb (cf. 47). 

(v) In these verbs Hebrew shows differences of vocalization 
in the imperfect, thus ydsob, with waw wayyds0db, suffix 
ysubbeni. 

(vi) We find the regular intensitive in use, 72111, etc., but 
it is more commonly replaced by the gatal form, as sobéb. 

(d) Aramaic.—(i) In the perfect when the first radical has 
only a half-vowel and the second has a full vowel, the latter 
throws back its vowel to the former, the resulting double 
being treated as a single consonant, thus k*faf becomes kaf (for 
kaff), and so k*faft(a) becomes kaft(a), but keffath, etc., remain. 

(ii) In the imperfect the vocalization 15 the same as in the 
strong verb, but the second radical assimilates to the first, 
with which it is in immediate contact, thus nekfof becomes 
nekkof. Based on this analogy the imperative appears as 
kof. By analogy this treatment is also extended to the 
causative, and so ’akfef becomes ’akkef, etc. 

(iii) In the active participle we have ka@ef, as though perfect 
kaf represented a medial w/y stem. 
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(e) Assyrian.—These verbs are regular in Assyrian, except 
only in the permansive, where we find sall, sall-at, etc., like 
the perfect in West Semitic. Dissimilation often occurs in 
the intensitive (cf. 32). 


Arabic 
(1) Primary. 
Act. Perf. . farra 
2 masc. sing. fararta 
Imperf. . yafirru 
yafrirna 
Imperat. afrir 
Pte. . farr 
Infn, . . farr 
Pass. Perf. . furra 
Imperf. . yufarru 
Ptc. mafrir 
(2) Causative. 
Act. Perf. . *afarra 
2 masc. sing. ‘afrarta 
Imperf. . yufurru 
3fem. plur. yufrirna 
Imperat. afror 
Pte. mufurr 
Infin. . ‘ofrar 
Pass. Perf. ‘ufirra 
Imperf. . yufarru 
Pte. mufarr 


(3) Primary Reflexive. 


Act. Perf. . 
Imperf. . 


iftarra 


yaftarru 


Abyssinian Hebrew 


hamma 
hamamka 


yehmam 


hamam 


’anbaba 
’anbabka 


yanbeb 
yanbeba 


tahassa 
yethasas 


sab 
sabbotha 
{ yasob 
yrssod 
sob 
sobéb 
= 
saboth 


sabib 


héséb 
h®sibbotha 

syaseb 

طموءوم رد ا 
1210| 
haséb‏ 
méséb‏ 
haséb‏ 
hiisab‏ 

00 
ytissab 
musab 


Aramaic 


ham 
hemmath 
nehham 


ham 
haem 
mehham 


h°mim 


’arres 
arrest 
narres 


narr’san 
'arres 
narres 


marrasu 


Marras 


"ethr*ses 
nethr®ses 
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Arabic Abyssinian Hebrew Aramaic 
(4) Causative Reflexive. 


Perf. . . «stafarra ‘ettarras 
Imperf.. . yastafirru nettarras 
(5) Passive in N. 
Perf. . . wfarra nasab 
Imperf.. . yanfarru yissab 
(6) Intensitive. 
Act. Perf... . farrara (cf. 32) 200 bazbez 
Imperf. . . ete. y°sobeb n*bazbez 


Pass. Perf. ‘ sobab 
Imperf.. y*sdbab 
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THE PARTICLES 
158 (a) The Prepositions 


The prepositions generally govern the genitive case. In 
some instances these prepositions are noun stems originally 
construct (cf. 127), followed by the annexed genitive, as 
tahta “‘under’’, accusative of taht-un “the lower part”’, 
but we are not entitled to say that this was so with 
all prepositions. There are certain prepositions of simpler 
type which show no evidence of having ever been other than 
particles prefixed to nouns. The preposition may govern the 
genitive of a noun or of its equivalent, i.e. noun clause or 
sentence, and in this latter position is followed by the relative 
pronoun (ma) or particle introducing the subordinate clause. 
But the relative is often added to the preposition before a 
noun and does not, as a rule, affect its meaning. 

The principal prepositions are :— 

(i) “in”, denoting place, time, instrumental “ with’’, 
price, cause, etc., and “ by ” in oaths. 

ba-, Arabic bi-, Abyssinian ba-, ba’eda “‘in the hands of 
..., Hebrew b*-, ba-, bi-, and so Aramaic. 

In combination تر‎ (Arabic for bi-ft “in the mouth of’), 
albila (Arabic), 5616 (Hebrew) “in not”’, i.e. ““ without ”’. 

Akin to this is :— 

bayn “between”, Arabic bayna, Tigré, Tigrifia bayna, 
Ge‘ez usually with ba- as babayna; Hebrew bén; Aramaic 
baynath or bén, bayn, beth; Urmi bin, ’embin; Assyrian 
(na) birt. 
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ma “in”, Assyrian, and Abyssinian ’enta, Tigré ’et (for 
"ent). In all its uses this ina corresponds to West Semitic 
ba-, etc. 

(1) “ to ”’, denoting dative (recipient, owner, etc.), purpose, 
direction, towards, etc. 

la, Arabic la-, more often li-; Abyssinian la-; Hebrew 
la-, l-, 1-١ Aramaic /*-, etc., as Hebrew—same root as the 
following. 


"la: “towards”, “up to, until”; Arabic 6 (oo), 
Hebrew, Aramaic ’ él Ox, 5) In Arabic J is not used 


in the sense of “towards” or “to” of place, but إلى‎ is 


employed exclusively in this meaning. 
na: “to”, “ towards” in Assyrian, equivalent to both the 
above. 
Combinations of la-, etc. 


Arabic لدى‎ “at the hands of ’’, and so “ near ”’, etc. 


Hebrew "BD “at the face”, ie. “near”, Arabic re} ; 
1.6. bi-ft “in”, and Hebrew Poy, “near” (1 Kings xvii, 1; 
Hos. x, 12). 

Hebrew ‘sy? “before the eyes of...” “in the presence 

.” (Gen. xlvu, 19; Exod. iv, 30), Syriac ess, 

Hebrew wD? ‘‘ for the reason of ”’, 1.6. “ because ”’. 


55 6 


(ii) “on”, 


‘ald: Arabic ,على‎ Hebrew Aramaic oy, خذا‎ replacing 
5 in later Hebrew (Esther ili, 9; Job xxxui, 23); Assyrian 
al, ala, alt. 

(iv) “ like ”’. 


over”’, of place, etc. 
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ka: Arabic ka-, Hebrew ka-, ki-, k®-, and so Aramaic. 
Also in Arabic as kama, Abyssinian kama, Hebrew دم‎ 
Aramaic yl, }8a5), Assyrian ki, kima. 

(v) 6 from aa 

min: Arabic رمو‎ Hebrew 1D, Aramaic "9, فم‎ 
Abyssinian ’am, ’amna. Denoting “from”, in Arabic as 
ex contrasted with ab (عن)‎ and the difference “than ”’ 
after comparative. Only in later Arabic dialect and 
Abyssinian and Syriac for the agent. 


‘an: Arabic عن‎ ** from, by ”’. 
pop of 
mundhu: Arabic مك ,مندك‎ “from, since”; Abyssinian 
’emze; Hebrew IND. 
wsu: Assyrian isu, ultu “from”’. 
(vi) “ with ”’. 
ma‘: Arabic :مع مع‎ Hebrew DY; Aramaic SOS; 


Assyrian ema. 
So 


“nda: Arabic As, accusative of عند‎ “side”; Hebrew 
(vii) “‘ under, below ”’. 
tahta: Arabic or, ; Hebrew AMM; Aramaic Ael; 


Abyssinian hatte, hante (cf. sect. 75). 
Sapal, Assyrian. 
(vii) “ to, up to”’. 


hata: Arabic (o>, ,عتّى‎ in the dialect of Hudhail ; 
Hebrew SY); Aramaic 35 Assyrian adi. 
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’eska: Abyssinian. 
(ix) “ after ”’. 


ba‘da: Arabic بعد‎ ; Hebrew “3. 


159 (b) Prepositions governing clauses and sentences 

These prepositions may govern nouns or sentences which 
take the place of nouns. Thus we may say “ he came to the 
town for plunder ”, in which the preposition “ for’? governs 
the noun “ plunder”’, or “he came to the town because he 
desired to plunder it”’, in which in Semitic the sentence “ he 
desired to plunder it”’ is treated as a noun governed by the 


same preposition “ for” followed by one of the particles used 
ef a 


to introduce the subordinate sentence أن ; ان)‎ , etc.) 
or by we neuter relative (LG, etc.). European dictionaries 
give لان‎ as meaning “because”, but, in fact, it is 
simply the preposition J “for” governing a sentence 


on 
o ob 


introduced by the particle أن‎ . Thus we طنناق امع‎ forms as 


Fe‏ ه 


Arabic ,كان‎ Hebrew (3, Aramaic 5, أن‎ “as if”, 


Arabic “KS, Hebrew 13, Ong. ND5, Abyssinian 


kama, Assyrian kima for “like as... ”’, and so with the other 
expressions used to introduce causal, etc., sentences which 
are simply the prepositions governing dependent clauses. 
In modern Arabic, and in Hebrew and Aramaic, however, 
such clauses are most often introduced by nouns in apposition 
governed by the same prepositions, thus causal “ because ” 
is introduced by bisabab ‘“‘by the reason”, or min sabab 
“from the reason...” (‘Iraq), likawn or min kawn (Syma, 
‘Iraq) from kawn “state, existence”, ‘ala hater or ft hatir 
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(Algeria, etc.), based on the colloquial use of LG “sake”, 
and ‘ala san (Egypt); so Hebrew jy “ reason ” used for 


** because’ (1 Kings iii, 11, etc.), or ry" “on account of ”’ 


followed by the relative or by the particle 3 ES) or 
of سس‎ 
12 كان‎ “thus ’’), as D>; ry “therefore”; Aramaic 


““wherefore”’, etc. In Assyrian similarly‏ فم ى ,ف ده 
the denominal preposition may or may not be followed by‏ 
the relative, as aésu or asgu ga ‘‘ because ”’.‏ 


160 (c) The Exclamatory Particles 

(i) Particles attracting attention. 

Such are the particles used to introduce the vocative, as 

a6 4 
Arabic b, |, ,انأ‎ Ql, Abyssinian ’s, or suffixed 8 
(Amharic hoy, Tigré wo). In Hebrew no such particle occurs, 
unless we so regard the precative NJ. Aramaic has o}, ol: 
Assyrian suffixes -@, -md, and -ama/t. 
J 

(ii) Particles directing attention, as Arabic ,أن‎ Hebrew 
yi, 7137, Aramaic o}, ar Yor; Abyssinian ’dh6, or né- 
with pronominal suffix. But these tend to produce verbal 
roots, as 731 “behold”, developing into the imperative 


look ”, or are themselves imperatives in origin. 
(ui) Other ا‎ such as those (a) expressing aversion 


٠. &, 
as Arabic اف‎ ; cal , Abyssinian ’enbi, Hebrew non, 


Syriac حوب‎ : (6) of lamentation as Arabic و‎ S99, | al, 
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etc. Abyssinian wayleya, Hebrew ‘i&, mv, MX, etc., and 
Aramaic رمف‎ 0, 0}, o1| should be included, and even possibly 
those used as calls to animals, etc., though but little 
grammatical information can be obtained from these inter- 
jections (cf. demonstrative roots in §§ 89-96). 


161 (d) The Negative Particles 


(i) la: Arabic YY. In modern Arabic لا‎ remains in general 


use for the absolute “ no’”’, and in the form ولا‎ ; otherwise 


in Northern Arabic it is practically extinct, but survives in 
full force in the Arabic of South Arabia, Mehri, etc., as ld, lé. 


Hebrew sid, rib, ON. 

Aramaic nd, WS aX. 

Assyrian ld, ul. 

Compounded بلا‎ ٠“ 716201117, Hebrew Nba (cf. Nd}), 


Aramaic {>, Assyrian bali. With the impersonal verb, 


Hebrew (WN), Aramaic AaX\ “is not”, Arabic ee) 
Arabic “J for I y ; and 1 

(ii) bal: Arabic se , Hebrew 3, ba, soa (Job xxxviu, 41), 
and other compounds, Aramaic .حكب ركذا‎ 

(ii) ma: Arabic 55 Abyssinian enclitic -m. This is the 
usual negative particle in later Northern Arabic, used even 


غ6 


in prohibitions, with suffixed -§ (Morocco -s%) from Se & 


thing ’’, as ma 16018 en-naharda “ do not come to-day ”’, etc. 
T 
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(iv) +: Arabic ol, 1 Abyssinian ’en, in such forms as 
’en-dat “I do not know ٠ *enbala '' without ”’, etc., Hebrew 
TN, PN, used also as negative substantive verb; ‘N in ‘PION 
(Job xxii, 30). 

(v) ’é, 7: Abyssinian °é, 7, Tigrifia ay, Assyrian a1, é. 


162 (e) Interrogative Sentences 


A sentence becomes interrogative (a) by a particular 
intonation of the voice, or (b) by the use of an interrogative 
particle, or an interrogative adverb or pronoun. 

The 21111 وك‎ are :— 

(1) Arabic ا‎ (negative yj ), Hebrew 7, 1, m1 (negative 
NM). 

(2) Arabic che, رهلا‎ Yi, these last two with the perfect to 
chide neglect and with the imperfect to incite to performance ; 
Hebrew 57 in Deut. xxxii, 6 (according to the *8Y"}73). 

(3) Abyssinian -hi, -ni, Assyrian -@. Thus Abyssinian 
yemaslak-ni “ does it seem to you ?” 501111, 56/11 “‘ is it 2?” ete. 


Interrogative adverbs. 
(1) “how?” Arabic as. Egyptian dialect إذ اي‎ 


Abyssinian 6/6. Hebrew Aramaic Md, thao “like what 1 5 
1285 and ME’N (cf. Abyssinian). Assyrian menu, minu/r. 


Pt a “% t- 2/ 6‏ 5 ثم 
there is no soul but over‏ ‘‘ إن كل نفس لمأ Lilo gle‏ َ 


it is a keeper” (Qur. Ixxxvi, 4). 
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(2) “ why ?” Arabic لم‎ i.e. “ for what?” Egyptian dialect 
"ay, lay, ‘ala San ay (for "ay cf. interrogative pronoun, 
sect. 106). Hebrew مم‎ Yr, and, mis, Aramaic 
Bods, MD". 


(3) “when?” Arabic فى‎ ; Abyssinian ma’zé “ what 
time ?” so Hebrew ‘MD, Aramaic wAso}. 


0 0 -¢ 
(4) “where?” Arabic onl cp! ال‎ Abyssinian ’ayté ; 
Hebrew Aramaic TN, MS’, °N, aaa}; Assyrian ai. 


For the interrogative pronouns cf. §§ 102-6. 


163 (f) The Conditional Particles 


The conditional particles introducing the protasis or “if” 
clause are of two kinds—t{i) those expressing “‘if”’ which 
introduces an uncertainty, or negative “if not’’, as in the 
sentence “if he asks me for a dinar I will give it to him”’, 
and (11) those expressing “if” introducing a statement 
known or believed to be untrue, as “ if he had asked me for a 
dinar I would have given it’, implying the fact that he did 
not ask. 


(i) “ If ” introducing uncertainty. 
Arabic Abyssinian Hebrew Aramaic Assyrian 


"emma DN 0‏ (هن ( إن 

(later) 0 
اما تن‎ la’emma summa 
(negative) 


sox thi, i 
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(ii) “If” introducing statement known or believed to 
be untrue. 
Arabic Abyssinian Hebrew Aramaic 


soba ab, sx aT‏ لو 
v3, 1 a xv (Jag. xiv, 18)‏ 


Aramaic does not use QS alone, but only in the combination 
"اكه‎ 0590 


Assyrian li is used in the sense of “ or”, and so does not 


1 


correspond with Arabic لو‎ etc. 
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